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Ke to Forsyth, this is one of the 
most pleasing publica.ions we have 
been hitherto presented with on the fallen, 
but still lovely land to which it relates ; 
and certainly, the interest with which we 
have perused it, has not been diminished 
by the reflection that it is the offspring of 
native taste and talent. It is, in truth, 
henourable both to the American press 
and character, and well calculated to 
rescue both from the unfounded and pal- 
try aspersions which have been cast upon 
them in Europe. As a literary produc- 
tion, its characteristics are considerable 
facility and elegance of diction, frequent- 
ly rising into a strain of rich and lofty 
eloquence, justness of observation on to- 
pics connected with the political and 
moral state of Italy, a great command of 
the picturesque in description, and a 
warmth of imagination that envelopes 
the whole in an atmosphere of dazzling 
and seductive brilliancy. 

As a piciure of Italy, if it do not equal 
the unrivalled performance of Forsyth, it 
nevertheless furnishes us with correct 
and glowing delineations of all that carne 
under the author’s observation. But what 
gives It its chief recommendation in our 
eyes, is the tone of pure and lofty patriot- 
ism, and the sound moral feeling that per- 
vade its pages. While the author evinces 
the warmest sensibility to the claims of 
Italy upon his admiration—and pays the 
ungrudging tribute of his veneration to the 
splendour of her ancient renown,—while 
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he dwells with almost enthusiastic delight 
upon the magnificence of her architec 
ture, and the prodigies of genius which 
embellish her cities and palaces;—while 
the exquisite softness and beauty of her 
climate, elicit from him frequent and 
rapturous acknowledgments, and seem to 
have shed over his composition, a conge- 
nial balminess ;—while he is ever ready 
to pour forth the most lavish praises om 
the inherent and, as it would seem, un- 
quenchable intellectuality of the Italians; 
—still, in the midst of all these witching 
charms and allurements, whether gazing 
on the marble wonders of Rome and Flo- 
rence—inhaling the luxurious atmosphere 
of Naples—or involved in the enchant- 
ments of Venice,—still does his heart 
turn homeward, and comparing with the 
noble and free institutions of bis own 
country, the degrading and corrupt des- 
potism of Italy—the purity of American 
principles and manners, with the moral 
dilapidation of the land of the Scipios— 
his bosom dilates with a feeling of honour- 
able pride; and in the midst of all bis clas- 
sic recollections and transports, it delights 
us to witness his ardent and sincere de- 
votion to the ®nd of his birth, and to ob- 
serve the weill-spring of his early and pa- 
triotic affections unpolluted by the ad- 
mixture of tainted waters, and still re- 
flecting from their pure and shining sur- 
face, the image of his country’s virtues 
and glory. These admirable feelings— 
aud we so pronounce them from our deep 
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rooted conviction of the superiority of 
America in every thing relating to the 
dignity and happiness, properly under- 
stood, of mankind—break forth in the 
very commencement of the »ook, and 
even the scenery of Italy, luxurious as it 
is, abounding in all the softer beauties, 
and deriving additional attractions from its 
association with so many of our earliest 
und most delightful impressions, only 
serves to carry his mind back to the rich- 
er and more sublime landscape of Ame- 
rica—whcere, if we meet with fewer in- 
dications of the great and illustrious in 
art and genius, we are in no inconsider- 
able measure recompensed by the un- 
stinted prodigality with which nature 
has arrayed her surface; and contem- 
plating the majesty and variety of her 
works ia this her latest and favourite 
creation, it seems impossible to suppose 
but that regions so vast in their extent, 
and magnificent in their form and aspect, 
and tenanted by a population, active, sa- 
gacious, brave, and more intelligent, be- 
cause better educated, than any people 
on the face of the earth, will in tlie pro- 
gress of time, rival and perhaps surpass 
even the classic shores of Greece and 
Italy in every thing that confers upon a 
country the charm of moral interest and 
dignity ; the light of genius and philoso- 

hy will diffuse itself over these immense 
and fertilé tracts, time will shed over a 
thousand delightful spots the spells of tra- 
ditionary and historical renown, and a 
structure of society be built up that will 
exhibit the human character in ail its 
grace and glory. 

With respect to the political discussions 
of the author, as far as they consider the 
present condition of Italy, they are, as 
we have already said, the result of much 
observation and reflection, aud with his 
opinion as to the melancholy conse- 
quences of the Austrian government, the 
uniform testimony of every intelligent 
traveller compels us to ay'ree :—but upon 
one topic we must say we do not think he 
has spoken with his usual candour and 
consideration—we aliude to the influence 
of the French Revolution, and the sway 
of Napoleon, on the fortunes of Italy. 
He conceives them to have operated to 
her disadvantage, and the necessary in- 
ference from all that he advances upon 
the subject, is, that her present languish- 
ing state is almost wholly ascribable te 
the measures pursued by the imperial 
government. Now, though we by no 
means wish to be regarded as the apolo- 
gists of Napoleon, and though we shall 
be ever among the foremost in condemn- 


ing those acts of wanton violence and 
oppression which stained his career, we 
cannot avoid thinking, that to France 
and Italy, but more particularly the lat- 
ter, his dominion was productive of bene- 
fits of the most substantial description, 
and that had not ambition, which Pope, 
however describes, as 


“ The glorious fault of angels and of gods.”’ 


beset him with her tempting baits, occu- 
pied every avenue of jis soul, and at length 
precipitated him to destruction, his reign 
would have proved eminently prosperous 
to lialy, and that under his rule, she would 
have gone far towards the redemption of 
her former dignity and importance. A few 
observations on that mighty change in the 
systein of Europe, whose consequences 
are, perhaps, even now but partially un- 
folded, will nut, we conceive, be consi- 
dered out of place in treating of a coun- 
try so deeply concerned in its operations. 

The French Revolution, originating in 
the despair of a people trampled in the 
dust by the government it rose to destroy, 
could be maintained only by the energy 
of extraerdinary abilities, acting upon 
immense physical means, and had not the 
destinies of France been guided by minds 
of the first magnitude, had not the change 
itself in her domestic polity, called forth 
from the bosom of the people men equal 
to the most imminent crises, and filled 
her councils with civil wisdom, while it 
stationed at the head of her armies the 
finest military talents of Europe,—in 
fine, had nut the entire administration of 
the public weal been entrusted to the 
ablest hands, France must have yielded to 
the force of her coniederated enemies, and 
nearly thirty years before she was fated 
to drink so deeply of the cup of calamity, 
beheid her fields blasted by the fires ov 
iuvasion, and her cities dismantled and 
plundcred by the friends of ber present 
rulers. Nor was this sudden and wide 
display of talent confined to the field and 
the cabinet. The glowing and genial 
impulse extended itself to all classes and 
professions, and spread with the velocity 
of the electric fluid through the whole 
cominunity, whom it animated with a lofty 
and exulting spirit of self-defence. The 
barriers which formerly obstructed the 
paths to eminence and distinction, being 
utterly destroyed, and the invitation of 
the state to its members to come forward 
in her cause, being universal in its appli- 
cation, not only were her armies inces- 
santly and cheerfully recruited, but every 
citizen practising a liberal and useful art, 
felt it his interest, as it was his mest im- 
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perious duty, to labour in his vocation, 
with a view to the public benefit. And 
thus the national affairs being conducted 
mM their superior departments by the most 
distinguished political abilities, who wil- 
lingly, and with alacrity availed them- 
selves of the aid tendered by men of 
science and genius, the safety of France 
was ensured by a system which employed 
and stimulated the whole intellect of the 
country, and threw over its proceedings 
a splendour that fascinated even the eves 
of its enemies. The sanguinary scenes 
of domestic horror, produced by a few 
fierce and unprincipfed individuals, we 
shall always deplore, but it is impossible 
to withhold our admiration from the mag- 
nanimous spirit that presided in the coun- 
eils of republican France, or to deny that 
her mural crown was indebted fer no 
small portion of its lustre to the genins 
she fostered with a sare generosity. The 
same system was pursued by the leader 
whom the exigencies of his adopted coun- 
try invested with the purple. The generals 
—the prefects—-the civil and military 
functionaries—of Napoleon were uniform- 
ly selected from among the most eminent 
in merit—the beams of his patronage 
warmed every department of learning, 
science, and the arts—and while his 
throne was environed and supported by 
the veteran commanders of the republi- 
can wars, it was clothed with the reflect- 
ed light of the talent he encouraged. 

During five and twenty years was “this 
magnificent spectacle exhibited before 
our eyes, and it would, indeed, have been 
strange if a peried so rich in all that 
invites and detains contemplation, had 
passed away without leaving impressions 
more durable than those of a theatrical! 
pageant. In truth, since the expulsion 
of the Bourbons, a spirit had arisen in 
Europe to which she had ever been a 
stranger, and which soon extended be- 
yond the limits of the country in which it 
had its birth;—it passed the waves and 
valley of the Rhine—it enlivened the 
marshes of Belgium—it animated the 
plains of Germany—it crossed the Alps 
and Appenine, and wakened the dormant 
energies of Italian souls:—a spirit hos- 
tile to all the old political fabrics, and 
which grew daily more and more inimical 
to the inveterate defects of the ancient 
fovernments—a spirit essentially republi- 
ean, and at open war with the oppression 
and prejudices that had so long exercised 
an undisturbed sway over the mind of 
Europe. The example of a numerous 
and powerful people rising with one ac- 
cord ond overturning from its foundations 
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a government radically corrupt and des~ 
potic, stimulated the neighbouring nations 
to investigate the abuses and mismanage- 
ment of their own—and the spirit of in- 
quiry once roused, proceeded with a 
rapidity that promised the most favoura- 
ble results. Its first effects were mani- 
fested in the almost unresisted progress 
of the French army wherever they ap- 
peared—and so universal at one period, 
had the dissatisfaction of the people 
throngheut the continent toward their 
rulers become—so small an interest did 
they take in a cause in which only the 
rovernment and its ministers seemed to 
be concerned—that had the invaders act- 
ed with caution and prudence, and shown 
by their conduct and deportment, that 
the diffusion of freedom was the real and 
sole object of their glorious ambition, we 
do think thata reneral revolution would 
have taken place in Furope, and that all 
those sublime and delightful prospects 
which the first few moments of the revo- 
Jution in France appeared to hold out to 
the philanthropist, might have been re- 
alised on an armpler and more magnificent 
scale, and that long before the present 
period, ‘there would not have been a 
single region of the old world to which 
the blessings of liberty would have been 
unknown. It was a misfortune that can 
never be too deeply lamented, that a 
cause so pure and holy should have fa!- 
len into hanes morally incompetent to its 
preservation and triumph—and that so 
splendid an opportunity for establishing 
the liberties of man upon a broad and 
lasting basis, should have been lost 
through the volatility of the principal 
arents, and their forgetfulness of the prin- 
ciples upon which, indeed, they professed 
to act, but which their subsequent con- 
duet but too plainly proved them to re- 
gard as mere politica! pretences. The ty- 
ranny and spoliation of the French gene- 
rals—the wanton insolence with which 
they treated the people—the affronts 
offered to national feeling—the over- 
weening arrsgance and egotisrn which 
was perpetually endeavouring to give 2 
French form to every social as well as 
political institution of the countries which 
vielded to their arms—soon disgusted the 
warmest friends of France, and though 
her power was still maintained in the 
conquered provinces, it was upheld rather 
by fear than by those warm and anima- 
ted feelings which hailed the first en- 
trance of her armies. The continuance, 
and perhaps aggravation of this system, 
under Napoleon, at length entirely wean« 
ed the popular mind from his cause, and 
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the disaffection of his allies waited only 
a favourable occasion to manifest itself 
in ai] its virulence. The result of his 
Russian expedition presented the desired 
opportudity, the standard of insurrection 
was reared in every part of Europe, ex- 
cepting italy and Poland, and a new 
coalition against France was formed, dif- 
fering in all its features from ‘hose which 
in the first period of her revolution she 
had overthrown with glory to herself, 
and, would we could say advantage to the 
rest of the continent. Then she had to 
contend only with Aings, and their slavish, 
spiritless hirelings, and she rushed to 
the conflict with an ardour which ensur- 
ed her triumph. Then she was free— 
or at least believed herself so—and fonght 
for the preservation of her independence ; 
-—she was threatened with the forcible 
and sanguinary re-establishment of the 
despotismn that for ages hae’ crippled her 
strength ;—-the mghts, the undoubted 
rights, and honour ef her sons-—the chas- 
tity of her daughters—were at stake :— 
her hearths and her altars were me- 
naced with destruction—her soil was 
stained by the presence of her unprin- 
cipled enemies—-and her citizens were 
stimulated by all the most powerful 
feelings of our nature to the defence— 
the rescue—-of their country. Now, 
circumstances wore a very different 
and discouraging aspect. Free she had 
never been—lher revolution, though in 
many respects productive of infinite ad- 
vantages to the mass of her people, fail- 
ed in the establishment of her liberty—to 
the despotism of the old government had 
succceded the tyranny of faction—and the 
sceptre of the Bourbons was wielded by 
the Directory and the Emperor. She 
woke from her dream of freedom—found 
that it was a vision—and was content to 
exchange her hopes of pure and perfect 
hiberty—her actual and tumultuary servi- 
tude—for the tranquility of a monarchical 
government. Under the auspices of Na- 
poleon she enjoved the repose she sighed 
for, and the energy of his character, the 
splendour of his achievements, the protec- 
tion and encburagement which he ex- 
tended to merit in whatever shape it ap- 

ared, the majesty and lustre, in short, 
which he shed over the name of France, 
would have fixed him in the hearts of a peo- 
ple fond to excess of external glitter, had 
he known where to stop in his domestic as 
well as foreign enterprizes. But the des- 
pot grew so fast upon him, he could not 
endure that the slightest vestige of free- 
dom should remain to his people—he be- 
came accustomed io the basest adwation, 


his will was law, the legislative bodies 
were reduced to the condition of auto- 
mata, the press was chained, and almost 
every measure of his reign seemed to in- 
dicate that he considered himself the ab- 
solute sovereign of France. By this 
haughty deportinent, and avarice of pow- 
er, he gradually doctined in the affections 
of the people, while the enormous sacri- 
fices beth of blood and treasure which 
his schemes of conquest demanded, com- 
pleted their discontent. The allies came 
forward with the fairest professions, dis- 
avowed any intention of interfermg in 
the imternal aifairs of France, and the 
people, weary of war, and disgusted with 
the arbitrary measures of Napoleon, stood 
listlessly by, and suffered him to fall, in 
the persuasion that it was the only event 
by which a chance would be afiorded 
them of recovering their domestic inde- 
pendence, or of reinstating the country 
in friendly relations with the powers that 
were now advancing on their metropolis, 
at the head of the united forces of Europe. 
In this crisis, however, Napoleon was not 
wanting to himself—never was his con- 
summate genius for war more decisively 
and brilliantly displayed than in the 
campaign before Paris : for three months 
he not merely kept his enemies at bay, 
and with a force scarcely equal to a fourth 
of that opposed to him, but repeatedly 
compelled them to fall back; nor should it 
be forgotten that when the allies received 
intelligence of the march by which, trust- 
ing in the fidelity of Marmont, he left 
Paris uncovered, they were on the point 
of commencing their retreat from the 
French territory. The lion was caught 
in the toils, but not through the sagacity 
or courage of his hunters. 

It is not our intention to dwell on the 
consequences of the fall of Napoleon, as 
affecting France, or Europe generally. 
Perhaps an inquiry into its results might 
not be found so favourable to the allies as 
their admirers would wish. Perhaps such 
an examination might show that a high- 
ly-talented and magnanimous despot has 
been displaced to make room for a clus- 
ter of meaner and base-souled tyrants, 
men who have cheated their subjects with 
promises conceived in the spirit of treach- 
ery—and whose poor and paltry dread of 
their late mighty antagonist is constant- 
ly evincing itself in the persecution of 
every one who was attached to his for- 
tunes, or who incautiously betrays in print 
or speech his sensibility to the great quali- 
ties of Napoleon. These questious, as 
well as the influence of his government, 


and the revolution generally, on the des- 
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tinies of Europe at large, we shall leave 
to the decision of our readers—but we 
cannot refuse ourselves the occasion af- 
forded by the author before us, of saying 
a few words on the system of Napoleon 
as it regarded the fate of Italy—a land 


* That was the mightiest in her old command, 
And is the loveliest.” 


In no country have the effects of moral 
disorganization been more strikingly ex- 
hibited than Italy ;—on no region has the 
total neglect—the annihilation—of the 
domestic virtues brought a deeper de- 
gradation. When we wander even in 
imagination over plains once the abodes 
ofthe ‘lords of humankind,” meeting at 
every step with the evidences of her 
former grandeur, and then turn to con- 
template the abasement of her present 
inhabitants, the ardour of classical en- 
thusiasm might almost be excused, if in 
the warmth and poignancy of its recol- 
lections, it breathed a curse on the base 
descendants of a mighty people. The 
projound universal lcentiousness—-the 
contempt of the marriage vow—the open 
avowal of criminal affeclions—the de- 
testable custom of cicisheism—together 
with the rank superstition, pusillanimi- 
ty, indolence, and complete want of pub- 
le spirit, which characterise her po- 
pulation, have for ages rendered Italy 
despicable in the eyes of other nations. 
The lustre with which she shone in the 
middle ages—when the animating in- 
fluence of freedom and commerce spread 
life and vigour through her republics— 
gradually expired with the curtailment of 
her liberties;—the gloom of despotism, 
foreign and domestic, gathered over her 
brow—she sickened beneath the wither- 
ing breath of slavery—the arts fled fron 
shores where the voice of freedom ceas- 
ed to be heard, and commerce deserted 
a land where industry no longer presided. 
Courage forsook her soul, and strength 
abandoned her arm. A generaj langour 
pervaded her frame, and she sought in 
the intoxicating cup of luxury the stimu- 
jus that had flowed from nobler sources. 
Deeply she drank—and with every fresh 
draught imbibed a portion of the poison 
which at length spread itself through 
every vein and artery of her system ; 
voluptuousness engendered debility, her 
powers and energies expired in the mias- 
mata of sensuality, and the moral ma- 
rasma which infected her soul was daily 
melting away the few faint traces of those 
brilliant and illustrious qualities which 
still lingered amid tbe waste of her for- 
mer glorv. 
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Thus was Italy situated—languishing 
amid the sweets of nature, and the ruins 
of her pristine greatness—when the 
French Revolution burst forth upon the 
world like a tornado, and swept away 
in the rapidity and fierceness of its pro- 
gress, the landmarks of so many ancient 
dominions and institutions. Italy was 
among the first of the European nations 
visited by that tremendous but not unsa- 
lutary hurricane. Great as were the 
evils she sustained,—and it is by no 
means our wish to underrate them—they 
were, nevertheless, transitory and trivial 
compared with the deep and unintermit- 
ting exhaustion that for centuries had 
preyed upon the sources of her prosperity. 
The wars of which her fields became the 
theatre produced, unquestionably, con- 
siderable temporary disaster, but they 
wakened and stirred her people from the 
slothful and luxurious apathy in which they 
were involved. The great military. and 
political drama that was acting among and 
around them, kindled the dormant powers 
of thought and reflection in minds long 
chained from action by the united spells of 
voluptuousness and superstition. France 
held out to their hopes the prospect of re- 
turning happiness and renown—her pro- 
clamations appealed to the shades of the 
Scipios and the Gracchi—the praises of 
Camillus and Cato were sounded in the 
ears of their descendauts—the nerve, the 
long palsied nerve of patriotism was elec- 
trified—and the hopes, the affections of the 
Italians hung upon the triumphs of their 
invaders. The victories of the republican 
armies over their Austrian oppressors 
were hailed as the harbingers of indc- 
pendence, and the license of the Frencl; 
soldiery was regarded with the indulgence 
exercised toward allies, rather than thc 
asperity raised by the excesses of foreign 
and hostile troops. The establishment 
of the Ligurian and Cisalpine republics 
flattered them with the vision of inde- 
pendence, and the expulsion of their old 
masters—which of itself was a benefit of 
unspeakable value to Italy—excited in 
the bosoms of her sons the liveliest feclings 
of gratitude toward their conquerors. 

Then came Napoleon—the kingdom of 
Italy was erected—and the Italians be. 
held ali their anticipations of separate and 
perfect independence vanish in the over- 
powering blaze of royal dominion. But 
the rank which that event gave them 
among the nations of Europe more than 
compensated the partial disappointment 
of their wishes. Previous to the institu. 


tion of the kingdom of Italy, that inter- 
esting country had been separated inte > 
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hundred principalities—the expenses of 
as many courts, each vying with its 
neighbour ostentatious pageantry, 
could be defrayed only by taxes and con- 
tributions that drained the means of the 
people,—and the last spark of public 
spirit was quenched by the extinction of 
the national integrity. Napoleon gave her 
union—he made her again a country—he 
restored her finances—he re-created her 
martial spirit—he encouraged her agri- 
culture—he re-edified her cities—he 
patronised her men of genius and science 
—and Italy was about to rise from her 
Jate nothingness when the success of the 
deliverers of Europe replunged her into 
her former insignificance and abjected- 
ness. 

We have extended our observations to 
alength that forbids us to indulge our- 
selves longer in speculations as to the 
future destinies of Italy. The author of 
the “ Rambles”’ now claims our atiention, 
end it is with the liveliest satisfaction that 
wwe proceed to lay before our readers a 
brief view of the contents of this elegant 
volume. 

The two first sections are occupied in 
discussing the comparative attractions of 
American and Italian scenery, the cha- 
racter of the modern Italians, and con- 
tain also some amusing speculations as to 
the government best adapted to restore 
them to respectability and happiness. We 
extract the commencement of the first. 


«To an American whose eye has been 
uniformly accustomed to the lakes, rivers, 
and forests of the new world, the general 
aspeet of Italy, at first, is not striking, nor 
even pleasing. The magnificent features 
which nature has given to America, enst into 
the shade the comparatively dininutive 
beauties of Italian scenery. Vineyards 
and plantations of olives make bot a poor 
figure when compared with the rich ver- 
dure of our interminable forests; and the 
Vyber and the Arno, though renowned in 
sone, would shrink into rills by the side of 
the Hudson or the Potomac. He remem- 
bers with what an overflowing hand nature 
has poured ont her riebes on the soil of the 
new world; and he is unable to reconcile 
the general appearance of ‘Luseany and 
Romagna, with the idea of a country on 
which nature has bestowed her gifts with 
Javish protusion. He contrasts, too, the 
fallen magnificence and languid air of her 
cities with that increasing prosperity and 
promise of future greatness, that is every 
where visible in America. 

« Whilst his mind is wholly occupied with 
this comparison, he is apt to overlook cir- 
eumstances in the present condition of 
Italy, which endear her to the classie mind. 
We perhaps does not reflect how Jong this 
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soil has been trodden down by the foot of 
man,—how long it has vielded its annual 
tribute to the Jabours of the husbandman,— 
how long it has been fatigued by the toils of 
glory:—how often armies of barbarians, 
rushing from its mountains, and more wither- 
ing in their progress than Alpine blasts, have 
swept over the surtace of this fai: peninsula. 
Every where it exhibits scars of human vio- 
lence ;—every object announces how long 
it has been the theatre of man’s restless pas- 
sions ;—every thing bears evidence of its 
complete subjection to his power. The 
moral and intellectual grandeur of Italy, 
like that of her architectural monuments, 
is mutilated and faded. Her civil and poli- 
tical institutions are exhausted and decrepid, 
and are hastening to their extinction by a 
rapid declension. Yet in this land, where 
the works of art and human policy are 
bowed beneath the weight of years, nature 
is still as youthful asin the golden age, and, 
as if she delighted to display. her creative 
energy and her imperishable dominion on 
the very spot where time has levelled the 
structures of art ; the rnins of palaces and 
temples are dressed in the choicest of- 
ferings of Flora, and the twice blooming 
rose of Pestum* glows with undiminished 
beauty in the midst of scenes of decayed 
magnificence, and smiles on the brow of 
desolation. 

‘“ Reflections of this kind, when the 
have theiy full operation upon the mind, 
have a tendency to diminish the force ot 
those early impressions which are apt to 
renderan American insensible to the charms 
of this interesting country. His taste, with- 
out losing any ot its discriminating power, 
becomes more vigorous and enlightened ; 
anew species of beauty is unveiled to his 
perceptions, and a source of refined enjoy- 
ment opened as soon as he learns to subdue 
the influence of early habits and local as- 
sociations, 

“In America, the prodigal fertility of na- 
ture, and that colossal greatness by which 
she has distinguished the features of the 
new from those of the old continent, di- 
vert the attention from her more delicate 
and concealed charms. Untutored by art, 
she riots with a juvenile vigour, and plays 
‘her virgin fancies’ uncontrolled. She is 
an artist who, negligent of lesser graces, 
astonishes even the dullest observer by a 
creative brilliancy. But there are in the 
scenery of Italy latent and refined beauties 
which only the eye of taste can discover. 

“ Our country is not picturesque. How 
often in attempting to delineate ber inimita- 
ble form has the hand of the artist fallen 
in despair? This, in my opinion, constitutes 
the principal distinction between our trans- 
atlantic scenes, which defy the imitation of 
the pencil, and those of a country whose 
natural beauties lie within a narrow ¢om- 
pass, are heightened by classical and moral 


Biferaque rosaria Poesti. 
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associations, and have an appearance of 
being purposely arranged for the canvass. 

“ A gentleman, for whose judgment and 
taste I have the highest esteem, told me at 
Messina, that he could not overcome his 
dislike to the naked and exposed appear- 
ance of Sicily and Calabria, which con- 
vinces ine how difficult it is for an Ameri- 
can to resist the influence of associations 
formed at a period of life when the sensi- 
bilities are unworn, and the heart and the 
imagination peculiarly susceptible of im- 
pressions from external objects. The land 
of Sicily and Calabria, composed as it is for 
the greater part of lava, wears, at a dis- 
fance, an appearance of sterility. But this 
tliusion is corrected upon examining more 
narrowly the properties of the soil and the 
rich variety of plants and flowers it spon- 
taneously produces. A drapery more lux- 
uriant would be prejudicial to its beauty; 
extensive forests would obstruct the view of 
the outline of the distant mountains, or 
conceal the surface of a country grace- 
fully diversified by hills and valleys, and 
dressed by the hand of cultivation. Poussin 
and Claude Lorraine might here have stu- 
died the theory of their art, so harmonious- 
by combined are all jis features, and so hap- 
pily blended are the colours of the sea, the 
Jand and the sky, to please the eye and en- 
chant the imagination, Having doubled 
the southmost point of Calabria, the comntry 
of Theocritus presents itself before you. 
The cerulean* waves that encircle it ap- 
pear still to be the favourite haunt of sea- 
gods and syrens, and its enchauting shores 
still seem to echo with the complaints of the 
despairing Galatea. ‘The dark luxuriant 
foliage of the orange, intermixed with the 
pale verdure of the clive, and the large 
flowering aloe, which displays vs broad 
leaves upon the sumuiits of the nearest hills, 
form the principal features of the Sicilian 
shores, while opposite, Calabria streaches to 
the toot of the snowy Appenines its rieh 
fields and vineyards, gay with country 
houses and villages. Contrasted with these 
scenes of delicious repose, is the busy city 
of Messina, its port crowded with Levant 
ships, and its mixed population diversified 
with Moorish and Asiatic costumes, eol- 
lected in groups on the quay, or basking in 
the sun, and as is the custom of the south, 
alternately relapsing froma state of vigo- 
rous exertion into a state of unmanly in- 
dulence.” 


* To those who have navigated the Medi- 
terranean, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark, 
how much deeper and more vivid its colours 
are than those of the ocean. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Sicily 1 have seen it of a deep 
violet colour, and have frequently remarked the 
same appearance ia the Adriatic. Hence, 
Virgil’s * mare purpureum,’ lord Byron’s ‘ pur- 
ple of ocean,’ expressions, the beauty and _pro- 
pricty of which, are not easily understood by aa 
of the north of Europe. 


Rambles in Italy. 


In this delicious region— 


Far from the winters of the west, 
By every gale aud season blest, 


nature appears arrayed in all the charms 
with which poets have invested the fabled 
elysium. The landscape is usually marked 
by features of the softest beauty—grace- 
ful, delicate, and undulating ; —scenes 


where gods might rove, 
And woman charin, and man deserve her lovey 


open upon the eyes of the traveller in 
varied and ever delightful succession ;— 
the flower of Venus is in perpetual bloom, 
and her star burns with a warmer aud 
steadier lustre on the land of her reputed 
offspring—the land of Afneas and of 
Virgil—than elsewhere it deigns to shed. 
Flowers of the richest dyes—jruits of un- 
rivalled flavour—the vine, the orange, the 
purple-flowering clematis, the olive, and 
the everlasting alue,—decorate the sur- 
face of the soil;—the ruins of antique 
grandeur—the shrines of paganism, and 
the palaces of patricians—glitter in the 
rays of an unclouded sun, or shine with 
mellowed brilliancy in the beams of his 
sister lunimary. And then the climate— 
sv soll, su pure, that to live, to breathe, ia 
it is a pleasure—an inappreciable luxu- 
ry! Every thing, in short, exists bere in 
perfection but hin for whorn all this pro- 
fusion of nature’s choicest gifts has been 
poured turth 


All, save the spirit of man, is divine, 


and the favour of heaven, so lavishly ex- 
tended tuo the soil, seems to have beca 
withdrawa from its inhabitants. 

The author's concluding remarks ou 
the landscape of italy and America are 
written with great eloquence and enthu- 
slasin; and show a warmth of patrioti: 
feeling that cannot fail to recommend him 
tu the approbation of his countrymen. 


“ Yet I wonld not be understood in this 
comparison of Italy with America, to give 
the preference to the former. Independenthy 
of the sacred attachment which must indis- 
sdlubly bind the heart of every Americau 
tu the moral and political institutions of his 
own country, it possesses attractions whick 
caanot be diminished by the tongest resi- 
deuce in the most favoured climes of Eu- 
rope. His moral principles severe aud pure, 
—his taste unvitiated by artificial refine- 
ments,—yet delicately alive tu the nobler 
and finer impulses of the soul,—the young 
American, under the bright skies of Italy, 
and encompassed by the dazzling achieve- 
ments of art, often sickens at the depravity 
aud misery of man, and languishes tor big 
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native home. His imagination presents to 
him its untrodden wilds,—its waste fertility, 
as au image of man unsophisticated by artifi- 
cial society. He contrasts the youthful go- 
vernments of America, which have grown 
up unfashioned by the hand of hoary-head- 
ed prejudice, with those of Italy, fabricated 
by despotism and superstition. It America 
can boast no stately palaces, no monuments 
of ancient grandeur, she is exempt from the 
miseries which follow in the train of arbi- 
trary power. If no ancient fortresses, no 
ruined convents, crown the tops of its hills, 
or frown upon the summits of its mountains, 
it is because the peaceful vales beneath have 
never owned the sway of feudal or monastic 
tyrants. These are inestimable blessings, 
and incomparably of more value than that 
empty but fatal splendour for which the 
price of liberty and happiness must be paid. 
Some facts alluded to in the ensuing pages 
will, I flatter myself, place in a strong light 
the happy condition of this country, com- 
pared with that of others, and show 


‘¢ What makes the nations smile, 
Improves their soil, and gives them double suns ; 
Aud why they pine beneath the brightest skies, 
In nature’s richest lap. 


“ America affords a great diversity of soil 
and climate, and in certain situetions we 
may enjoy gales as pure, and skies as fair as 
those of Italy.* In proportion, too, as the 
national taste becomes refined, and asa love 
for picturesque embellishment increases, the 
classical beauties of the latter will be gradu- 
ally transplanted to our soil, and its own 
grand features, which no art can improve, 
be intermixed with scenes as soft and as de- 
licate as those of the Alban Lake. The 
saffron tints of our autumnal skies resemble 
those of the country Lhave been describing, 
and our moon only wants ancient ruins to 
adorn, to make her the same enchantress of 
the night she is in Italy. 


*& The following is an extract from Mr. 
Brackenridge’s Views of Louisiana. One 
would suppose he was describing the climate of 
Italy. ‘ confess, that tome, nature never wore 
an aspect so lovely as on the lonely plains of the 
west. From their dry and unsheltered surface 
no damp and unwholesome vapours rise to les- 
sen the elasticity of the air, or dim the brilliant 
blue of the heavens. So transpareut is the at- 
mosphere, that a slight smoke can be discerned 
at the distance of many miles, which curiously 
exercises the caution and sagacity of the fearful 
savage, ever on the watch to destroy or avoid 
destruction. And then that sublime immensity 
whieh surrounds us. The sea in motion is a 
sublime object, but not to be compared to the 
varied scenes that here present themselves, and 
over which the body as well as the imagination 
is free to expatiate. The beams of the sun ap 
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«| am also ready to subscribe to the opi- 
nion, that much of the interest which Italy 
excites, arises from adventitious causes. As 
it has been for many ages the theatre of 
great events, its rivers, its mountains and 
lakes, possess, independently of their natu- 
ral beauty, a mighty influence over the ima- 
gination. A mind pregnant with the stores 
of classic literature, derives from the con- 
templation of these objects enjoyments 
which cannot be imparted to a person des- 
titute of the rudiments of a liberal educa- 
tion. It is, therefore, unfair to compare 
with it a country, the events of whose his- 
tory are yet too few and recent to afford a 
stimulus to the imagination. America, 
which yet affords few materials for epic and 
dramatic poetry, sinks by comparison with 
a country embellished by the charms of fic- 
tion, and which is constantly soliciting the 
attention by the power of those moral asso- 
ciations it awakes in the heart. The im- 
pressions produced by her wild beauties and 
unborrowed charms, are faint by compari- 
son, with the emotions felt in traversin 
ground ennobled by illustrious events, iad 
heightened by the magical colouring of poe- 
try and tradition. Yet it cannot be denied 
that objects, in themselves incapable of af- 
fording any intellectual pleasure, oftentimes 
acquire an undue ascendant over the mind 
by the power of association, and T am apt 
to believe, in comparing Italy with other 
countries, the ent usiasm of the scholar has 
lent a Liilliant colouring to this region of 
classical events, Which has sometimes be- 
trayed him into incautious and exaggerated 
encowiums. | have often been astonished 
at the powerfal impressions I have received 
froin objects, which, bad I met them in 
any other country, perhans should have 
regarded with indifference. Surely, [have 
frequently exclaimed to myself, these weods, 
hills and streams which lL now behold with 
feelings that overpower me, yield in beauty 
and sublimity to our trans-atiantic scenery. 
From what cause, then, do they derive their 
extraordinary influence over the imagina- 
tion °—From their connexion with some of 
the most eventful periods of time. Here, at 
every step, we tread on the ruins of a mighty 
empire! A fractured column,—a dilapida- 
ted wall,—a broken architrave,—olten pro- 
duces the most powerful excitement in the 
imagination, by bringing before it person- 
ages and events whose history has left a 
deep and permanent impression on the sen- 
sibilities of childhood. The dazzling ex- 
ploits of valour,—the heroical sacrifices 
made to love of country,—te conjugal af- 
fection,—to parental duty,—to filial piety,—- 
the high and pleasing examples of moral and 


intellectual excellence,—beightened by the 


eloquence of the historian, and the fancy of 
the poet, are identified with names that one 
hears daily pronounced by the common 


peared to me to have less fierceness, or perhaps 
this is owing to the cool breezes which continually 
fan the air, bringing upon their wings the odours 
os myriads of flowers,’ 


people of Italy. ‘Je demandois }’autre 
Jour,’ says Cormne, ‘a une pauvre femme 
gue je rencontrai, ou elle demeurait? 
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voche Tarpeienne, me répondit-elle ; et ce 
mot, bien que dépouillé des idées qui jadis y 
etaient attachées, agit encore sur l'imagina- 
tion.’—On ne prononce pas le nom du Tibre 
comme celui des fleuves sans gloire; c’est un 
des plaisirs de Rome que de dire: Condui- 
sez-moi sur les bords du Tibre ; traversons ie 
Tibre. tl semble qu’en pronongant ces pa- 
roles on évoque histoire et qu'on ranime les 
morts.”* 

“ J can imagine a period equally remote 
from its origin, when the American nation, 
looking backward into time, will feel all the 
moral interest which an Italian now feels, 
who combines in one view the present and 
the past, and whose imagination associates 
with the soil he treads, those visions of glory, 
which will for ever live in the song of the 
poet, and the narratives of the historian. 
Italy, vain of the lustre of her acquired tame, 
timorous and slothful, in a state of inglorious 
indolence, contemplates her fading splen- 
dour; while America, active and daring, 
emulous of solid greatness, is vigorously 
employing all her resources, moral and phy- 
sical, in the construction of such a fabric of 
power and of social refinement, as shall sur- 
pass every masterpiece of political skill 
that has hitherto existed ; and when the crea- 
tions of the muse shall have given to-ever 
section of our country the same charm which 
they have bestowedupon Italy, our soil, over 
which nature has profusely scattered her 
beauties, will possess an inspiring influerce, 
equal, if not superior to this favoured region, 
where poetry has gathered her choicest 
flowers.” | 


The second section opens with a sort of 
essay on the influence of climate as it re- 
spects the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of nations. We have neither time nor 
space to enter into the discussion, but 
shall content ourselves with observing, 
that notwithstanding the effect of climate 
upon the human character is, without 
doubt, considerable, yet its influence may 
be, and has been, counteracted by moral 
and political institutions. The climateof 
Greece and Italy has not changed since 
the days of Pericles and Fabricius—yet 
who dreams of comparing the conquerors 
of Xerxes and Pyrrhus with their degen- 
erate descendants ? 

The observations on the Opera Seria 
are judicious, and expressed with ele- 
gance. 


‘In introducing the reader to the grand 
opera of Italy, 1 must request him to bear 
in mind, that the person who undertakes to 
conduct him into this scene of enchant- 
ment, is not a diletante, professing a know- 
ledge of the refined beauties of the art 
which here appears in its highest perfection. 
Superficially acquainted with its elementary 
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prieaieies, he can estimate its beauties only 
y their effects, and in determining its merits 
is guided by no other standard than his own 
feelings. ina mind not habituated to judge 
by the rules ard principles of art, the plea- 
sures of music are influenced by the state of 
the imagination, nor is it possible for-such a 
mind to form a very clear conception of 
those exquisite performances of art, which 
please only chromatic ears, until it has learn- 
ed to separate from the real and permanent 
beauties of melody, those imaginary and 
perishable charms that are borrowed from 
casual associations, Yet I am persuaded 
that the musician’s art does not afford to 
scientific judges those rapturous pleasures it 
excites in minds which an unmanageable 
degree of sensibility subjugates by the power 
of accidental and local impressions, and ren- 
ders them incapable of distinguishing the 
refined music of the opera from the simple 
but rude melodies of nature. I was ac- 
quainted with a person who heard with per- 
fect indifference the most celebrated vocal 
and instrumental performers of Italy, who 
yet listened as if enehanted to tlie simple 
song of a Venetian gondoliere, heard under a 
moonlight sky along a silent canal, bordered 
with ruined palaces, once the gay mansions 
of splendour and beauty. I do not know 
that in witnessing the most brilliant concert, 
or those almost supernatural feats of voice 
which are exhibited on the Italian stage, I 
was ever conscious of ‘ such a sacred and 
home-felt delight’ as I have experienced in 
listening to the sounds of a miduight sere- 
nade, which, 


Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes: 
And stole upon the air. 


Even the warbling of a nightingale in atree 
near Petrarch’s villa, has more powertully 
affected me than the most skilful humana 
artist would have done by bringing to my 
recollection these beautiful lines of the poet, 


Qui non palazzi, non teatro o loggia 
Ma’n lor vece un abete, un faggio un ping, 
Tra lerba verde, e’] bel monte vicino, 
Onde se scende poetando e poggia, 

Levan di terra al ciel nostro inteletto : 

FE! rosignuol che dolcemente all’ombra 
Tutte le notté si lamenta e piange.* 


“The attractions which music borrows 
from poetry, and poetry from music, mis- 
lead the mind in its judgment respecting the 
distinct and separate merits of each. How 
many indifferent airs become popular from 
their being originally combined with the 
beauties of poetry, and how often do we see 
puerility of sentiment and poverty of inven- 
tion set off by the merit of musical eompo- 
sition. The former, I think, is a general case 
in England and America, the latter is daily 
exemplified in Italy. The Italian operas, 
with a few exceptions, as dramatic compo-. 


* * Madame de Stael. 
Vor. 4? 
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sitions, are not oniy tame and languid, but 
contemptibly prerile. L speak not here of 
the musical dramas of Metastasio, which 
have pretensions far above these; but of 
that vast number of pieces so barren of sen- 
tient and imagery which are continually 
manufactured tor the opera. How gross 
scever are the faults which the poet may 
commit, they are varnished over by the art 
of the musician. Nay, he is often necessita- 
ted to vitiate his Janguage and deform his 
style, in erder to humour* the taste of a 
favourite caniatrice. For this reason, in 
proportion as the music of Italy prospers, 
her poetry declines, and the greatness of the 
‘ormer may be said to be built on the ruins 
of the latter. | 

Whether poetry and music flourish best 
together, or whether they arrive at their 
highest perfection when cultivated exclu- 
sively of each other, is a question of some 
nicety. Modern Greece affords some coun- 
tenance to the former opinion, while modern 
italy furnishes many plausible arguments in 
support of the latter. 

* Since the days of Tasso, but a few of the 
bards of Italy have inherited any portion of 
the fire of their great predecessors, and at 
the present day her breed ot original poets 
appears to be completely extinct. But Italy 
is to day the land of enchanting music. This 
may be ascribed in some measure to the 
harmonious structure of the Italian language, 
of which Metastasio said, ‘e musica stessa.’ 
it is unquestionabiy the most musical of all 
the dialects of modern Europe, and even 
where the mind is unable to annex any de-~ 
terminate and precise signification to. its 
terme, still it delights the ear with its melo- 
dious accents, aud, like the sighs of the 
breeze or the warbling o1 birds, awakens 
feelings analogous to those inspired by the 
charms of nature. Its full and sonorous ter- 
minations give it a great advantage over the 
French language when adapted to the musi- 
eal accompaniments. The voice, in length- 
ening out the mute vowels of thie latter, pro- 
duce a barbarous dissonance compared with 
those round and harmonious closes in which 
the Italian language is so rich. 

The lyrical drama ot i‘rance, in elegance 
and regularity of structure, and refinement 


This practice is fiaally ridiculedin Madame 
de Statl’s Corimne. musiciens fameux 
dispesent en enticr de vos poétes; lun Jui de- 
clare quif ne peut pas chanter s'il n'a daus sen 
arictte le mor ; le tenor demande la tomba; 
et fe trois me chanteur ne peut faire des roulades 
que sur le mot eaene. Hl taut que Je pauvre 
potte arrange ces gouts divers comme il Ie peut 
avec !a situation dramatique.’ 

Est if e tounant que d’aprés ces dispositions 
universelles, on mait en Jtalie qu'un mauvais 
opera avec de belle musique ; cela doit arriver 
quand on est passionne pour |’une, et qu’on se 
soucié peu de l'autre, Voltaire a dit que la mu- 
sique chez les Italiens avaut tué la tragadie et il 
adit vrai, Cours de Literuture, par J. F, La 


Harpe.’ 


of diction, surpasses that of Italy. A pro- 
found knowledge of the principles of the 
dramatic art, and the unrivalled beauty ot. 
their ballet, have enabled the French artists 
to embellish their opera with all that Apollo. 
and the Graces could.bestow. Yet with al! 
these dazzling allurements, it wearies and 
exhausts the attention of the spectater,* 
while the Opera Seria of Italy recreates and 
delights him. 

My ears also greatly deceive me, if the 
musical artists of the former would endure 
a comparison with those of the latter. An 
Italian, in witnessing the dealening applauses 
of a French audienze, which were, however, 
not sufficientiy loud to drown the voice ot 
the actress upen the stage, exclaimed ¢ gir 
Francesi hanno le orecehie di-corno. Those 
who have had their ears wounded by the 
screaming of Madume Branchu, in the cha- 
racter of Armide, and have seen Rinaldo 
roused trom his voluptuous dream by the 
stentorian voice of Derivis, accompanied 
with all the cymbals, trumpets and kettle- 
drums of the orchestra, must have regretted 
that any thing so offensive should mar the 
beauty of a performance, which in some 
measure vindicates, with regard to the 
French opera, the justness of these beautiful 
lines of Voltaire, 


“ I] faut se rendre a ce palais magique,. 
Ox les beaux vers, la danse et la musique, 
L’art de charmer les yeux par les couleurs, 
art plus heureux di s¢duire les eceurs, 

De cent plaisirs fout un plaisir unique.” 


The author witnessed at Trieste the 
performaace of the opera of Jason and 
Medea. His description of it is in his 
happiest manner, and as we wish him to 
appear to the best advantage, we present: 
it to our readers. 


“ The Grand Opera of Paris, althougli 
somewhat earieatured in the following deserip- 
tiou of Ronsseau, is even at the present.day not 
Wholly tree trom some of those faults which ex- 
posed it to the ridicule of that unsparing satirist. 
*On voit les actrices, presque en convulsion, 
arracher avee violence ces Glapissimens de leurs 
poumous les poiugs fermes,.contre la poitrine, la 
tete cu arriere le visage euflamme, les vaisseaux 
voutles, Festomae pantelant; on ne sait lequel 
est le plus disagreablement atfiecte, de Veeil ou 
de loreille, leurs efforts font autant souffrir ceux 
que les regardent, que leurs chants, ceux que 
les Ceoutent ;-—concevez que cette manicre de 
chanter est empleyée pour exprimer ce que 
Quinault a jamais dit de plus galant et de plus 
tendre. Imagtiez les Muses, les Graces, les 
Amours, Venus meme s’exprimant avec cette 
delicatesse et jugez de Veffet!—A ces beaux 
sous aussi justes qu’ils sont doux sec marient tres 
cdignement ceux de Vorchestre. Figurez vous 
ui charivari sans fin @’iustruments saus melodie ; 
un rouron trainant et perpetuel de basse ; chose 
la plus lugubre, Ja plus assommante que J’aie 
entendue de ma vie, et qui Je n’ai jamais pu 
supporter une demiheure sans gagner un violent 
mal de tete,’ 
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«The sounds of the orchestra no sooner 
struck my ears, than I recognized the exqui- 
site execution of the German artists. The 
opera, entitled Gli preiendentt delust, open- 
ed with a charming duet between the Prima 
donna, and the Tenore. The Primo Buffo 
was the first in Italy, and sang the arvas 
with inimitable grace and humour. In 
Italy, itis the fashion to be inattentive to 
the recitative parts of the opera, but when 
the orchestra pauses, and the actor comes 
forward to the front of the stage, and an- 
nounces tothe audience by his looks, that 
he is goirg to sing the aria, a general si- 
lence immediately follows. A similar pause 
in conversation takes place at the com- 
mencement of the ballet, which, as may 
readily be conceived, has powerful attrac- 
tions for a people upon whom the spells of 
beauty ard the enchanting power of grace- 
tul motion act with an irresistible fascina- 
tion. 

“ The subject of the ballet was taken from 
the story of Jason and Medea. The addi- 
tion of any novel attractions to a tale, fa- 
miliar to every school-boy, would at first 
seem to involve difficulties almost invinci- 
ble. But the resources of art are unlimited, 
and the history of the chief of the Argonauts 
and his spouse, although a hecknied tale, 
and akhough degraded from tne dignity of 
the epopee and the drama to a pantomime, 
appeared with a renovated lustre that in- 
stantaneously seized upon the attention of 
the spectator. The poetry of Euripides 
does not operate upon the fancy and the 
heart with a sway more irresistible, than 
that succession of magical illusions which 
compose this ballet, and by which the artist 
reaches through the senses the finer organs 
and nobler passions of the soul. Terpsi- 
chore, on this orcasion, shewed herseit <he 
rival of Melpomene, or rather the latter, 
abdicating her dignity, and borrowing the 
enchanting graces of her sister muse, ap- 
peared ns less additional loveliness than 
Juno, when she shone with all those inefla- 
hke attractions conterred upon her person 
by the possession of the zone of Venus. 
Looks often dart the contagious fire of poe- 
try more than the most foreible and brilliant 
composition of words ; and the music 
which unites its ravishing spells to the irre- 
sistible enchantments of grace, and height- 
ens the expression of eloquent and living at- 
titudes, is a natural language, in its etiect 
analagous to those passionate and sentimen- 
tal tones in the human voice, which consti- 
tute the charm of declamation. The im- 
passioned character of Medea was beauti- 
iully portrayed ; the ballerina who persona- 
ted it, gave to it all the effeet of which it was 
susceptible.—The discevery of her hus- 
band’s passion forthe daughter of Creon, 
and its effect upon her mind, were happily 


eonceived and forcibly expressed by this te- 


male artist; while the music of the orchestra 
painted to the ear the furious agitation of the 
agonized and distracted mind of Medea. 
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*“ Thy numbers jealousy to nought were fixed, 
Sad proof of thy distresstul state, 
Of diticring themes the veering strain was mixed, 
And now it courted love, now raving called 

on hate. 


“ The struggles of maternal tenderness in 
the bosom of Medea, before she executes 
her horrid purpose, and the grief of Jason 
for the loss of his murdered children, shone 
in colonrs truly dramatic, and might elicit 
tears. ‘The sorceress’s visit tothe infernal 
regions, her countenance palewith jealousy. 
yet meditating revenge, the terror which 
seemed to shake her whole frame at the 
moinent she is to invoke the powers of hell 
to assist her in the execution of her diaboli- 
cal scheme of vengeanre,—the dances of the 
furies around her, their torches illuminating 
the scene with aterrific giare, and to crown 
the whole, Medea borne aloft through the 
air in her car, drawn by fiery dragons, 
evineed in the Italian artists, a superiority 
of ski!lin the machines and decorations ef 
the stage, which made me recollect the 
French theatre, where L have sometimes tix 
the like manner sulfered my spirits to be 
borne along by a succession of passive en- 
joymeuts, and where, encompassed by the 
iilusions of the ballet, or enchanted by the 
syren song of the epera, Lhave feasted to 
satiety at that banquet where reason resigns 
her authority, and leaves the fancy to in- 
dulge in all the luxury of visionary de- 
light. 

“The art of pantomime is carried toa high 
degree of excellence among a people ot # 
lively and ardent imagination. It is so na- 
tural for such a people to employ the lan- 
guage of gesture to express their feelings ; 
anda mode of communication to which men 
at first were led, by a necessity imposed 
tuponthem by the limited stores of language. 
in the earlier stages of its formation, has 
been continued from choice, and cultivated 
as.an enrdellishment. 

«“ The highest degree of perfection at- 
tainable in this art, may be looked for among 
the Italians, who appear to possess, beyond 
any other people, that muscular flexibility 
of countenance, by means of which it sud- 
denly and spontaneously reflects the emo- 
tions of the heart. ‘The causes which render 
the human countenance so sensitive and 
delicate an organ of intellectual communi- 
cation, and which make it so faithful a mir- 
ror of what passesavithin the mind, are not 
more to be ascribed to a particular physical 
conformation, than to the prevalence of 
taste and mental elegance, arising out of a 
particular state of society. 

“ Independevt of that forcible and impas. 
sioned style of gesture, by which nature har 
characterized the Halian nation, the classie 
forms of antiquity which they have contin- 
ually before their eyes, naturally fashion 
them to a standard of grace ; and, indeed, 
omitting the consideration of a cultivated 
taste, the continual presence of these models 
of the beau ideal would Jeed theim insensibly 
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to acquire ahabit of expressing theirthoughts 
and sentiments in the most poetical attitudes. 
Thus the French and Italian ballets fre- 
quently recal to the fancy the fine forms of 
painting and statuary, which acquire addi- 
tional interest when heightened by every 
varying expression, and the fugitive and 
evanescent charms of the living model. 
Even the ideal fictions of the muse, when 
clothed with shape and colour, and exhibited 
in a visible form to the spectator, produce a 
more pleasing effect than when presented 
directly to the mind without the interven- 
tion of the senses: the creative power of the 
imagination being slightly, if at ail exerted, 
while it receives passively its impressions 
through the organs of external perception.” 


Tie favourite species of music with the 
Italians is precisely what might be sup- 
posed agreeable to their soft and voluptu- 
ous character; a music addressed to the 
heart—ihe passions we should rather 
say—and calculated to melt the soul by 
its delicious sweetness and melody. ‘The 
senses are taken captive—the imagination 
roves in a Jabyrinth of song and luxury— 
and every nobler sentiment and feeling 
dissolves before the influence of a science 
that was intended to act as the ally of 
virtue. 

From the Operawe gladly turn our at- 
tention to the dramatic writers of Italy. 
The author has given an interesting 
sketch of the three principal modern lhite- 
rati who have devoted their talents to dra- 
matic composition. We regret that we 
have only room for the portrait ef Alferi, 
which we do not hesitate to say is drawn 
with great vigour and felicity, and de- 
serves to be mentioned as a splendid but 
just eulogiim on one in whose productions 
the fire of genius was fanned by the 
wings of freedom. 


“ But the dramatic poet whom the Italians 
regard with a veneration bordering upon 
idolatry, is AZfiert. The powerful allure- 
ments of Metastasio’s poetry, appears to 
have won for him the privilege of fixing the 
laws of dramatic composition. He assimi- 
lated the genius of tragedy to the softness 
and languor of pastoral poetry, nor is it 
diflicult to conceive how a people softened 
by indolence and pleasure, should be in- 
clined to prefer brilliancy of imagination 
and voluptuousness of sentiment, to depth 
of fecling and energy of thought. How great 
then, is the merit of Alfieri, who combated 
rage these enchantments, and infused 
into tragedy her ancient spirit. Since his 
time the theatre in Italy has beena great 
school of virtue and moral wisdom. Mel- 
pomene no tonger appears with her majes- 
tic forehead bound with chaplets of flow- 
ers and with the voice and smiles of a Siren. 
Alfieri divested her of these meretricious 
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charms, restored to her the solemn step, the 
elevated look, the lofty accent, and clothed 
her with the flowing majesty of her antique 
costume, 

‘“ But with all his merits, Alfieri does net 
appear to have seized the justest concep- 
tion of tragedy. Solicitous chiefly to avoid 
the etfeminacy of Metastasio, he has gone 
to the opposite extreme. His illustrations 
and metaphors are employed for sake of 
strength, more than for ornament, and his 
aversion to embellishment led him to the 
adoption of a style harsh and unpoetical. 
To borrow an illustration from painting, all 
his pieces are deficient in repose. The mind 
is kept too continually on the stretch. This 
tragical uniformity renders his dramas, in 
spite of their great beauties, heavy and te- 
dious. IT cannot conceive why the mee 
poet should not be permitted occasionally 
to step aside to regale his reader with a de- 
scription or an episode, and why a liberty 
allowed in epic composition, should be con- 
sidered inconsistent with the laws of the 
drama. In the seventh book of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered, after a series of san- 
guinary battles and martial exploits, how 
refreshing to the imagination is the solitary 
retreat on the banks of the Jordan, and the 
adventures of Erminia and the Shepherd 
among scenes of pastoral innocence and 
simplicity. ‘ A beauty of this kind in Shak- 
speare,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘has been 
finely remarked by sir Joshua Reynolds. 
After the awful scene in which Macbeth re- 
lates to his wife the particulars in his inter- 
view with the weird sisters, and where the 
design is conceived of accomplishing their 
predictions that very night, by the murder 
of the king, how grateful is the sweet and 
tranquil picture presented to the faney in 
the dialogue between the king and Banquo 
before the castle gate ;’ 


“ This eastle hath a pleasant seat: the air 
Nunbly and swiftly recommends itself 
Unto our general sense. 
This guest of summer, 
The temple haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov’d mansionary, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutty friese, 
Buttress nor coigne of ’vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant 
cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, T have ob- 
served, 
The air is delicate. 


“ Although terror and sublimity are the 
emotions which Shakspeare is most success- 
ful in raising, yet as images of horror, when 
the mind dwells on them too long become 
painful, the scene from time is shifted, and 
the gloom of the imagination occasionall 
relieved by a succession of gay and exhilli- 
rating impressions. He knew every secret 
avenue to the heart, which he alternately 
pierces with the most poignant anguish, 
melts with compassion, or convulses with 
laughter. But the strain of Alfieri is un- 
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varied. AW his dramas are modelled after the 
same pattern. When you have read his con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi, and his Philip the Se- 
cond, you appear to have exhausted all the 
treasures of his fancy. The love of liberty 
with which some of his pieces are so strong- 
ly marked, and which is the predominant 
sentiment throughout most of them, have 
acquired for him a great reputation among 
a people who know nothing of liberty but 
its false and splendid visions, which are of- 
ten not more happily suited to the purposes 
of the dramatic poet, than they are repug- 
nant to the sober realities of life. Never- 
theless, with all his defects, he has erected, 
on a durable basis, a monument over which 
unceasing honours are destined to accumu- 
late, and the name of Alfieri, when his 
works shall be better understood abroad, 
will share with Shakspeare, Racine and 
Schiller, that universal admiration which 
the consent of ages and the voice of expe- 
rience confirms. 

‘‘ The change which the moral and political 
principles of his tragedies, have effected in 
the modes of teeling and thinking through- 
out Italy, has evidently created a spirit which 
its present government must be fearful of 
provoking. a discountenance, as far as 
they can with policy, the representation of 
those pieces in which the principles of liber- 
ty are forcibly inculcated. His dramas, 
however, produce their most powertul im- 
pression in the closet, as there are few de- 
claimers in Italy capable of conceiving the 
depth of his sentiments, or of reciting his 
verses so as to mark the beauties of his 
forcible and sententious style. Yet he has 
invigorated the sentiments of the Malian 
people, and infused into them a portion of 
their ancient spirit. The bold ard fearless 
manner in which they quote his verses, as 
applicable to themselves and their present 
situation, authorize me to believe, that Al- 
fieri has helped to sow the seeds of that rest- 
lessness which they discover under the yoke 
of their present governments, and the 
sources of which must be extinguished be- 
fore Italy can enjoy a lasting repose. They 
feel and act as if nothing was wanting but 
a resolute chief to lead them to the pos- 
session of that liberty which is the object 
of their sighs. 


‘* Gia in alto stan gli ignudi ferri ; accenna, 
Accenna sol: gia nei devoti petti, 
Piombar gli vedi; e a liberta dar via.* 

“ No poet, since the time of Lucan, has 
worshipped with truer devotion at the 
shrine of liberty, or painted its effects 
on the heart with more genuine enthu- 
siasm than Alfieri. If his strains shall not 
kindle a flame to consume the structures of 
despotism, they will, however, keep alive 
the sacred flame on thie altar of his couniry.”’ 


At Trieste the author saw the Emperor 
Francis, who at that period was making 
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a tour through his recovered dominions of 
Italy agd Dalmatia. 


«« He was met at a distance from the city 
by the public functionaries, and escorted 
eps 3 the corso or principal street, afong 
the sides of which the military were drawn 
up. The martial music of the German 
regiments, which is so noble, and the inces- 
saut firing from the fort and harbour, gave 
no small degree of solemnity to this event. 
A thousand white handkerchiefs waved 
by the fair hands of ladies, streamed from 
the windows under which he passed, and 
the multitude shouted viva nostro sovrano. 
The front of the exchange, which terminates 
the corso, was decorated with a large trans- 
parent painting representing the mixed 
population of Trieste, with wreaths and 
presents in their hands, which they offered 
as atestimony of their gratitude and loyal- 
ty tothe emperor, Between the imperial 
residence and the theatre, a beuutiful tri- 
umphal arch was constructed, bearing this 
inscription, 


Carri patrie patri adventum 
Loett celebrant Tergestini.* 


“ Francis witnessed all these expressions 
of zeal to his house, with the ‘air of a man 
whose ruling passion was not that of em- 
pire and command. He returned the vivas 
of the populace by a quick and awkward 
inclination of his head, and a mechanical 
movement of his hand to his hat. As I 
saw him descend from his carriage, his 
countenance and person impressed me with 
the idea of a plein artless man, marked with 
pone of the terrific or captivating traits of 
superior genius. None of those royal and 
martial graces which played around the 
person of Buonaparte, or of Louis the 
fourteenth. His equipage was plain, he 
wore a uniform of grey blue, and was de- 
corated with the golden fleece, and the or- 
ders of St. Stephen, and Maria Theresa. 
Ilis hat was three cornered, and ornament- 
ed with a bunch of heron’s feathers. He 
was remarkably condescending and familiar 
with the persons who were presented to 
him. An American gentleman who had ap 
interview of half an hour with him at Vien- 
na, in which he spoke with much interest 
onthe subject of American commerce, told 
me that at the end of the conversation, he 
thanked him, with an airof great cordiality 
and politeness, for the information be had so 
kindly communicated. He partook but lit- 
tle in the public amusements that had been 
got up tor his entertainment. The provin- 
cia! noblesse and the merchants of ‘Trieste, 
were candidates for his smiles; the former 
endeavouring with ‘the faded remains of 
their courtly graces,’ to withdraw his atten- 
tion from the latter, whose iinmense riches 
obscured the boast of heraldry. At the 


public balls and conversezioni, the ladies both 
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noble and bourgeios, exerted all the power 
of their wit and charms to draw from him 
a compliment, or to ensnare some of the 
young officers in his train, the magic lus- 
tre of whose stars and military decorations 
played among crowds of beauty, and over- 
powered many a bright eye, and fascinated 
many an aspiring heart. These f¢/es were 
concluded by a magnificent illumination, of 
which it is scarcely too bold an expression 
to say, that it restored daylight to the streets 
of Trieste. The masts and rigging of the 
ships anchored in the Adriatic, hung with 
innumerable famps, looked another 
hemisphere of constellations rising from the 
sea. 

‘The mind on such occasions is prone 
to indulge in reflections on the instability of 
human greatness, and never did I feel more 
disposed {o moratize on the eventful scenes 
of the great political drama, from the stu- 
pefaction and horror of whose bloody ca- 
tastrophe mankind have scarcely yet re- 
covered. To compare great things with 
smal], I had witnessed at Paris similar 
honours paid to Napoleon when in the 
height of his prosperity, and T remembered 
him in the decline ot his glory, in all the 
array of imperial pageantry, passing down 
the avenue of the Thuillieres, and entering 
the palace of the corps Legislatif, not like a 
fugitive, but like a triumphant congueror, 
demanding ef that body its assent to an- 
other conscription to rescue his laurels from 
disgrace. When I heard him impute the 
dlisasters of his army not to human foes, 
but to the hostility of the elements, there 
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was an imposing grandeur in the peculiarity 
of his situation, which appeared to give the 
stamp of veracity to his assertion. He alone, 
of all the nation, seemed to stand erect at 
that desperate crisis, animating her to an- 
other contest, transfusing into her his own 
inextinguishable love of glory, and uphold- 
ing by the power of his genius the mighty 
fabric of empire, which was then tottering 
to its base, and ready to crush bir with its 
ruins.” 


In this last paragraph we recognise ar 
honest feeling of admiration for great and 
lofty talents, environed with difficulties 
that feebler minds, possessed of all the 
apparent resources of Napoleon, would 
have sunk under, without an effort. The 
chief resource of that wonderful perso- 
nage was in himself. In his rise great, 
but greater in his decline, and in his fall 
greatest, the mind of Napoleon always 
soared above the level of itis fortunes :— 
Unmoved, he beheld with equal indiffer- 
ence the desertion of his allies, the malice 
of his foes, and had he fought like Wash- 
ington, for liberty, who would not weep 
over the fall of so mighty a spirit? but he 
was a despot, and while we execrate the 
use which the allies have made of their 
success, we regret the fate of Napoleon 
only, because it has involved so many 
nations—but temporarily, we trust—in 
the gleom of a denser and more ignomi- 
nious tyranny than his own. G. 


Ant. 2. The Brownie of Bodsheck ; and other Tales. By Jamyrs Woce, Author of 
“ The Queen’s Wake,” * Pilgrims of the Sun,” &¢. &c. pp. 280. New-York 
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O most of our readers the name and 
merits of Mr. Hogg are, we pre- 

sume, sufficientiv known. As a poet, his 
clai:ns to applause are founded principal- 
iy on the possession of an exuberant and 
¢elicitous imagination, and a command of 
verse that is not exceeded by any of his 
brother minstrels. His powers of de- 
scription are considerable—occasionally 
he is sublime—but his forte, we think, lies 
zn the pathetic. He is uniformly chaste 
in sentiinent and diction; intertively he 
seems to shrink, with the virgin modesty 
of unsophisticated nature, from thoughts 
and expressions which irresistibly besiege 
the voiuptuons gemus of many of our 
modern poets, and he is eminently entitled 
to the praise of having drawn some of the 
finest and most glowing pictures that can 
be presented to the fancy, without mixing 
up in his descriptions a word or idea that 
can be construed tnto a breach of the 


most delicately-constituied virtue. He is 
warm, but he is also pure. The fire he 
communicates to the imagination of his 
readers, is borrowed from no earthly 
source—and while he prepares for the 
heart and the fancy many a delicious ban- 
quet, he disdains to flatter and feed the 
senses by the prostitution of his muse. 

{t is not our intention to enter at pre- 
sent into a more lengthened exposition oi 
his qualities as a poet, though we hope 
shortiy, to have both opportunity and lei- 
sure to gratify our readers with a fuiler 
analysis of Mr. Hogg’s poetical talents. 
The productien which now calls for our 
attention displays him ina new, and we 
think, very favorable point of view; the 
subject, taken from the persecution ef 
the old Covenanters of Scotland, under 
James the second, is full of interest ; the 
characters, more particularly that of the 
generous, open-hearted farmer, Waltcr 


Laidlaw, and his lovely daughter Kathe- 
rine, are sketched with no mean hand; 
the incidents are varied with skill, and the 
language, both in description and dialogue, 
is easy, chaste, and not infrequently elo- 
quent. In speaking of the characters, we 
ought not to have omitted Nanny Elshin- 
der, nor the rough but kindly Roy Mac- 
pherson. The first is a finesketch of aheart 
and mind of no common order, borne down 
and distracted by the severest sorrows, 
and supported only by the hope of meet- 
ing in a blissful eternity, the recompence 
of her earthly sufferings : and Macpher- 
son is an ably-drawn portrait of a man of 
warm and compassionate feelings, com- 
pelled by his situation to act in opposition 
to his sentiments, and at the same time 
unable to stem the effusions of a disposi- 
tion naturally humane and benevolent ; 
and giving vent to his feelings in a dialect 
pretty nearly as uncouth and rugged as 
that of Caliban. The supernatural part 
of the story is managed with extraordi- 
aary ability, and it is not till we reach 
the conclusion of the tale, that we disco- 
ver the Brownie and his brother spirits to 
be as human as the superstitious peasan- 
try whom they terrified in (heir evening 
and midnight perambulations. 

We will now endeavour to give our re2- 
ders the substance of this interesting story, 
an as full and particular a manner as our 
imits will permit, condensing the main 
part of the narrative, and interweaving 
with our abstract such passages as appear 
best adapted to display the author’s ta- 
ents, and those powers of ortginal genius 
with which we have been forcibly struck 
sn the perusal of his book. 

Walter Laidlaw, the here of the tale, 
is a substantial and exen opulent farmer 
— possessing three thousand head of cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses—and considerable 
property in money, outstanding in loans 
to the neighbouring farmers, whose inc2- 
pacity to mcet the expenses of their es- 
tablishments, the benevolence of Laidlaw 
prompted him to relieve. His family con- 
sists of two sons, and a daughter, ** lovely 
as youthtul peets dream of,” the idol of 
her father, possessed of superior abilities, 
better educated than any of the damsels 
of the vicinity, graceful aad modest in 
her manners, and endowed with resolu- 
tion and fortitude beyond that of woman, 
and surpassing that of nine-ienths of the 
hardier sex. 

The political feelings of Walter are all on 
the side of the govecrament, and while he 
is what would now be termed a /iberalist 
in matters respecting religion, the name 
ef an old Covenanter is associated in the 
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mind of the honest farmer with all the 
hideous ideas of anarchy and rebellion. 
The natural benevolence of Laidlaw al- 
ways inducing him to lean toward the 
side of misfortune, counteracts the 
strength of his loyalty, and the miseries 
endured by the persecuted covenanters, 
excite in his bosom the warmest emotions 
of compassion for their desolate condi- 
tion. In one of his excursions he falls in 
with some of this conscientious and 
harmless race, whom at first he mis- 
takes for robbers; but discovering them 
to belong to the sect whose sufferings bad 
so frequently called forth the tribute of 
his sympathy, and actuated by the warm 
impulse of a generous heart, he resolves 
not only to screen them from the crue! 
vigilance of the government, but to ren- 
der them every assistance which theic 
wretched state requires. His own account 
of their meeting is the best that can be 
given. 


“¢ ft was ona mirk misty day in Septem- 
ber,’ said Walter, ‘1 mind it weel, that & 
took my plaid about ime, and a bit gay 
steeve aik stick in my hand, and away I sets 
to turn aff the Winterhopeburn sheep. The 
wind had been east-about a’ that harst, ? 
hae some sma’ reason ne’er to forget it, and 
they had amaist gane wi’ a’ the gairs i’ our 
North Grain. I weel expected I wad find 
them a’ in the scaithe that dark day, and f 
Was just amind to tak them hame in & 
drove to Aidie Andison’s door, and say, 
‘ Here’s yer sheep for ye, lad; ye maun 
outher keep them better, or else, gude faith, 
Vil keep them for ye.’—I had been crest and 
put about wi’ them a’ that year, and I wus 
just gaun to bring the screw to the nebo 
the mire-snipe. Weel, off I sets—I had « 
special dog at my fect, anda bit gay fine 
stick in my hand, and] was rather cross- 
natured that day—‘ Auld Wat’s no gaun to 
be o’er-trampit wi’ nane o’ them, for a’ that’s 
come and gane yet,’ quo’[ to mysel as & 
gaed up the burn. Weel, I slings aye wi’ a gay 
lang step; but, by the time that I had won 
the Forkings, 1 gat collied amang the mist, 
sae derk, that fient a spark I could see— 
Stogs aye on through cleuch and gill, and 
a’ the gairs that they used to sponnge, but, 
to my great mervel, I can neuther see @ 
hair of a ewe’s tail, nor can [hear the bleat 
of a lamb, or the bell ofa wether—No 
outher of my ain or ither folks !—*Ay,’ says 
I to mysel, ‘ what can be the meaning o° 
this ? od, there has been somebody here 
afore me the day’ I was just standin loak- 
ing about me amang the lang hags that lead 
out frae the head o’ the North Grain, and 
considering what could be wert of a’ the 
sheep, When I noticed my dog, Reaver, 
gaun coursing away forrit as he had Leen 
setting afox. What's this, thinks he 


gangs very angry like, cocking his tail, aud 
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setting up his birses, till he wan to the very 
brink of a deep hag ; but when he gat there, 
my certy, he wasna lang in turning! Back 
he comes, by me, an’ away as the deil had 
been chasing him; as terrified a beast I saw 
never—Od, sir, I fand the very hairs o’ m 
head begin to creep, and a prinkling throug 
a’ my veins and skin like needles and preens. 
“God guide us!’ thinks I, ‘what can this 
be 2? Theday was derk, derk; for I was in 
the very stamoch o’ the cludd, as it were ; 
still it was the day time, an’ the e’e of hea- 
ven was open. I was as near turned an’ run 
after my tike as ever I'll miss, but I just 
tand a stound o’ manheid gang through my 
heart, an’ forrit I sets wi’ a’ the vents o’ my 
head open. ‘If its flesh an’ blude,’ thinks [, 
* or it get the owrance o’ auld Wat Laidlaw, 
od it sal get strength o’ arm for aince.’ It 
was a deep hag, as deep as the wa’s 0’ this 
house, and a strip o’ green sward alang the 
bottom o’t; and when I came to the brow, 
what does I see but. twa lang liesh chaps 
lying sleeping at ither’s sides, baith happit 
wi’ the same maud. ‘ Hallo! criesI, wi’ 
a stern voice, ‘ wha hae we here?’ If ye 
had but seen how they lookit when they 
stertit up; od, ye wad hae thought they 
were twa scoundrels wakened frae the 
dead! I never saw twa mair hemp-looking 
dogs in my life. 

«<<¢ What are ye feared for, lads ? Whaten 
twa blades are ye ? Or what are ye seeking 
in sic a place as this?’ 

“<¢ This is a derk day, gudeman.’ 

This isa derk day, gudeman! That's 
sic an answer as I heard never. [ wish ye 
wad tell me something [ dinna ken—and 
that’s wha ye are, and what ye're seeking 
here?’ 

We’re seeking nought yours, friend.’ 

[dinna believe a word uo t—ye're nae 
folk o’ this country—I doubt ye ken o’er 
weel what stealing 0’ sheep is—But if ye 
winna tell me plainiv and honestly your 
business here, the deil be my inmate gin I 
winna knock your twa heads thegither.’ 

«<< There is a gude auld say, honest man, 
it is best to let sleeping dogs lie, they may rise 
and biie you.’ 

me, lad'—Rise an’ bite me /—I 
wad like to see a dog on a’ the heights o’ 
Chapelhope that wad snarl at me, let be to 
bite !’ 

“ [had a gay steeve dour aik stick in my 


‘hand, an’ wi’ that Ibegoud to heave’t up, 


no to strike them, but just to gi’e them a 
sek o’ the coming-on that was in’t. By 
this time they were baith on their feet ; and 
the ane that was neist me he gi’es the tabie 
of his jocky-coat a fling back, and out he pu’s 
a braid sword frae aneath it—an’ wi’ the 
same blink the ither whups a sma’ spear out 
o’ the heart o’ his aik stick, ‘ Here’s for ye 
then, auld camstary,’ says they; ‘an un- 
lucky fish gets an unlucky bait.’ Od sir, I 
was rather stoundit: I began to look o’er my 
shouther, but there was naething there but 
the swathes o’ mist. What wad I hee gien 
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fur twa minutes of auld John o’ the Mu- 
chrah! However, there was nae time to 
loose—it was come fairly to the neb o’ the 
mire-snipe wi’ me. I never was gude when 
taken by surprise a’ my life—gie me a wee 
time, an’ I turn quite foundemental then— 
sae, to tell the truth, in my hurry I took the 
flier’s part, flang the plaid frae me, and ran 
off up the hag as fast as my feet could carry 
me, an’ a’ the gate the ragamuffian wi’ - 
the sword was amaist close at my heels. 
The bottom o’ the hag was very narrow, 
twa could hardly rin abreast. My very 
bluid began to rise at being chased by twa 
skebels, and I thought I heard a voice with- 
in me, crying, ‘ Dinna flee, Wat Laidlaw ! 
dinna flee, auld Wat! ye hae a gude cause 
by the end! I wheeled just round in a mo- 
ment, sir, and drew a desperate straik at the 
foremost, an’ sae little kend the haniel 
about fencing, that instead o’ sweeing aff 
my downcome wi’ his sword, he held up 
his sword-arm to save his head—I gart his 
arm just snap like a pipe-stapple, and down 
fell his bit whittle to the ground, and he on 
aboon it. The tither, wi’ his sma’ spear, 
durstna come on, but ran for it; I followed, 
aud was mettler o’ foot than he, but I 
durstna grip kim, for fear he had run his bit 
spit through my sma-fairns i’ the struggle, 
for it was as sharp as a lance, but I keepit 
a little back till I gat the end o’ my stick 
just i’ the how o’ his neck, and then I 
gae him a push that soon gart him plew the 
flow with his nose. On aboon him I gets, 
and the first thing I did was to fling away 
his bit twig of a sword—I gart it shine 
through the air like a fiery dragon—then I 
took him by the cuffo’ the neck, and lugged 
him back to his neighbour, wha was lying 
graning inthe hag. ‘ Now, billies, says I, 
re shall answer face to face, it wad hae 
een as good soon as syne: tell me direct- 
ly wha ye are, and what’s your business 
here, or, d’ye hear me, I'll tye ye thegither 
like twa tikes, and tak ye to them that will 
gar ye-speak.’ 

“¢ Ah! lack-a-day, lack-a-day said the 
wounded man, ‘ ye’re arash, foolish, pas- 
sionate man, whaever ye be.’ 

¢Ye’re may be no very far wrang there,’ 
quo’ 1; ‘ but for aince, I trow, [had gude 
reason. Ye thought to kill me wi’ your bits 
o’ shabbles o’ swords 

“‘<In the first place then,’ said he, ‘ ken 
that we wadna hae shed ae drap 0’ your 
blood, nor wranged a hair o’ your head— 
all that we wanted was to get quit of ye, to 
keep ye out o’ danger an’ scaith. Ye hae 
made a bonny day’s wark on’t truly, we had 
naething in view but your ain safety—but 
sin’ ye will ken ye maun ken; we belang to 
a poor proscribed remnant, that hae fled 
from the face of a bloody persecution. We 
have left all, and lost all, for the cause of 
our religion, and are driven into this dismal 
wilderness, the only miserabie retreat left 
us in our native land.’ ‘ 

Od, sir! he hadna weel begun to speal: 
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till the light o the truth began to dawn with- 
in me like the brek o’ the day-sky, an’ I 
grew as red too, for the devil needna hae 
envied me my feelings at that time. I 
couldna help saying to mysel, ‘Whow, 
whow, Wat Laidlaw! but ye hae made a 
bonny job o’t this morning !—Here’s twa 
puir creatures, worn out wi famine and 
watching, come to seek a last refuge amang 
your hags and mosses, and ye maun fa’ to 
and be pelting and threshing on them like 
an incarnate devil as ye are—QOh, wae’s 
me! wae’s me !'"—Lord, sir, I thought my 
heart wad burst—there was a kind 0’ yuke 
came into my een that Ecould hardly bruke ; 
but at length the muckle tears wan out wi? 
asair faught, and down they came down 
ower my head, dribble for dribble. The 
men saw the pliskie that I was in, and there 
was a kind o’ ruefu’ benevolence ? their 
looks, I never saw ony thing like it. 

“¢ Dinna be wae for us, honest man,’ 
said they ; ‘we hae learned to sufler—we 
hae kend nought else for this mony a long 
and bloody year, an’ we look tor nought else 
for the wee while we hae to sojourn % this 
weary world—we hae learned to suffer pa- 
tiently, and to welcome our sufferings as 
mercies.’ 

“¢ Ve’ve wona gude length, man,’ quo’ 
J; ‘but they’re mercies ‘hat Pm never very 
fond o°—I wish ye had suffered under ony 
hand but mine, stn’ it be your lot. 

¢ Dinna be sorry for us, honest man ; 
there never was an acto’ mair justice than 
this that ye hae inflicted. Last night there 
were fifteen o’ us met at evening worship— 
we hadna tasted meat for days and nights ; 
to preserve our miserable lives, we stole a 
sheep, dressed, and ate it; and wi this very 
arm that you hae disabled, did grip and 
kill that sheep. It was a great sin, nee 
doubt, but the necessity was also great—l 
am sae far punished, and I hope the Lord 
will forgie the rest.’ 

he dinna,’ quo’ T, ‘he’s no what I 
think him.’ Then he began a lang serious 
harangue about the riches o’ free grace, and 
about the wickedness o’ our nature; and 
gaid, that we could do nacthing 0’ oursells 
bul sin. J said it was a hard construction, 
but I couldna argy the point ava wi’ him— 
I never was a dab at these lang-winded 
stories. Then they cam on about prelacy 
and heresies, and something they ca’d the 
act of abjuration. I couldna follow him 
out at nae rate; but I says, ‘f pit nae 
doubt callants, but ye're right, for ye hae 
proven to a’ the warld that ye think sae ; 
and when a man feels conscious that he’s 
right, | never believe he can be tar wrang in 
sic matters. But that’s no the point in ques- 
tion; letus consider what can be done for 

e e’en now—Poor souls! God kens, my 

eart’s sair for ye ; but this land’s mine, an’ 
a’ the sheep around ye, an’ ye’re welcome 
to half-a-dozeu o’ the best o’ them in sic a 
case.’ 

«¢ Ah! lack-a-day, lack-a-day! Ifye be the 
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gudeman o’ the Chapelhope, ye’ll rue the 
day that ever ye saw us. If it’s kend that 
ye countenanced us in word or deed, 
ye’re aruined man ; for the blood-hounds 
are near at hand, and they'll herry ye out 
and in, but and ben—Lack-a-day! lack-a- 
day! in a wee while we may gang and 
come by the Chapelhope, and nouther see a 
lum reek nor hear a cock craw ; for Clavers 
ison the one hand and Lag on the other, 
and they’re coming nearer and nearer us 
every day, and hemming us in sairer and 
sairer—renounce us and deny us, as ye wish 
to thrive,’ 

“¢Na, na, lads, let them come—let them 
come their ways! Gin they should take a 
the ewes and kye on the Chapelhope, I can 
stock it o’er again. I dinna gie a bawbee 
about your leagues, and covenants, and as- 
sociations, for think aye there’s a good deat 
o’ faction and dourness in them; but or 
I'll desert a fellow a creature that’s oppress- 
ed, if he’s an honest man, and lippens to me, 
od, I'll gie them the last drap o’ my heart’s 
bluid.’ 

“When they heard that, they took me out 
to the tap of a knowe, and began to whistle 
like plovers—nae herd alive could hae kend 
but they were plovers—and or ever I wist, 
ilka hag, and den, andtod-hole round about, 
seem'd to be fu’ o’ plovers, for they fell a’ to 
the whistling an’ answering ane another at 
the same time. had often been wondering 
how they staid sae lang on the heights that 
year, for [ heard them aye whewing e’en 
an’ morn ; but little trowed [they were a’ 
twa-handed plovers that I heard. In half 
an hour they had sic a squad gathered the- 
gither as e’e never glimed on. There ye 
might hae seen auld gray-bearded ministers, 
lairds, weavers, and poor hinds, a’ sharing 
the saine hard fate. They were pale, rag- 
ged, and hungry, and several o’ them lame 
and wounded; and they had athegither 
sic a haggard severity i’ their demeaner, 
Lord torgie me, gin 1 wasna feared to look 
atthem! There was ane o’ them a doctor 
blade, wha soon set the poor chield’s arm ; 
and he said, that after a’ it wasna broken, 
but only dislockit and sair brizzed. That 
doctor was the gabbiest bedy ever IT met 
wi’; he spake for them a’, and I whiles fear- 
ed that he sclented a wee. He tried a’ that 
he could to make me a Cameronian, but £ 
wadna grip; and when I was coming away 
to leave him, ‘ Laidlaw,’ quo’ he, ‘we ken 
ye to be an honest, honourable man ; here 
you see aremnant of poor, forlorn, misre- 
presented creatures, Who have thrown them- 
selves on your mercy: if ye betray us, it 
will be the worse for ye both here and here- 
after ; if you save and protect us, the pray- 
ers of the just win their way to Heaven, 
though fiends should be standing by to op- 
pose them—Ay, there’s naething can stop 
their journey, Laidlaw !—The winds canna 
blaw them aside, the clouds canna drown 
them, and the lights o’ Heaven canna 
burn them; aud your name will stand st 
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thet bar wheve Giere’s nee cruel and partial 
judee-—What ve gie to us, ye gie to your 
Maker, and he will re ray you sevenfold.’ 

Od, ihe body was tike to garme play the 
Bairn and greet even out. Weel, eanna 
mind the half that he said, but he endit wt 
this :——* We have seen our friends all bound, 
banished, and destroyed; they have died 
on the field, on the scatfold, and at the stake 5 
but the reek o° their blood shall drive the 
eruel Stuarts frae the land they have dis- 
graced, and out of ita ehurch of truth and 
liberty shall spring. There is still a bhandtu’ 
remaining in’ Israel that have not yet bow- 
ed the kneel to Baal, nor yet kissed hiin-— 
That remnant has fled here to escape the 
crucliy of man; but a worse fate threatens 
us now—we are all of us perishing with fa- 
mine—For these three days we have tasted 
nothing but the green moss, save a few 
wretched trouts, eells,and adders.’ Ethers, 
man! quo’ For the love God take 
care how ye eat the ethers—-ye may as weel 
eut og throats at aince as eat them. Na 
na, lad, that’s meat that will never dow I 
said nae mair, but gae just a weve to my 
dog. * Reaver, quo’ T, away. 
three minutes he had ten score oO ewes and 
wedders at my hand. grippit twa o’ the 
best | conld wale, and cut aif their heads wi! 
my ain knife. Now, doctor, quo’ ‘take 
these and roast them, and part them amang 
ye the best way ye can—ve'll find them bet- 
ter than the ethers—Lord, ian, it will never 
do to eat ethers.’ 


The savage ferocity with which the 
Covenanters were pursued by the Stuari 
government—their pationce tn suflerings 
and the unshrinking fortitude they evin- 


ced whenever they tell mito the bands of 


their mereiless enemies—are too well 
known to requive beng dwell upon. “Phe 
year 1685, however, the period in which 
the events recorded in this tale oecurred, 
was distinguished by the more than ordt- 
nary cruelty with which, through the 
southern and western parts of Scotland, 
they were oppressed. The persecution 
on rehgious accounts, rose to ifs acme 
that disastrous vear, and a seal of pro- 
scription was sot upon the Covenanters, 
and all who were suspected of harbour- 
mg them, or rendertig the slightest suc- 
cour to that unfortunate race. Among 
the arents of this tnfernal persecution, 
Graham, viscount of Pundee was the 
chief! He is more familiarly known by 
the abhorred mame of Clavers or Claver- 
house. The character of this man seems 
to have been more decisively exeerable 
than we usually meet with ever among 
villains, ané, armed with power, he exer- 
etsed it witha ferocious, vet cok! blooded 
brutality of which we recollect scare ely 
an example, and which not infreguently 


revolted those whom he commissioned oa 
his errands of blood and destruetion. 
All who have perused the ‘* Tales of my 
Landlord” who is there that has not 
~—-inust be tolerably conversant with the 
character of this heartless miscreant, but 
we cannot help thinking that Mr. Hogg has 
cet him before us, in a fuller costume than 
even the verv powerful writer to whom we 
have alluded. A sterner malignity dar- 
kens in his eye—the spirit of a direr ven- 
eeance compresses or convulses his lip— 
his derision of the calamities he creates is 
expressed with amore savage indifference 
—a more intolerable arrogance aecompa- 
nies his every word, movement, and ges- 
ture-—a deeper and more sanguinary 
misanthropy shades his every feature— 
and he rushes forth in chase of his victims 
wiih a feller animosity ;—in short, there 
is more of the absolute devil in the Cla- 
vers of Mr. Hoge than in the same por- 
traiture by the author above referred to, 
and a completer incorporation of every 
fiendish attribute is effected by the former, 
not assuredly by the superiority of his 
genius, but rather as it appears to us, in 
consequence of his having more diligent- 
iy and deeply studied the character whose 
wild and atrocious features he has so finely 
painted. Of this man more hereatter. 
We shall now give our author’s deserip- 
tion of the district in which the Cove- 
nanters of the south and west had taken 
refuge at the period when Clavers, roused 
to a piteh of demoniaec frenzy by the 
death, at the hands of the fugitives, of an 
olficous priest of the kirk’? who was 
about to betray their haunts. 


the r parts of the lands of Cha- 
pelope ave broken into thousands ot deep 
biack ruts, ex mast by the country people 
muss hrs, Bach of the largest’ of these 
has a green an along its bottom ; and in 
this place in particular they are so numerous, 
sv interseetedand e omplex in their lines, that 
asa hicinge-place, they are unequalled—men, 
foxes, and sheep, may all find there cover 
with equal saiety from being discovered, 
and may hide tor days and nights without 
being aware of one another. The neigh- 
bourirs: farms to the westward abound with 
rocks, caverns, aud ravines. 
‘Vo these mountains. theretore, the shatter- 
ed remaius of the fugitives trom the field of 
Bothwell bridge, as welias the broken and 
persecuted wigs from all the western and 
southern counties, fled as to their last refuge. 
Being wuac quainted, however, with the in- 
hahibente ot the countey in which they had 
tuken shelfer—with their religious prinei- 
ples. or the opinions which they held re- 
specting the measures of governme lit—they 
durst net trust them with the secret of their 
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retreat. They had watches set, sounds for 
signals, and skulked away trom one hiding- 
place to another at tie approach of the 
armed troop, the careless iowler, or the 
solitary shepherd; yea, suct precautions 
were they oblige .d to use, that the ‘y often 
Hed trom the face of one avother. 

“From the midst of that inhospiteble 
wilderness—trom those dark mosses and un- 
frequented caverns—the prayers of the per- 
secuted race nightly arose to the throne of 
the Almighty—pravers, as all testified who 
heard thein, fraught with the mosi simple 
yathos, as well as the most bold and ve- 
eons sublimity. In the solemn gloom 
of the evening, after the last rays of day 
had disappeared, and again in the morning 
before they began to strermer the east, the 
song of praise was sung to that Being, un- 
der whose fatherly chastisement they were 
patiently suffering. These psalins, always 
chanted with ardour and wild melody, and 
borne on the light breezes of the twilight, 
were often heard at a great distance. The 
heart of the peasant grew chill, and his 
hairs stood all on end, as he hasted home to 
alarm the cottage circle with a tale of hor- 
ror. Lights were seen moving by night in 
wilds a caverns where human thing never 
resided, and where the foot of man seldom 
had trode. 

« The shepherds knew, or thought they 
knew, that no human being frequented these 
places; and they believed, as well they 
might, that whole hordes of spirits had takeu 
possession of their remote and solitary 
dells. They lived in terror and cousterua- 
tion. Those who had no tie in the country 
Jeft it, and retreated into the vales, where 
the habitations of men are numerens, and 
where the fairy, the brownie, or the walk- 
ing ghost, is rarely seen. Such as had 
friends whom they could not leave, or sheep 
and cattle upon the lands, as the farmers 
and shepherds had, were obliged to remain, 
but their astonishment and awe continued 
to increase. They knew there was but one 
Being to whom they could apply for pro- 
tection against these unearthly visitants ; 
Tamily worship was begun both at evening 
and morning in the farmer's hall and the 
most remote hamlet; and that age intro- 
duced a spirit of devotion into those re- 
gions, Which one hundred and thirty years 
continuance of the utmost laxity and inde- 
cision in religious principles has not yet 
been able wholly to eradicate. 

“It is likewise necessary to mention 
here, thougk perfectly well known, that 
every corner of that distracted country 
was furnished with a gowusman, to instruct 
the inhabitants in the mild and bentgnant 
principles of preiacy, but chiefly to act as 
spies upon the detested whigs. In the ful- 
filment of this last task they were not re- 
miss; they proved the most inveterate and 
incorrigible enemies that the poor Coyvenar- 
ters had, even though heaven, earth and hell 
seemed to have combined against them 
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‘The officiating priest at the kirk of Saint 
ties of the Lowes had been particntarly 
active in this part of his commission. The 
smallest number could not be convened for 
the purposes of public devotion—two or 
three stragglers ¢ ould not be seen crossing 
the country, but information was instantly 
sent to Clave ‘rs, or some of his officers ; and 
at the same time, these devotional meetings 
were always described to be of the most 
atrocious and rebellious nature. The whigs 
became «grievously incensed against this 
ecclesiastic, for, in the bleakest mountain 
of their native land, they could not enjoy & 
lair in commen w ith the foxes and the wild- 
goats In peace, nor worship their God with- 
out annoyance in the dens and caves of the 
earth. ‘Their conventicles, though held in 
places ever so remote, were broke in upon 
and dispersed by armed (roops, and thei 
ministers and brethren earried awav to pri- 
sons, to banishment, and to desth. hey 
waxed desperate ; aud what will not des- 
perete men do? They waylaid, and seized 
upon one ol the prie st’s emissaries by 
night, a young female, who was running on 
amessage to Gricrson of Lag. Overesme 
With fear at being in custody of such tright- 
fullooking fellows, with their sallow ehecks 
and long beards, she contessed the whole, 
and gave up her despatches.  Toey were ot 
the most aggravated nature. Forthwith two 
or three of the most hardy of the whigs, 
Without the concurrence or knowledge ot 
their brethren, posted straight to the Virgii’s 
chapel that very night, shot the chaplain, 
and buried him ata smail distance trom his 
own little solitary mansion; at the same 
time giving out to the country, that he was 
a sorcerer, an adulterer, and a character 
every way evil. His name has accordingly 
been handed down to posterity as a most 
horrid necromancer. 

This wasa rash and unpremeditated act : 
and, as might well have been foreseen, the 
cure proved worse than the disease. It 
brought the armed troops upon them beth 
from the east and the west. Dundee came 
to ‘Traquair, and stationed companies of 
troops in a line across the country. The 
Laivd ot Lag placed a body of men in the 
narrowest piss of Moffatdale, in the only 
path by which these mountains are acces- 
sible. Thus all communication was cut of 
between the mountain-men and the wes- 
tern counties; for every one who went or 
came by that way, these soldiers took pri- 
soner, searched, und examined; and one 
lad, who was coming trom Moffat, carrying 
more bread than they thought he could « ell 
account for, they shot dead on the spot just 
as he had dropt on his kness to pray. 

A curate, named Clerk, remained. 
to pa ep an eye npon the whigs and pester 
them. He had the charge of twe chapels in 
that vicinity ; the one at a place now called 
Kirkhope, which was dedicated to Saint 
Irene, a saint of whom the narrator ef this 
story could give mo account. The other 
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was dedicated to Saint Lawrence ; the re- 
mains of it are still to be seen at Chapel- 
hope, ina small circular. enclosure on the 
west side of the burn. Clerk was as male- 
volent to the full against the proscribed 
party as his late brother, but he wanted the 
abilities of the deceased ; he was ignorant, 
superstitious, and had assumed a part of the 
fanaticism in religion of the adverse party, 
for it was the age and the country of fana- 
ticism, and nothing else would take. By 
that principally he had gained some in- 
fluence among his hearers, on whom he 
tried every stimulant to. influence them 
against the whigs. The goodwife of Chapel- 
hope was partie cularly attached to him and 
his tenets; he held her completely i in lead- 
ing-strings: her conscience approved of 
every thing, or disapproved, merely as he 
directed ; he flattered her for her deep know- 
ledge in true and sound divinity and the 
fioly Seviptures, although of both she was 
grossly ignorant. But she had learned from 
her preceptor a kind of eant—a jargon of 
religious terms and sentences of Seriptare 
mised, of which she had great pride but 
little understanding. She was just sucha 
character as would have been a whig, had 
she ever had an opportunity of hearing or 
conversing with any of that sect. Nothing 
earthy could be so truly Indicrous as some 
of her exhibitions in a religious style. The 
family and servants were in general swayed 
by their mistress, who took a decided part 
with Clerk in all his schemes against the 
whies, and constantly despatched one of her 
own servants to carry his messages of in- 
formation to the King’s officers. This eir 
cunistance soon beeame known to the 
mountain-mea, and though they were al- 
ways obliged to take re fuge on the lands of 
Chape hope, by day, they avoided carefully 
all communication with the family or shep- 
herds (for several of the shepherds on that 
farm lived in cottages at a great distanee 
from one anotheraud trom the iarm-house.)” 


This same Clerk and his opinions are 
regarded by Walter with equal contempt 
—his hypocrisy, egotism, and ignorance 
of the principles he professed, standing 
in naked deformity before the eyes of the 
but sagacious farmer, and the 
priest's influence in the family was, con- 
sequently, a matter of sore and serious 
recret to him. We have previously 
stated Laidlaw’s sentiments respecting 
the Covenanters—viewing them in the 
fieht of bigots and rebels, he was con- 
seientionsly their enemy, bui while he 
wished their subjection to the government, 
he was far, as we have already seen, from 
desiring either their destruction or per- 
secution. Without being over scrupu- 
tous himself, he revered the sincere pro- 
fession of religion in others—and Walter, 
notwithstanding the infrequency of his 
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visits to the kirk, contrived to sustain 
with his neighbours the character of an 
upright, honest, active, kind-hearted man. 

As soon as he heard of the death of the 
curate, Clavers dispatched a party of 
military from Traquair to gain informa- 
tion concerning the event, and to secure 
the perpetrators, if possible. ‘They pro- 
ceeded, in the first instance, to the resi- 
dence of the deceased, and commenced 
their task with the examination of the 
girl who bore the chaplain’s despatches, 
and who, when seized by the whigs, heard 
their contents, as they were imprudently 
read aloud by one of the party, to his 
listening comrades. The letter informed 
Clavers that considerable numbers of the 
traitors,’’ as the eeclesiastical satellite 
called the Covenanters, had sought shel- 
ter in the wilds of Loch-Skene, whence 
they issued to make depredations in the 
vicinity, where they were also succced- 
ing in making proselytes.—It also inform- 
ed him that ona particular day, one of 
the most celebrated of their preachers 
was to pronounce a discourse at Kirkin- 
hope Linn, and concluding by stating 
that though they were armed with guns, 
bludgeons, &c. such was their pusillani- 
mity, that he (the writer) would under- 
take to clear the country of them witha 
single company of soldiers —a service for 
which, his intimate knowledge of their 
places of refuge, pecuharly adapted him. 

Copland, the commandant of the party, 
now bewan to think his force inadequate 
to the business in hand—he determined, 
however, to scour the wild, and encdea- 
vour to make some prisoners, from whom 
he might gain farther intelligence. Di- 
viding his men into two parties, one he 
heads himself, and ordering the other 
upon a different route, with directions to 
meet him at an appointed spot by noon, 
he proeceds on his search, accompanied 
by two guides. All his endeavours, how- 
ever, fortunately prove unsuccessful. 
The party he sent out, capture one vic- 
tim, a weak emaciated youth, whose 
feebleness rendered him unable to fly, 
and whom they slaughter with circum- 
stances of the most atrocious barbarity. 
But ip this instance, blood was avenged 
by blood, for when Copland repaired to 
his appointed rendevouz, he found only 
ten of his associates, and when the guide 
led him through the path by which they 
ought to have come (a narrow pass in Cha- 
pelhope) there he discovered four of his 
soldiers with their guide ‘ done to death,” 
as they used to savy in the older time; 
and now, tolerably content with his ad- 
ventures in the wilds of Lech- -Skene, and 
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rather reluctant to tempt the fates, he 
posted back with all convenient speed 
to Traquair, to make Clavers acquainted 
with the result of his expedition. The 
gentle viscount of Dundee receives 
the intelligence with his. customary 
sang froid, and utters a polished excla- 
mation intimative of his determination, 
by the help of ‘the blessed and all 
Holy Trinity,” utterly to extirpate the 
seed of the d——d whining psalm-singing 
race from the face of the earth, and ex- 
pressive of his resolution, “ that ere Bel- 
tein there should not be as mueh whig 
blood in Scotland as would make a dish 
of soup for a dog.” His prudence, how- 
ever, induced him to conceal the sudden 
and unaccountable less of the soldiers 
from the council, then sitting at Edin- 
burgh. 

We must now return to Walter Laid- 
law, whom we left in earnest conference 
with the fugitives in the vicinity of Cha- 
pelhope. The benevolence of this rough 
but noble-hearted fellow, breaking through 
all the barriers of prejudice and narrow 
rustic notions, is really refreshing, and 
there is something positively delightful in 


the warm and gencrous gushing of his: 


sympathy towards the lamentable dis- 
tresses of the persecuted but high-souled 
opponents to the party with whom he ts 
conscientiously connected,—and then his 
munificence—not doled ont with the 
cold and scanty hand of ostentatious cha- 
rity,—no—but lavished with the liberality 
of a prince !—and the fine careless inde- 
pendence of his character !—we are, to 
say the truth, so taken with these quali- 
ties inhonest Walter, that all we have to 
regret about him is that he should belong 
in any way, shape, or name, to the fac- 
tion then in power. To use his own 
words, the meeting we have related in 
the language appropriated to him by Mr. 
Hogg, ‘“‘ cost me twa or three hunder 
round bannocks, and mae gude ewes and 
wedders than IJlsay; but I never missed 
them, and I neverrued what Idid. Folk 
may say as they like, but I think aye the 
prayers out amang the hags and rash- 
bushes that year did me nae ill—It is as 
good to hae a man’s blessing as his curse, 
let him be what he may.” 

The good farmer continues to afford to 
the miserable fugitives all the succour his 
situation will allow him to bestow. The 
day succeeding his first interview with 
them, he visits their retreat, taking with 
him as much provision as he can carry. 
His pensioners, of course, entertain for 
him all those sentiments of gratitude to 
which his warm and disinterested servi- 


ces give him such strong claims. And 
now, Walter begins to feel some cu- 
riosity respecting events that had lately 
taken place in the vicinity of Chapel- 
hope. The death of the soldiers they 
unanimously deny to have had the least 
concern with, but acknowledge that the 
murder of the meddling priest was perpe- 
trated by a few of their more rash asso- 
ciates, though contrary to the inclina- 
tions of the majority. They farther in- 
form him that these men had since retired 
from their society, and that two of their 
most distinguished members were now 
employed in drawing up for the public eye 
a vindication of their gencral conduct, 
containing a particular refutation of the 
calumnious reports relating to their al- 
leged murder of the soldiers.* 

Their candour fails not to make its due 
impression on the heart of Walter, and 
he continues to supply them with provi- 
sions, and to inform them of the motions 
of the troops that beset their retreats—of 
the martyrdom endured by such of their 
companions as fell into the hands of the 


*« This eurious protest is still extant, and shows 
the true spirit of the old Covenanters, or €a- 
meronians, as they have since been called, bet- 
ter than any work remaining. It is ealled in the 
title page, * dn informatory Vindication of a 
poor, wasted, misrepresented Remnant of the suf- 
Serving Anti-popish, Anti-prelatic, Anti-crastian, 
Aiti-sectarian, true Presbyterian Church 
Christ in Scotland. tis dated at Leadhills, in 
1687, and is the eenjoint work of Mr. Janies 
Reuwiek, and Mr. Alexander Shicts, author oi 
The Hind let loose. ‘The following is an extract 
from it, p. 107 :— 

¢ And in like manner we do hereby disclaim 
all unwarrantable practices committed by any 
few persons reputed io be of us, whereby the 
Lord hath been offended, his cause wronged, 
and we all made to endure tho scourge of 
tongues; tor which things we have desired to 
make conscience of mourning before the Lord, 
both in public and private. As the unwar- 
rantable manner of killing that curate at the 
Corsephairn, though he was a man of death 
both by the laws of God and man, and the fac¢ 
not materially murder; it being gone about con- 
trary to our declaration, common or competent 
consent, (the conclusion and deed being known 
only to three or four persons,) in a rash and not 
a Christian manner, and also other offences be- 
ing comunitted at the time ; which miscarriages 
have proven a mean to stop and retard lawiul, 
jaudable, and warrantable proceeding, both as 
to matter and manner.’ 

*¢ These other offences committed at the time, 
unquestionably rejier to the slaughter of the 
Highland soldiers; about which, there was 
great stir and numerous conjectures inthe coun- 
try; although, owing to the revolution that im- 
mediately followed, the perpetrators were never 
taken, nor the cause tried in a court of justice, 
nor indeed was the incident ever generally 
hnown 
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government ofticers—and every thing that 
he can gather respecting the state of the 
country generally. He visits them daily, 
but secretly, as the vigilance of their enc- 
mics, and the severity exercised towards 
every one discovered to assist or hold 
communion with them, determine him to 
keep even from his family the knowledge 
of his connexion with the persecuted 
Covenanters. The superstitious credulity 
of the peasantry, and which, with the ex- 
ception of his beautiful daughter, was 
equally prevalent with every memberof his 
houschold, proves of considerable utility 
to Walter in his intereourse with his new 
friends. The belief in the Brownie of 
Bolsbeck, and of his nightly maraudings 
among the farms of the district, 1s uni- 
versal. and the diurnal disappearance of 
bread, butter, cheese, cattle, &e. from 
the premises of Chapelhope. is unilormly 
attributed to the agency of this powerful 
and malignant svirit. 

It is now tine to bring forward this 
strange and supernatural being. tle had 
been seen by several—at least several in- 
sisted they had seen him—and the fears 
of each had invested him with some new 
attribute of a frightful and alarming na- 
ture. Rarely, however, did theiv fancy 
endow him with the faculty of assuming 
the human form—thet was a shape by no 
means customary with him:—the grave 
and respectable aspect of the owl—the 
iarge prominent eves of the lare—or the 
staid and solemn countenance of gerimal- 
kin—such were the usual disguises in 
which the Brownie presented himself, 
and generally in the shades of evening, 
to the intelligent and enlightened tnhabi- 
tants of Chapelhope and its viemity. 
Sometimes he showed himself in a more 
terrific form, ond came m closer contact 
with the agitated rusties. The adyen- 
ture of Jasper, one of Laidlaw’s occa- 
sional assistants, and his rescue from the 
fiend’s unhallowed clutches, is really amu- 
sine. 

** Jasper, son to old John of the Muehrah, 
was the swiftest runner ef his time; but of 
allthose whose minds were kept. in eenti- 
nualagifation on account of the late inunda- 
fion of spirits into the country, Jasper was 
the chiet. He was beset by them morning 
and evening : and even at high noon, it the 
day was dark, he never considered himselt 
as quite safe. He depended entirely vpon 
his speed in running to avoid their hellish 
interceurse ; he essayed no other means— 
and many wonderful escapes he effected by 
this speciesef exertion alone. He was wont 
to knit stockings while tending his flock on 
the mountains ; and happening to drop some 
varn ove evening, it trailed after him in 
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a Jong ravelled eoii along the sward. It 
was a little after the sun had gone down 
that Jasper was coming whistling and sing- 
ing over the shoulder of the Hermon-Law, 
when, chancing to cast a casual glance be- 
hind him, he espied something in shape of 
a horrible serpent, with an unequal body, 
and an enormous length of tail, coming 
stealing along the bent afterhim. Hisheart 
leapt to his mouth, (as he expressed it,) and 
his hair bristled so that it thrust the bonnet 
from his head) He knew that no such mon- 
ster inhabited these mountains, and it mo- 
mently occurred to him that it was the 
Brownie of Bodsbeck come to seize him in 
that most questionable shape. He betook 
him to his old means of safety in great 
haste, never doubting that he was well quali- 
fied to run from any object that crawled on 
the ground with its belly ; but, after running 
a considerable way, he perceived his adver- 
sary coming at full stretch along the hill af- 
ter kim. His speed was redoubled ; and, 
as he noted now and then that his inveterate 
pursuer gained no ground on him, his exer- 
tion was beyond that of man. There were 
two shepherds on an opposite hill who saw 
Jasper running without the plaid and the 
bonnet, and with a swiftness which they de- 
scribed as quite inconceivable. The cause 
set conjecture at defiance: but they re- 
marked, that though he grew more and 
more spent, whenever he glanced behind 
he exerted himself anew, and strained a lit- 
tle harder. He continued his perseverance 
to the last, as any man would do who was 
running for bare life, until he came to a 
brook ealled the Ker Cleuch, in the cross- 
ing of which he fell down exhausted; he 
turned on his back to essay a last defence, 
and, to his joyful astonishment, perceived 
that the serpent likewise lay still and did 
not move. The truth was then discovered ; 
but many suspected that Jasper never over- 
came that heat and that fright as long as he 
lived. 

‘“‘ Jasper, among many encounters with 
the fairies and brownies, had another that 
terminated in a manner not quite so plea- 
sant. The Brownie of Bodsbeck, or the 
Queen of the Fairies, (he was not sure 
which of them it was,) came to him one 
night ashe was lyingalone, and wide awake, 
as he conceived, and proffered him many 
fine things, and wealth and honours in 
wbundance, if he would go along to a very 
fine country, which Jasper conjectured 
must have been Fairyland. He resisted 
all these tempting offers in the most decided 
manner, until at length the countenance of 
his visitant changed trom the most placid 
and bewitching beauty to that of a fiend. 
The horrible form grappled with him, laid 
hold of both his wrists, and began to dra 
him off by torce ; but he struggled with al 
the energy of a man in despair, and at 
length, by*violent exertion, he disengaged 
his right hand. The enemy still continuing, 
however, to haul hiin off with the other, he 
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was obliged to have recourse to a desperate 
expedient. Although quite naked, he reach- 
ed his clothes with the one hand and drew his 
knife ; but, in endeavouring to cut off those 
fingers which held his wrist so immoveably 
fast, be fairly severed a piece of the thumb 
from his own !eft hand.” 


Another rencontre with some of the 
Brownie’s attendant spirits happened toa 
young man called Kennedy. This youth 
chanced one evening to be out upon the 
heath shooting grouse. He imitated the 
cry of the hen to perfection, and employ- 
ed this delightful talent to inveigle the 
heath-fowl. Having taken his station 
with this intention, he had scarcely com- 
menced to call, ere his voice was drowned 
in the sudden whistling of innumerable 
plovers. le ceased, and listened for 
some time, expecting the termination of 
this undesired concert. Presently, his 
ear caught distinctly the sound of voices 
resembling the human, whispering close 
by him, and the noise of feet, like those, 
he afterwards said, of horses—he became 
convinced that he had fallen in with the 
fairies, and in mortal terror, crouched 
closer to the ground; shorily he heard a 
strain of the softest and sweetest music, 
rising from the bosom of the earth. 
Nearly distracted with fear, he rose, and 
flew away from the unboly spot, but had 
not proceeded far when he tainted frorn 
alarm. Inthe meanwhile two ef Laid- 
law’s men, who slept in the stable of Cha- 
pelhope, close to which this event took 
place, being waked by a noise without, 
looked forth from their dormitory, and 
beheld with tmexpressible borror four 
figures advancing toward that part of the 
stable where they stood, and supporting a 
eoflin between them. Arrived at the 
stable, one of them whispered distinctly, 
‘© Where shall we lay him ?” 

“* We must leave him in the barn,” said 
another. 

‘7 fear,” said a third, “ the door of 
that will be locked: and they passed on. 

Trembling with fear, the men dressed 
themselves, but to move was bevond their 
power. In a few minutes, tle cries of 
one in extreme anguish smote upen their 
ear, and roused the whole family—every 
one rushed cut, and Kennedy was found 
lying upon the ground close by the stable, 
ina miserable condition, and absolutely 
insane. Tie whole of that night and the 
next morning be continued in a lugh fe- 
ver—eradusily he recovered suficient 
composure to relate the following miracu- 
lous particulars : 


“ He said, that the time he arose to fly 
from the sound of the music, the moor was 


become extremely dark, and he could not 
see with any degree of accuracy where he 
was running, but that he still continued to 
hear the sounds, which as he thought, came 
still nigher and nigher behind him. He 
was, however, mistaken in this conjecture ; 
for ina short space he stumbled on a hole 
in the heath, into which he sunk at onee, 
and fell into a pit which he described as be- 
ing at least fifty fathom deep ; that he there 
found himself immediately beside a multi- 
tude of hideous beings, with green clothes, 
and biue faces, who sat in a circle round « 
golden lamp, gaping and singing with the 
most eldrich yells. In one instant all be- 
came dark, and he felt a weight upon his 
breast that seemed heavier than a mountain. 
They then lifted him up, and bore him away 
through the air for hundreds of miles, amid 
regions of utter darkness ; but on his re- 
peating the name of Jesus three times, they 
brought him back, and laid him down in ar 
insensible state at tie door of Chapelhope.” 


The poor fugitives of Chapethope re- 
solve to remain no longer a burden on 
Walter’s hands, and at their next confe- 


rence acquaint him with their intention of 


quitting his neighbourhood, and disperse 
themselves over the country—as their 
farther stay would infallibly rain the ge- 
nerous farmer, and if discovered, subject 
him and his family to the unrelenting rare 
of their persecutors. Sensible as he ts to 
the truth of their representations, Laid- 
law feels, nevertheless, reluctant to part 
with them, and endeavours to persuade 
them that by adopting a quiet and peace- 
able modeof conduct, they might continue 
in safety in their present asylum, escape 
the notice of the government, and at 
length return to their homes in security. 
But he is hurt to find they consider it as 
a duty, and one of a most imperiots 
and indispensable kind, noé to live in 
peace, but on the contrary, by every 
means in their power, to labour in diffus- 
ing their tenets far and wide, and, spite 
of versecution and sufferme, to publish 
to the whole world the dreadful erievances 
brought on the Church of Scotland by her 
oppressors. All Walter’s remonstrances 
and kindly arguments prove at first in- 
etfectual, and at length when Laidlaw 
copcluded by intimating his hope of the 
persecution being about to cease, 


“ A thin spare otd man, with gray dis- 
hevelled locks and jooks, Walter said, as 
stern as the adders thar he had lately been 
eating. rose upto address him. There was 
that in his warner which commanded the 
inost intense attention. 

¢Dost thou talk of ourrulers relaxing? 
said tie, «Pind and mistaken man! thow 
dost not kuow them, No; they will never 
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relax till their blood shall be mixed with 
their sacrifices. Thatinsatiate, gloomy, pa- 
pistical tyrant and usurper, the Duke of 
York, and his commissioner, have issued 
laws and regulations more exterminating 
thanever. But yesterday we received the 
woful intelligence, that, within these eight 
days, one hundred and fifty of our brethren 
have suffered by death or banishment, and 
nearly one half of these have been murder- 
ed, even without the sham formality of trial 
or impeachment, nor had they intimation 
of the fate that awaited them. York hath 
said in full assembly, ‘that neither the 
realm nor the mother-church can ever be 
safe, until the south of Scotland is again 
made a hunting forest;’ and his commis- 
sioner hath sworn by the living God, ‘that 
never a whig shall again have time or warn- 
ing to prepare for heaven, for that hell is 
too good for them.’ Can we hope for these 
men relaxing? No! The detestable and 
bloody Clavers, that wizard! that eater of 
toads! that locust of the infernal pit, hems 
ns in closer and closer on one side, and that 
Muscovite beast on the other! They thirst 
fur our blood; and our death and tortures 
are to tham matter of great) sport) and 
smusement. My name is Mackail! had 
two brave and beautiful sons, and [ had but 
two; one of these had his brains shot out on 
the moss of Monyhive without a question, 
eharge, Grrveply. gathered up his brains 
and shaltelo’ skull with these hands, tied 
them in my own napkin, and buried him 
alone, for no one durst assist me. His mur- 
derers stood by and mocked me, cursed me 
for a dog, and swore if | howled any more 
that they would send me after him. My eldest 
son, my beloved Hew, was hung like a dog 
at the Market-cross of Edinburgh, I con- 
versed with him, T prayed with him in pri- 
son, kissed him, and bade him farewell on 
the scaffold! My brave, my generous, my 
beautiful son! Ltell thee, man, thou who 
preachest up peace and forbearance with 
tyrants, should ever the profligate Charles, 
or his diabolical brother—should ever the 
murderer Clavers, or any of his hell-hounds 
of the north, dare set foot in heaven, one 
look from the calm benignant face of my 
martyred son would drive them out how!l- 
ing!’ 

“All this time the old man shed not a 
tear; his voice was wildly solemn, but his 
looks were mixed with madness. He had 
up his hand to swear, to pray, or to pro- 
whoey, Walter knew not which, but he was 
restrained by his associates, and led aside, 
so that Walter saw no more of him, but he 
said he could not get him out of his mind 
for many a day, for sic another desperate 
auld body he had never seen.” 


At last finding that their chief induce- 
ment to depart arises from their unwil- 
lingness to consume the property of their 
liberal protector, Walter suggests a me- 


thod by which they may obtain food in suf- 


ficient quantity without peculiarly distress- 
ing himself, and thus persuades them to 
remain in Chapelhope. He directs them 
to an extensive common not far off, called 
Gemsop, formerly a royal forest, where 
the flocks of many gentlemen, and 
wealthy farmers, himself one of them, 
pastured together. There he advised 
them to go, and take as many as their 
wants required. Necessity, he said, jus- 
tified them—the loss, instead of one, 
would fall on many—and he was willing 
to take his chance with the rest. To this 
proposal they at length reluctantly but 
gratefully acceded 

We must now revert tothe sweet little 
enchantress, Katharine. Have we not 
portrayed her as combining in her per- 
son and deportment every feminine charm 
and grace? Alas! yes—but now we have 
to dwell on the darker side of the picture, 
and to show all the soft and etherial glo- 
ries of this lovely maiden shaded by the 
untoward aspect of the scenes that sur- 
rounded her, and with, and in, which we 
shall presently behold her intricately con- 
nected and earnestly interested. A re- 
port had spread abroad of her holding 
communion with the supernatural beings 
that were said to haunt the precinets 
of Chapelhope—her mother, too, had 
also assured Laidlaw that the rumour 
was founded on fact, and told her hus- 
band some strange stories of his daugh- 
ter’s interviews with spirits, and dwelt 
with particular earnestness on her confer- 
ences with the Brownie. Walter, though 
a sagacious man, was not wholly free from 
the prejudices of those with whom he was 
in the daily habit of associating, and, as 
may be well supposed, was considerably 
alarmed by his wife’sintellizcnee. Time 
passes on—and Walter, who next to his 
God adores his daughter—torgets all that 
he has heard to her prejudice. One 
night, however, after sundry alarms from 
lis dog Reaver, he overhears Katharine 
conversing with some one in ber apart- 
ment—and thisin the dead of night ;—his 
whole household had been thrown into 
the uttermost confusion by the events of 
the preceding evening—-and all his ser- 
vants were preparing to depart excepting 
one Nanny Elshinder, whom we cannot 
refrain from introducing to our readers. 


“She was a character not easily to be 
comprehended. She spoke much to her- 
self, but litde to any other person—worked 
so hard that she seldom looked up, and all 
the while sung scraps of old songs and bal- 
lads, the import of which it was impossible 
to understand ; but she often chanted these 
with a pathos that seemed to flow from the. 
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heart, and that never failed to affect the 
hearer. She wore arusset worsted gown, 
clouted shoes, and a quoif, or mutch, apon 
her head, that was crimped and plaited so 
close around her face that very little of the 
latter was visible. 


A sort of secret understanding begins 
to grow up between Nanny and her beau- 
tiful young mistress. The characters of 
both are, indeed, not a little singular, and 
there is almost as much mystery about the 
conduct of Katharine as that of her 
strange and unaccountable friend. That 
she is engaged in some affair that she is 
fearful of communicating to her parents, 
we soon discover, but the exquisite pu- 
rity and sweetness of her character for- 
bids the supposition of any thing criminal 
attaching itself toher. From her mother 
she is completely estranged, the good old 
dame being firmly convinced that her 
daughter is in league with the infernal 
spirits that hauntthe neighbourhood, and, 
more dreadful still, holds communion 
with the terrible and plundering Brownie. 

While things are in this state at Cha- 
pelhope, the amiable viscount of Dun- 
dee makes his appearance there with 
fifty of his myrmidons, to inquire con- 
cerning the sudden and well-deserved 
fate of the soldiers belonging to the party 
sent out with Copland, who, witha sir 
Thomas Livingston, and a captain Bruce, 
accompanies the ruffian. Walter is absent, 
and they proceed, in their usual brutal 
manner, to interrogate poor old Nanny, 
who, however, outwits and makes them 
all look very silly. They seareh—Cla- 
vers and Livingston taking one direction, 
and Bruce and Copland another. 


“In the Old Room they found the beautiful 
witch Katharine, with the train ot her snow- 
white joup drawn over her head, who look- 
ed as if taken in some evil act by surprise, 
and greatly confounded when she saw two 
gentlemen enter her sanctuary in splendid 
uniforms. As they approached, she made a 
slight curtsey, to which they deigned no re- 
turn; but going straight up to her, Clavers 
seized her by both wrists. ‘ And is it, in- 
deed true,’ said he, ‘my beautiful shep- 
herdess, that we have caught you at your 
prayers so early this morning ?’ 

“¢And what if you have, sir?’ returned 
she.’ 

“ «Why, nothing at all, save that [ earnestly 
desire, and long exceedingly to join with 

ou in your devotional exercises,’ laying 
hold of her in the rudest manner. 

“Katharine screamed so lond that in an in- 
stant old Nanny was at their side, with re- 
venge gleaming from her hali-shaded eyes, 
and heaving over her shoulder a large green- 
kale gully, with which she would doubtless 
have silenced the renowned Dundee for 
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ever, had not Livingston sprung forward 
with the utmost celerity, and caught her 
arm just as the stroke was descending. But 
Nanny did not spare her voice ; she lifted it 
up with shouts on high, and never suffered 
one yell to lose hearing of another. 

“ Walter, having just then returned from 
the hill, and hearing the hideous uproar in 
the Old Room, rushed into it forthwith to 
see what was the matter. Katharine was 
just sinking, when her father entered, with- 
in the grasp of the gentle and virtuous Cla- 
vers. The backs of both the knights were 
towards Walter as he came in, and they 
were so engaged amid bustle and din that 
neither of them perceived him, until he was 
close at their backs. He was at Jeast a foot 
taller than any of them, and nearly as wide 
round the chest as them both. In one mo- 
ment his inmense fingers grasped both their 
slender necks, almost meeting behind each 
of their windpipes. They were rendered 
powerless at once—they attempted no more 
struggling with the women, for so com- 
pletely had Walter's gripes unnerved them, 
that they could scarcely litt their arms from 
their sides ; neither could they articulate a 
word, or utter any other sound than a kind 
of choaked gasping for breath. Walter 
wheeled them about to the light, and looked 
alternately at each of them, without quit- 
ting or even slackening his hold. 

¢Callants, wha ir ye ava ?—or what's the 
meanin’ o' a’ this unmencefu’ rampaging ?’ 

“Sir Thomas gave his name in a hoarse 
and broken voice ; but Clavers, whose nape 
Walter's right hand embraced, and whose 
rudeness to his daughter had set his moun- 
tain-blood a-boiling, could not answer a 
word. Walter, slackening his hold, some- 
what, waited for an answer, but none com- 
ing— 

““<« Wha ir ye, I say, ye bit useless weazel- 
blawn like urf that ye’re ?’ 

The haughty and insolent Clavers was 
stung with rage; but seeing no immediate 
redress was to be had, he endeavoured te 
pronounce his dreaded name, but it was in 
a Whisper scareely audible, and stuck in his 
throat— Jo—o—o Grahain,’ said he. 

«Jock Graham do they ca’ ye ?>—Ye’re 
but an unmannerly whalp, man. And ye’re 
baith king’s officers too!—Weel, I'll tell 
ye what it is, my denty clever callants; 
if it warna for the blood that’s i’ your mas- 
ter’s veins, | wad nite your twa bits o’ pows 
thegither.’ 

“ He then threw them from him ; the one 
the one way, and the other the other, and 
litting his huge oak staff, he strode out at 
the door, saying, as he left them,—‘ Heh! 
are free men to be guidit this gate ?—I'll 
step down to the green to your commander, 
an’ tell him what kind o’ chaps he keeps 
about him to send into fock’s houses.—Dir- 
ty unmencefu’ things!” 


The result of this visit is the seizure of 
Walter, te take his trial at Edinburgh 
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for disaffection. The conduct of Clavers 
and his gang during their stay was mark- 
ed by every token of the most confirmed 
and diabolical turpitude. The chief pre- 
text for Walter’s imprisonment is fur- 
nished by a large quantity of ready- 
dressed provisions, which had been pro- 
vided by his directions to entertain Cla- 
vers and his men on their expected ar- 
rival, but which Dundee insists had 
been prepared. for the objects of his 
persecution. After many vain endea- 
yours to cbtain farther information, tor- 
turing a poor old shepherd, almost fright- 
ening Walter’s sons, both mere children, 
out of their lives, pluadering’ Laidlaw’s 
house, and committing all sorts of depre- 
dations in the neighbourhood, Clavers de- 
parts, taking Walter with him. The 
country is scoured by Dundee in search 
of the Cameronians, and in this pursuit 
he displays a keenness and indefatigability 
worthy a truly infernal nature. Many 
fell into the villain’s hands—and were 
instantly murdered. 


“ Four were surprised and taken prison- 
ers on a height called Cer-Cleuch-Ridge, 
who were brought to Clavers and shortly 
examined on a little crook in the Erne 
Cleuch, a little above the old steading at 
Hopertoudy. 

‘“ Macpherson kept the high road, such 
as it was, withhis prisoner; but travelled no 
faster than just to keep up with the parties 
that were scouring the hills on each side ; 
and seeing these unfortunate men hunted in 
from the hill, he rode up with his compa- 
nions and charge to see the issue, remarking 
to Walter, that, ‘he woolt not pe much 
creat deal te worse of scheeing fwat te Cot 
t—n’d fwigs would pe getting.’ 

“ How did Walter's heart smite him when 
he saw that one of them was the sensible, 
judicious, and honourable fellow with whom 

e fought, and whose arm he had dislo- 
cated by a blow with his stick! It was still 
hanging in a sling made of a double rash 
rope. 

“ They would renounce nothing, confess 
nothing, nor yield, in the slightest degree, 
to the threats and insulting questions put by 
the general. ‘They expected no mercy, and 
they cringed for none; but seemed all the 
while to regard him with pity and contempt. 
Walter often said that le was an ill judge of 
the cause for which these men suffered ; but 
whatever might be said of it, they were he- 
roes inthat cause. ‘Fheir complexions were 
sallow, and bore marks of famine and other 
privations; their beards untrimmed ; their 
apparel all in rags, and their hats slouched 
down about their ears with sleeping on the 
bills. All this they had borne with resigua- 
tion and without a murmur; and, when 
brought to the last, before the most remorse- 
tess of the human race, they showed no 


symptoms of flinching er yielding up an 
item of the cause they had espoused. 

“When asked, ‘if they would pray for 
the king ?’ 

“ They answered, ‘ that they would with 
all their hearts ;—they wonld pray for his 
forgiveness, in time and place convenient, 
but not when évery profligate bade 1em, 
which were a loathful scurrility, and a 
mockery of God.’ 

“¢ Would they acknowledge him as their 
right and lawtul sovereign ?’ 

““«No, that they would never do! He 
was a bloody and designing papist, and had. 
usurped a prerogative that belonged not to 
him. ‘To acknowledge the Duke of York 
forking, would be to acknowledge the di- 
vine approbation of tyranny, oppression, 
usurpation, and ail that militates against re- 
ligion or liberty, as well as justitying the 
abrogation of our ancient law — to 
the succession; and’ that, besides, he bad 
trampled on every civil and religious right, 
and was no king for Scotland, or any land: 
where the inhabitants did not choose the 
most abject and degrading slavery. For 
their parts, they would never acknowledge 
him; and though it was but little that their 
protestations and their blood could avail, 
they gave them freely. They had but few 
left to mourn for them, and these few might 
never know of their fate; but there was 
One who knew their hearts, who saw their 
sufferings, and in Him they trusted that the 
days of tyranny and oppression were wear- 
ing to a close, and that a race yet to come 
might acknowledge that they had not shed 
their blood in vain.’ 

“ Clavers ordered them all to be shot. 
They craved time to pray, but he objected, 
sulleuly alleging, that he had not time to 
spare. Mr. Copland said,—‘ My lord, you 
had better grant the poor wretches that 
small indulgence.’ On which Clavers took 
out his watch, and said: he would grant them 
two minutes, provided they did not howl. 
When the man with the hurt arm turned 
round to kneel, Walter could not help ery- 
ing out to him in a voice half stifled with 
agony— 

“<¢Ah! lak-a-day, man! is it come to 
this with you, and that so soon? This isa 
sad sight 

“ ‘The man pretended to put on a strange 
and astonished look towards his bene- 
factor. 

“ «Whoever you are,’ said he, ‘ that pi- 
ties the sufferings of a hapless stranger, I 
thank you. May God requite you ! but think 
ef yourself, and apply tor mercy where it is 
to be found, for you are in the hands of 
those whose boast itis to despise it.’ 

“ Walter at first theught this was. 
strange, but he soon perceived the policy of 
it. and wondered at his friend’s readiness at 
such an awfu! hour, when any acknowledg- 
ment of connexion would have been so fatal 
to himself. They kneeled all down, clasped 
their hands together, turned their faces ta 
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STeaven, and prayed in a scarce audible 
whisper. Captain Bruce, in the mean ‘time, 
kneeled behind the files, and prayed in 
mockery, making a long face, wiping his 
eyes, and speaking in such a ludicrous whine, 
that it was impossible forthe gravest face to 
retain its muscles unaltered. He had more 
to attend to him than the miserable suffer- 
ers. When the two minutes were expired, 
Clavers, who held his watch all the time, 
made a sign to the dragoons who were 
drawn up, without giving any intimation io 
the sufferers, which, perhaps, was merciful, 
and in a moment all the four were launched 
into eternity. 

“The soldiers, for what reason Walter 
never understood, stretched the bodies ail 
in a straight line on the brae, with their 
faces upwards, and about a yard distant 
from one another, and then rode off as fast 
as they could to get another -hunt, as they 
called ti. These four men were afterwards 
carried by the fugitives, and some: country 
people, and decently interred in Ettrick 
church-yard. Their graves are all in a row 
afew paces from the south-west corner of 
the present church. The goodman of Cha- 
pelhope, some years thereafter, erected a 
head-stone over the grave of the unfortu- 
pate sufferer whose arm he had broken, 
which, with its rude scu!pture, is to be seen 
to this day. His name was Walter Biggar. 
A small heap of stones is raised on the place 
where «hey were shot.” 


We shall give but one more instance 
of the horridle cruelties committed by the 
government agents at this period. The 
priest of Tweedsmuir had given informa- 
tion of a meeting of Covenanters at a 
place called Talle-Lins. Thither a party 
of military were despatched. ‘lhe com- 
manding officer, a serjeant Douglas, had 
been told by this wretched fellow that in 
a cottage hard by there was an individual 
whom he suspected to be a Coveonanter, 
and to have attended at the above meet- 
tpg. 

“ Abeut the break of day, they went and 
surreundeé a shepherd’s cottage belonging 
to the farin of Corehead, having been led 
thither by the curate, where they found the 
shepherd,an old man, his daughter, and one 
Edward M‘Cane, son to a merchant in La- 
narkshire, who was courting this shepherd- 
ess, a beautifiil young maiden. The curate 
having got intelligence that a stranger was 
at that house, inamediatety suspected him 
to be one of ‘the wanderers, and on this sur- 
mise the information was given. ‘The cu- 
rate acknowledged the shepherd and _ his 
daughter as parishioners, but of M‘Cane, he 
said, he knew nothing, and had no doubt 
that he was one of the rebeilious whigs. 
They fell to examine the youth, but they 
were all affected with the liquor they had 
drunk over night, and made a mere farce of 
ét, paying no regard to his answers, or, if 


they did, it was merely te misconstrue or. 
mockthem. He denied having been at the 
meeting at Tallo-Lins, and all acquaintance 
with the individuals whom they named as 
having been there present. Finding that 
they could make nothing of him whereon 
to ground a charge, Douglas made them 
search him for arms; for being somewhat 
drunk, he took it highiy amiss that he should 
‘have been ‘brought out of his way for 
nothing. M‘Cane judged himself safe on 
that score, for he knew that he had neither 
knife, razor, bodkin, nor edged instrument 
of any kind about him; but as ill luck 
would have it, he chanced to have an old 
gun-flint in his waistcoat pocket. Douglas 
instantly pronounced this to be snfticient, 
and ordered him to be shot. M‘Cane was 
speechless for some time with astonishment, 
and at lengih told his errand, and the foot- 
ing on which he stood with the young girl 
before them, offering at the same time to 
bring proofs from his own parish of his 
loyalty and conformity. He even conde- 
scended to kneel to the ruffian, to clasp his 
khiees, and beg and beseech of him to be 
allowed time for a regular proof; but 
nothing would move him. He said, the 
courtship was a very clever excuse, but 
wonld not do with him, and forthwith or- 
dered him to be shot. He would not even 
allow him to sing a psalm with his two 
friends, but cursed and swore that the devil 
a psalm he should sing there. He said, ¢ It 
would not be singing a few verses of a 
psalm in a wretched and miserable style that 
would keep him out of hel! ; and if he went 
to heaven, he might then litt as much at 
psalm-singing as he hada mind.” When the 
girl, his betrothed sweet-heart, saw the mus- 
kets levelled at herlover, she broke through 
the file, shrieking most piteously, threw 
herself on him, clasped his neck and kissed 
him, crying, like one distracted, ‘O Ed- 
ward, take me wi’ ye—take me wi ye; a’ 
the warid sauna part us.’ 

«¢ Ah! Mary,’ said he, ‘last night we 
looked forward to long and happy years— 
how joyful were our hopes! but they are all 
blasted at once. Be comforted, my dearest, 
dearest heart !—God bless you !—Farewell 
for ever.’ 

The soldiers then dragged her backward, 
mocking her with indelicate remarks, and 
while she was vet scarcely twe :paces re- 
moved, and stili stretching out her hands 
towards him, six balls were lodged in his 
heart in amement, ane he fell dead at her 
feet. Deformed and bloody as he was, she 
pressed the corpse to her bosom, moaning 
and sobbing in such a way as if every throb 
would have been her last, and in that con- 
dition the soldiers marched mervily off and 
left them.” 


On the way to Edinburgh, Laidlaw has 
occasion to observe in Roy Macpherson 
symptoms of a kinder disposition than he 
sepposed him te pessess. ‘The blunt so}- 
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dier soon begins to feel an esteem for 
Walter, which by degrees ripens into 
frien iship, and beiore they part, he gives 
him atvice as to his behaviour before the 
council, which proves of the utmost im- 

rtance to him, and in all probability 
saved his life. In the mexnwhile Katha- 
rine is in the deepest distress for the fate 
of her father, when she receives a letter 
from him, directing her to repair with all 
speed to the Laird of Drummelzier, W al- 
ter’s landlord, and who held bim in high 
esteem, inform him of the predicament in 
which he stood, and beseech his advice 
and good offices in his behalf with the 
government. In this he followed Mac- 
pherson’s counsel, Drummelzier being a 
man of considerable consequence, high 
rank, powerful connexions. and a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Katharine. on the receipt of this letter, 
is thrown into considerable perplexity,— 
on the one hand, her father’s danger is too 
urgent to admit of delay, and on the 
other circumstances at home, connected 
with the fate of several worthy and dis- 
tressed individuals, belonging to the Ca- 
meronians, (among them one of their most 
celebrated preachers,) render it almost 
equally imperative upon her to remain at 
Chapelhope; the only means of extricating 
from this dilemma is to find one capable 
of officiating for her during her absence, 
and in whose fidelity she can conlide. 
Among the ignorant and bewildered rus- 
tics of the neighbourhood this is impossi- 
ble—her brothers are too young—and 
with respect to her mother, the alarm with 
which the “ gudewife” already regards 
her daughter as the associate of evil spi- 
rits, Independently of her natural incapa- 
city to keep a secret, makes her just the 
Jeast proper person in the world to be in- 
trusted with so important a commission. 
fn this situation her thoughts turn to Nan- 
ny Elshinder. 

“ Nothing could be more interesting than 
her character was now to the bewildered 
Katharine—it arose to her eyes, and grew 
on her mind like a vision. She had been 
led previously to regard her as having been 
erazed from her birth, and her songs and 
chants to be mere ravings of fancy, strung 
in rhymes to suit favourite airs, or old scraps 
of bailads void of meaning, that she had 
learned in her youth. But there was a 
wild elegance at times in her manner of 
thinking and expression—a dash of sublimity 
that was inconsistent with such an idea. 
‘Js it possible,’ (thus reasoned the maiden 
with herself,) ‘that this demearor can be 
the effect of great worldly trouble and loss ? 
Perhaps she is bereft of all those who were 
near and dear to her in life—is left alone as 


it were in this world, and has lost a relish 
for all its concerns, while her whole hope, 


‘heart, and mind, are fixed on a home above, 


to which all her thoughts, dreams, and even 
her ravings insensibly turn, end to which the 
very songs and chants of her youthful days 
are modelled anew. Hf suet is really ber 
case, how ! could syinpathise with her in all 
her feelings !’ ” 

She sounds Nanny—assures her of the 
deep interest and tender concern she 
takes in her sorrows—and gradually ap- 
proaching the subject on which she wishes 
to consult her, questions her as te her no- 
tions concerning spirits and supernatural 
appearances, and asks herif one of these 
unearthly beings should appear befure 
her, ‘* Would she be frightened ?” 

‘¢ In my ownstrength I could not stand 
it, yet | would stand it.” 

“That gives me joy.—Then, Nanny, 
list to me: You will assuredly see one in 
my absence; and you must take good 
heed to my directions, and act precisely 
as ! bid you.” 

‘¢ Nanny gave up her work, and listened 
in suspense. ¢ Then it is a’ true that the 
fock says!’ said she, with a long-drawn sigh, 
‘ His presence be about us! | 

“<¢ How sensibly you spoke just now ! 
Where is your faith fled already? I tell you 
there will one appear to you every night in 
my absence, precisely on the first crowing 
of the cock, about an hour after midnight, 
and you must give him every thing that he 
asks, else it may fare the worse with you, 
and all about the house.’ 

“ Nanny’s limbs were unable to support 
her weight—they trembied under her. She 
sat down on a form, leaned her brow upon 
beth hands, and recited the 63d Psalm froin 
beginning to end in a fervent tone. 

‘© ¢ 7 wasna prepared for this,’ said she. ‘TI 
fear, though my faith may stand it, my wils 
will not. Dear, dear bairn, is there nae way 
to get alf frae sic a trial ?’ 

“<'There is only one, whieh is fraught 
with danger of another sort; but were 
f sure that T could trust you with if, all 
might be well, and you would rest free from 
any intercourse with that unearthly visitant, 
of whom it seems you are so much ini terror.’ 

“ «For my own sake ye may trust me 
there: Ony thing but a bogle face to face at 
midnight, an’ me a’ my lane. It is right 
wonderfu’, though [ ken PH soon be ina 
o’ spirits, an’ that Pmaun mingle an’ 
mool wi’ them for ages, how the nature 
Within me revolts at a communion wi’ them 
here. Dear bairn, gie me your other plan, 


an’ trust me for my own sake.’ 

It is this—but if you adopt it, for 
your life and soul let no one in this place 
know of it but yourself:—It is te admit 
one or two of the fugitive whigs,—these 
people that skulk and pray about the moun- 
tains, privily into the house every night, 
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until my return. If you will give me any 
test of your secrecy and truth, [will find 
ways and means of bringing them to you, 
which will effectually bar all intrusion of 
bogle or Brownie on your quiet ; or should 
any such dare to appear, they will deal with 
it themselves.’ 

An’ can the presence ane them do 
this ?’ said Nanny, starting up and speaking 
in a loud eldrich voice. ‘ Thev heaven and 
hell acknowledges it, an’ the earth maun 
soou do the same! I knew it !—I knew it ! 
knew it '—ha, ha, ha, I knew it !—Ah! 
John, thon art safel—Ay! an’ mae than 
thee ; an’ there will be mae yet! It is buta 
day! an’ dark an’ dismal though it be, the 
change will be the sweeter! Blessed, bless- 
ed be the day! None can say of thee that 
thou died like a fool, for thy hands were not 
bound, nor thy feet put into fetters.’ Then 
turning close round to Katharine, with an 
expression of countenance quite indescriba- 
ble, she added in a quick maddened man- 
ner,—* Eh ? Thou seekest a test of me, dost 
thou ? Can biood do it ?—Can martyrdom 
do it ?—Can bonds, wounds, tortures, and 
mockery do it >—Can death itself do it ? All 
these have J suffered for that cause in this 
same body, mark that ; for there is but one 
half of my bone and my flesh here. But 
words are nothing to the misbelieving— 
mere air mouthed into a sound. Look at 
this for a test of my sincerity and truth.’ So 
saying, she gave her hand a wild brandish 
in the air, darted it at her throat and snap- 
ping the tie of her cap that she had always 
worn over her face, she snatched it off, and 
turning her cheek round to her young mis- 
tress, added, ¢ Look there for your test, and 
if that is not enough, I will give you more ?’ 

‘“ Katharine was struck dumb with asto- 
nishment and horror. She saw that her 
ears were cut out close to the skull, and a 
C.R. indented on her cheek with a hot 
iron, as deep as the jaw-bene. She burst 
out a erying—clasped the old enthusiast in 
her arms—kissed the wound and steeped it 
with her tears, and without one further re- 
mark, led her away to the Old Room, that 
they might converse without interruption.” 

Katharine now departs for Drummel- 
ziev-~-and informs the Laird ofherfather’s 
situation. Drummelzier receives the in- 
teligence with great wrath, and regrets 
that Laidlaw’s seizure in a part of the 
country to which his jarisdiction did not 
extend, prevents him from setting his 
tenant at liberty. Hfowever, ail that he 
can do, he does. He writes to the 
council in his behalf, interests several 
rentlemen of the first character in his fa- 
your, and moreover gives Katharine a 
bond, to a high amount, and signed by 
himself, as security for his appearance in 
any court—this was to be used only in 
ease Walter should not be conveyed to 
HNdinburgh; if taken to the metronolis 


Katharine was to leave the affair entirely 
to the Laird. 

KXatharine endeavours, in vain, to find 
her father, who, as we have already said, 
has been taken to Edinburgh. There, 
partly through Drummelzier’s interces- 
sion, partly through his own firm spirit 
and adoption of Macpherson’s counsel, 
he fares better than he had reason to 
expect. He is acquitted, or rather re- 
leased upon bail, and takes his way back 
to Chapelhope. 

On her return, Katharine finds every 
thing in confusion—Nanny—and all the 
family and household flown—and an as- 
pect of desertion spread over the whole 
establishment. Nanny had seen frightful 
things while her dear Katharine was 
away,—but it is here necessary to go 
back somewhat in our story.— 

The curate Clerk,—we have already in- 
troduced him to the notice and contempt 
of our readers—had beheld end been in- 
flamed by the exquisite loveliness of KXa- 
tharine’s person, and the low servile para- 
site lusted for the possession of her virgin 
charms. He was a favorite with the 
credulous and priest-ridden mother— 
acquainted with all the rumours circu- 
lated in the neighbourhood to Katharine’s 
prejudice—and in a conversation with 
Laidlaw’s wife, proposes, after a long 
conversation upon Katharine’s corres- 
pondence with infernal spirits, to sit up 
with her during the night, to drive the 
unholy influence from the sweet damsel. 
‘The mother assents with rapture—and 
the scoundrel takes his station in Katha- 
rine’s room at midnight—he informs her of 
the base trick he has played off upon her 
mother, and after letting ber understand 
that all resistance will be vain, for that 
he has settled that no interruption is to be 
made, whatever noises may be heard, 
unblushingly avows his intentions—Iha- 
tharine, at first repulses him with asto- 
nishment—but on the renewal of his licen- 
tious suit, serenely requests bim to wait 
for half an hour, at the end of which, if 
his mind changes not, she will surrender 
to his wishes; Clerk consents—the allot- 
ted time expires—and—but this is a 
scene that we must give Mr. Hogg the 
advantage of relating. 


“ The hour of midnight was now passed,— 
the sand had nearly run out for the second time 
since the delay had been acceded to, and Clerk 
had been for a while tapping the glass on the 
side, and shaking it, to make it empty its con- 
tents the sooner. Katharine likewise began to 
eye it with looks that manifested some degree of 
perturbation ; she clasped the Bible, and sate 
still in one position, as if listening attentively 
tur some sound or signal. The werthy curate 
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et length held the hour glass up between her 
eye and the burning lamp,—the last lingering 
Pile fell reluctantly out as he shook it in that 
position,—anxicty and suspense settled more 
deeply on the lovely and serene face of Katha- 
rine ; but instead of a flexible timidity, it as- 
sumed an air of sternness. At that instant the 
cock crew,—she started,—heaved a deep sigh, 
like ene that feels a sudden relief trom pain, and 
a beam of joy shed its radiance over her coun- 
tencnee. Clerk was astonished,—he could not 
divine the source or cause of her emotions, but 
judging from his own corrupt heart, he judged 
amiss. ‘True however to his pout, he reminded 
her of her promise, and claimed its fulfilment. 
She deigned no reply to his threats or promises, 
but kept her eye steadfastly fixed on another part 
ef the room. He badether remember that he 
was not to be mocked, and in spite of her exer- 
tions, he lifted her up im bis arms, and carried 
her across the room towards the bed. She ut- 
tereda loud scream, and in agmoment the outer 
doer that entered from the bank was opened, 
and a being of such unearthly dimensions en- 
tered, as you may never wholly detine. It was 
tie Brownie ot Bodsbeck, sometimes mention- 
ed betere, small of stature, and its whole form 
utterly misshaped. Its beard was long and 
gray, while its look, and every lineament of its 
face, were Indicotive of agony—its lecks were 
thin, dishevelled, and white, and its back 
Eunched up behind its head. ‘There seemed to 
be more of the same species of haggard beimgs 
lingering behind the door, but this alone ad- 
vanced with a slow majestic pace. Mass Join 
uttered two involuntary cries, somewhat resem- 
bling the shrill bellowiegs of an angry bull, 
mixed with inarticulate rumblings,—sunk pow- 
erless on the floor, and, with a deep shivermg 
groan, fainted away. Wwathariue, stretching 
forth her hands, flew to meet her unearthly 
guardian ;— Welcome, my watchful and re- 
<loubted Brownie,’ said she; ‘thou art well 
worthy to be familiar with an empress, rather 
han an insignificant country maiden.’ 


‘ Brownie’s here, Brownie’s there, 
Brownie’s with thee every where,’ 


eaid the dwarfish spirit, and led her off in 
trrumph.” 


The sequel of this singular adventure 
is still more extraordinary and satisfac- 
tory. Alter the departure of the lovely 
Watharine to Drummelzicr, Nanny, her 
dress arranged with greater care than was 
usual, was sitting by the fire, 


“expecting every nvaute ihe two covenant- 
men, whom her young mistress bad pro- 
mised to send to her privily, as her com- 
panions and protectors through the dark and 
silent watches of the night until her return, 
Sil nothing of them appeared; but, con- 
fident that they would appear, she stirred 
the embers of the fire, and continued to 
keep watch with patient anxiety. When it 
drew towards midnight, as she judged, she 
heard a noise without, as of some people 
entering, or trying to enter, by the ovter 
door of the Old Room. Concluding that it 
was her expected companions, and alarmed 


at the wrong direction they had taken, she 
ran out, and round the west end of the 
house, to warn them of their mistake, and 
bring them in by the kitchen door. As she 
proceeded, she heard two or three loud and 
half-stiled howls from the interior of the Old 
Room. ‘The door was shut, but, perceiving 
by the seam in the window-shutters that the 
light within was still burning, she ran to the 
window, which directly faced the curate’s 
bed ; and there being a small aperture bro- 
ken in one of the panes, she edged back the 
shutter, so as to see and hear the most part 
of what was going on within. She saw 
four or five figures standing at the hed, re- 
sembling human figures in some smali de- 
gree—their backs towards her; but she saw 
a half-face of one that held the lamp in its 
hand, and it was of the hue of a smoaked 
wall. In the midst ef them stood the de- 
formed little Brownie, that has often been 
mentioned ard described in the foregoing 
part of thistale. In his right hand he bran- 
dished a weapen, resembling a dirk or car- 
ving-knife. The other hand he stretched 
out, half-raised over the curate’s face, as if 
to command attention. ‘ Peace!’ said 
ke, ‘thou child of the Bottomless pit, and 
minister of unrighteousness; another such 
sound from these polluted lips of thine, and 
I plunge this weapon into thy heart. We 
would shed thy blood without any reluc- 
tance—nay, know thou that we would re- 
joice to do it, as thereby we would render 
our master acceptable service. Not for that 
intent or purpose are we now come; yet 
thy abominations shall not altogether pass 
unpunished. Thou knowest thy own heart 
—its hypocrisy and licentiousness—Thou 
knowest that last night, at this same hour, 
thou didst attempt, by brutal force, to pol- 
lute the purest and most angelic of the hu- 
man race—we rescued her from thy hellish 
clutch, for we are her servants, and attend 
upon her steps. Thou knowest that still 
thou art cherishing the hope of succeeding 
tky cursed scheme. Thou art a stain to thy 
profession, and a blot upon the cheek of 
nature, enough to make thy race and thy 
nation stink in the nose of their Creator !— 
To what thou deservest, thy doom is a leni- 
ent one—but it is fixed and irrevocable 

«“ There was something in this misshapen 
creature’s voice that chilled Nanny’s very 


soul while it spoke these words, especially 


iis pronuncimion of some of them; 
sounded like something she had heard be- 
fore, perhaps in a dream, but it was horrible, 
and not to be brooked. The rest now laid 
violent hold ef Mass John, and she heard 
him mumbling in a supplicating voice, but 
knew not what he said. 

they stooped forward, the lamp shone 
on the floor, and she saw the appearance of 
a coffin standing behind them. Nanny was 
astonished, but not yet overcome ; for, cruel 
were the scenes that she had beheld, and 
many the triais she had undergone !—-but at 
that instant the deformed and grizzly being 
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turned round, as if looking for something 
that it wanted—the lamp shone full on its 
face, the lineaments of which when Nann 
beheld, her eyes at once were darkened, 
and she saw no more that night.” 

Thus was the wretch punished—and 
we have only occasion to say that for two 
years nothing was heard of him ;—in the 
famous year 1688, he fell in with a mis- 
creant of another description—the re- 
nowned Clavers—to whom he related his 
wrongs, and received assurance from his 
brother in iniquity that if ever it fell in 
his power, he would revenge them. 

This event banished all the inhabitants 
of Chapelhope—The * gudewife” went to 
her brother’s residence at Gilmanscleugh 
—and the rest of the inmates fled in va- 
rious directions. 

At length Katharine procures admit- 
tance—Walter returns—but not alto- 
gether pleased with his daughter, whom 
events on his way homeward induced him 
to suspect of still maintaining intercourse 
with beings of the infernal word. She 
persuades him, nevertheless, to relate to 
her the events of his reluctant pilgrimage, 
and such is the ascendancy of this beau- 
tiful girl over her adoring father, that he 
consents to accompany her to the moor, 
where she promises to make him ac- 
quainted with all her errors, and unveil 
to him every thing mysterious in her con- 
duct. At first he is rather obstinate—but 
is soon vanquished by the uncommon 
powers of his exquisite daughter. 

‘ Katharine’s mein had a tint of majesty 
in it, but it was naturally serious. She 
scarcely ever laughed, and but seldom 
smiled; but when she did so, the whole 
soul of delight beamedin it. Her face was 
like a dark suinmer day, when the clouds 
are high and majestic, and the lights on the 
valley mellowed into beauty. Her smile 
was likea fairy blink of the sun shed through 
these clouds, than which, there is nothing in 
nature that [ know of so enlivening and 
beautiful. It was irresistible; and such a 
smile beamed on her benign countenance, 
when she heard her father’s wild suspicions 
expressed in such a blunt and ardent way ; 
but it conquered them all—he went away 
With her rather abashed, and without utter- 
ing another word.” 


She takes him over the moor, and 
through the moss-hags—through paths 
scarcely ever trodden by mortal—cver 
rocks and precipices-—till they reach the 
top of an acclivity beneath which a burn, 
or brook, raved with adeafening sound— 
Walter stands in almost stupid amaze, 
while Katharine begins to pull a bush 
of heath that grows between the rocks, 


‘ when instantly a deor opened, and showed 


a cavern that led into the hill. It was a door 
wattled with green heath, with the tops 
turned outward so exactly, that it was im- 
possible for any living to know but that it 
was a bush of natural heath growing in the 
interstice. ‘Follow me, my dear father,’ 
said she, ‘ you have still nothing to fear ;” 
and so saying she entered swiftly in a stoop- 
ing posture. Walter followed, but his huge 
size precluded the possibility of his walking 
otherwise than on all fours, and in that 
mode he fairly essayed to follow his myste- 
rious child; but the path winded—his 
daughter was quite gone—and the door 
closed behind him, for it was se constructed 
as to fall too of itself, and as Walter ex- 
pressed it,—‘ There was he left gaun_ boring 
into the hill hike a moudiwort, in utter dark- 
ness.’ ‘The consequence of all this was, 
that Walter's courage fairly gave way,and, 
by an awkward retrogade motion, he made 
all the haste he was able back to the light. 
He stood on the shelve of the rock at the 
coor for several minutes in confused con- 
sternation, saying to himself, ‘What in the 
wide world is com'd_o’ the weneh? I be- 
lieve she is gane away down into the pit 
bodily, au’ thought to wile me after her; or 
into the heart o the hill, to some enchantit 
wave, amang her brownies, an’ fairies, an’ 
hobgoblins. L—d have a care o’ me, gin 
ever I saw the like o’ this !” Then losing alt 
patience, he opened the door, set in his 
head, and bellowed out,—‘ Hollo, lassie !—- 
What’s com'd o’ ye ? Keatie Laidlaw—Hol- 
loa! He soon heard footsteps approaching, 
and took shelter behind the door, with his 
back leaning to the rock, in case of any 
sudden surprise, but it was only his daughter, 
who chided bin gently for his timidity and 
want of confidence in her, and asked how 
ie could be frightened to go where a silly 
girl, his own chifd, led the way ? adding, 
that if he desired the mystery that had se 
long involved her fate and behaviour to be 
cleared up, he behoved to enter and follow 
her, or to remain in the dark for ever. 
Thus admonished, Walter again screwed his 
courage to the sticking-place, and entered 
in order to explore this mysterious eave, fol- 
lowing close to his daughter, who led him 
ei the way by the collar of the coat as he 
crept. The entrance was long and irregu- 
lar, and in one place very narrow, the root 
being supported here and there by logs of 
birch and alder —They cae at length inte 
the body of the cave, but it was so dimly 
lighted from above, the vent being purpose- 
ly made among rough heath, which in part 
overhung and hid it from view without, that 
Waiter was almost in the middle of it ere 
he was aware, and still creeping on hie 
hands and knees. His daugnter at last 
stopped short, on which he litted his eyes, 
and saw indistinctly the boundaries of the 
cave, and a number of figures standing all 
around ready to receive him. The light, as 
I suid, entered straight from above, and 
striking on the caps and bounets which thee 
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wore on their heads, these shaded their 
faces, and they appeared to our amazed 
goodman so many blackamoors, with long 
shaggy beards and locks, and their gar- 
ments as it were falling from their bodies 
piece-meal. On the one side, right over 
against him, stood a coffin, raised a little on 
two stones; and on the other side, on a 
couch of rushes, lay two bodies that seemed 
already dead, or just in the last stage of ex- 
istence; and, at the upper end, on a kind of 
wicker chair, sat another pale emaciated 
figure, with his feet and legs wrapped up 
in flannel, a napkin about his head, and his 
body wrapped in an old duffei cloak that 
had once belonged to Walter himself. Wal- 
ter’s vitals were almost frozen up by the 
sighi—he uttered a hollow exclamation, 
something like the beginning of a prayer, 
and attempted again to make his escape, but 
he mistook the entrance, and groped against 
tie dark corner of the cavern.” 


His daugliter implores him to stay, and, 
addressing the inhabitants of this horrible 
place, conjures them to address her father, 
and calm his apprehensions. 


«© ¢ That we will do joyfully,’ said one, in 
a strong intelligent voice. 

«“ Walter turned his eyes on the speaker, 
and who was it but the redoubted Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, so often mentioned before, in 
all his native deformity ; while the thing in 
the form of a broad bonnet that he wore on 
his head, kept his features, gray locks and 
beard, Wholly in the shade ; and, as he ap- 
proached Walter, he appeared a being with- 
out any definitive form or feature. The lat- 
ter was now standing on his feet, with his 
back Jeaned against the rock that formed the 
one side of the cave, and breathing so loud, 
that every whiff sounded in the caverned 
arches like the rush of the winter wind 
whistling through the crevices of the case- 
ment.” 


Walter’s fears are somewhat calmed, at 
Jength by the assurances of the speaker, 
{whom we now discover te be the cele- 
brated John Brown, and who, to ensure 
the safety of himself and companions, had 
assumed the disguise under which we 
have hitherto beheld him as the Brownie 
of Bodsbeck) and recovers in some degree 
his composure. At the request of Katha- 
rine, Brown relates his own and friends’ 
adventures—their suflerings—and their 
being compelled to take refuge in that 
miserable place ;—- 


“¢In this great extremity, asalast re- 
source, | watched an opportunity, and laid 
our deplorable case seleve that dear maid 
your daughter—Forgive these tears, sir ; 

ou see every eye around fills at mention of 

er name—She has been our guardian an- 
gel—She has, under Almighty Providence, 
saved the lives of the whole party before 


Brownie of Bodsbeck. 


Serr, 


you—has supplied us with food, cordials, 
and medicines ; with beds, and with cloth- 
ing, all from her own circumscribed re- 
sources. Forus she has braved every dan- 
ger, and suffered every privation; the de- 
reliction of her parents, and the obloquy of 
the whole country. That young man, 
whom you see sitting on the wicker chair 
there, is my only surviving son of five—he 
was past hope when she found him—fast 
posting to the last goal—her unwearied care 
and attentions have restored him; he is 
again in a state of convalescence—O may 
the Eternal God reward her for what she 
has done to him and us! 

«¢¢ Only one out of all the distressed and 
hopeless party nas perished, he whose body 
lies in that coffin. He was a brave, noble, 
and pious youth, and the son of a worthy 
gentleman. When our dear nurse and phy- 
sician found your house deserted by all but 
herself, she took him home to a bed in that 
house, where she attended bim for the last 
seven days of his life with more than filial 
care. He expired last night at midnight, 
amid our prayers and supplications to hea- 
ven in his behalf, while that dear saint sup- 
ported his head in his dying moments, and 
shed the tear of affliction over his lifeless 
form. She made the grave clothes from her 
own scanty stock of linen—tied her best 
lawn napkin round the head; and’ 

‘“ Here Walter could retain himself no 
longer; he burst out a crying, and sobbed 
like a child, 

«¢ An’ has my Katie done a’ this ?’ cried 
he, inaloud broken voice— Has my wo- 
man done a’this,an’ yet me to suspect her, 
an’ be harsh till her ? J might hae kend her 
better!’ continued he, taking her in his arms, 
and kissing her cheek again and again. ‘ But 
she sall hae ten silk gowns, an’ ten satin 
anes, forthe bit linen she has bestowed on 
sic an occasion, an’ a’ that she has wared on 
ye Pll make up to her a hunder an’ fitty 
tauld.’ 

““*O my dear father, said she, ‘ you know 
not what I have suffered for fear of having 
offended you; for I could not forget that 
their principles, both civil and religious, 
were the opposite of yours—that they were 
on the adverse side to you and my mother, 
as well as the government of the country.’ 

‘* ¢ Deil care what side they war on, Kate !’ 
cried Walter, in the same vehement voice ; 
‘ye hae taen the side o’ human nature ; 
the sulfering and the humble side, an’ the 
side o’ feeling, my woman, that bodes Lest 
in a young unexperienced thing to tak. It 
is better than to do like yon bits o’ gillflirts 
about Edinburgh: poor shiily-shally milk- 
an’-water things! Gin ye but saw how they 
cock up their noses at a whig, an’ thraw 
their bits o’ gabs ; an’ downa bide to look 
at aught, or hear tell o’ aught, that isnai’ 
the top fashion. Ye hae done very right, 
my good lassie—-od, f wadna gie ye for the 
hale o’ them, an’ they war a’ hung in astrap 
like ingans.’ 
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‘«¢ ¢ Then, father, since you approve I am 
happy. I have no care now save for these 
two poor fellows on that couch, who are 
yet far from being out of danger. 

us!’ said Walter, turning 
about, ‘I thonght they had been twa dead 
corpse. But now, when my een are used 
to the light o’ the place, I see the chaps are 
living, an’ no that unlife-like, as a body may 
say.’ 

‘‘ Fle went up to them, spoke to them kind- 
ly, took their wan bleached sinewy bands in 
his, and said, he feared they were still very 
ill ? 

« ¢ Better than we have been,’ was the 
reply— Better than we have been, good- 
man. ‘Thanks to you and yours.’ 

“ ¢ Dear father,’ said Katharine, ‘1 think 
if they were removed down to Chapelhope, 
to dry comfortable lodgings, and had more 
regular diet, and better attendance, their 
health might soon be re-established. Now 
that you deem the danger over, will you 
suffer me to have them carried down 
there?’ 

“<WillI no, Kate? My faith, they shall 
hae the twa best beds i’ —, if Maron 
an’ me should sleep in the barn! An’ ye sal 
hae naething ado but to attend them, an’ 
nurse them late an’ aire; an’ Pll gar Maron 
Linton attend them too, an’ she'll rhame 
o'er bladds 0’ scripture to them, an’ they'll 
soon get aboon this bit dwam. Od, if outher 
gude fare or drogs will do it, Ili hae them 
playin’ at the pennystane wi’ Davie Tait, 
an’ prayin’ wi’ him at night, in less than twa 
weeks.’ 

“¢ Goodman,’ said old Brown, (for this 
celebrated Brownie was no other than the 
noted Mr. John Brown, the goodman of 
Caldwell)—* Goodman, well may you be 
proud this day, and well may you be uplitt- 
edin heart on account of your daughter. 
The more f{ see and hear of her, the more 
ain I struck with admiration ; and | am per- 
suaded of this, that, let your past lite have 
been as it may, the Almighty will bless and 
prosper you on account of that maid. The 
sedateness of lier counsels, and the qualities 
of her heart, have utterly astonished me— 
She has all the strength of mind and energy 
of the bravest of men, blent with ail the 
softness, delicacy, and tenderness ot femen- 
ity—Neither danger nor distress can over- 
power ber mind for a moment—tenderness 
does itat once. If ever an angel appeared 
on earth in the form of a woman, it is in 
that of your daughter’-— 

« ¢¥ wish ye wad haud your tongue,’ said 
Walter, who stood hanging his head, and 
sobbing aloud. The large tears were not 
now dropping from his eyes—they were 
trickling in torrents. ‘I wish ye wad haud 

our tongue, an’ no mak me ower proud o’ 
She’s wee’ eneugh, puir woman—It’s 
a—lIt's a shame for a great muckie auld fool 
like me to be booin an’ greetin like a bairn 
this gate! but deil tak the doer gin I can 
help it! I watna what’s ta’en me the day! 

Vex. 111,—No. 45 
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She’s weel eneugh, puir lassie. I daresay I 
never_learned her ony ill, but I litte wat 
where she has gotten a’ the gude qualities 
ye brag sae muckle o’, unless it hae been 
frac Heaven in gude earnest; for I wat 
weel, she has been brought up but ina ram- 
stamphish hamely kind o’ way wi’ Maron 
an’ me. But come, come! let us hae done 
wi’ this fufling an’ blawing 0’ noses, an’ 
making o’ wry faces. Row the twa puir sick 
lads weel up, an’ bring them down in the 
bed-claes to my house. An’ d’ye hear, cal- 
lants—gudesake get your beards clippit or 
shaven a wee, an’ be something work like, 
come a’ down to Chapelhope; I'll kill the 
best wedder on the Hermon-Law, an’ we 
shall a’ dine heartily thegither for ance ; I'lh 
get ower Davie Tait to say the grace, an’ 
we'll be as merry as the times will allow.’ 

“ They accepted the invitation, with many 

expressions of gratitude and thankfulness, 
and the rays of hope once more enlightened 
the dejected countenances that had so long 
been overshadowed with the gloom of de- 
spair. 
“<¢ But there’s ae thing, callants,’ said 
Waiter, ‘ that has astonished me, an’ I canna 
help speering. Where got ye the coffin sae 
readily for the man that died last night ?’ 

«+ That coffin,’ said Brown, ¢ was brought 
here one night by the friends of one of the 
men whom Clavers caused to be shot on 
the other side of the ridge there, which you 
saw. The bodies were buried ere they 
came; it grew day on them, and they left 
it; so, for the sake of concealment, we 
brought it iuto our eave. It has been useful 
tu us; for when the wretched tinker fell 
down among us from that gap, while we 
were at evening worship, we pinioned him 
in the dark, and carried him in that chest to 
your door, thinking he had belonged to 
yourfamily. That led to a bloody business, 
of whieh you shall hear anon. And in that 
coffin, too, we carried off your ungrateful 
curate so far on his journey, disgraced for 
ever, to come no more within twenty miles 
of Chapelhope, on pain of a dreadful death 
in twenty-four hours thereafter ; and I stand 
warrandice that he shall keep his distance 
In it we have now deposited the body of a 
beloved and virtuous friend, who always 
foretold this, from its first arrival in our cell. 
But he rejoices! in the prospect of his disso- 
lution, and died as he had lived, a faithful 
and true witness ; and his memory shall long 
be revered by all the just and the good.’” 


Such is the tale of the Brownie of 
Bodsbeck. ‘Tiere are two other stories 
contained in this very interesting volume, 
but we have dwelt so long on the superior 
merits of the first, that we cannot afford 
to speak of them. We must content 
curselves with saying that ‘“ The Wool- 
Gatherer” is a delightful tale of pure and 
simple love, and that the of Eil- 
don” imbedies in a very striking and pic- 
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turesque manuer, some of tle wildest 
witcheries of a country that for ages has 
been known and celebrated as the land 
of romance. The whole volume, in short, 
does infinite credit to Mr. Hogg, and we 


cannot close without expressing our most 
earnest wish that he will not be long be- 
fore he presents us with some more of his 
attractive and beautiful stories. “ 


Art. 3. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Discoveries in Natural History, made 
during a Journey through the Western 
Region of the United States, by Con- 
stantine Samuel Rafinesque, Esq. Ad- 
dressed to Samuel L. Mitchill, Presi- 
dent, and the other Members of the Liy- 
ceum of Natural History, in a Letter 
dated at Louisville, Falls of Ohio, 20th 
July, 1818. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HAVE the pleasure to acquaint you 

that my discoveries during my journey 
through the western states, have exceed- 
ed my most sanguine expectations, par- 
ticularly in conchology and ichthyology. 
I beg leave to hand you a short view of 
them so far; I am yet in hopes to in- 
crease them, and to lay befure the Ly- 
ceum, on iny return, a rich collection of 
animals, fossils and plants. 

1. Quadrupeds. 1 have discovered and 
described 3 new species: 1. Alusculus 
leucopus; 2. Gerbillus Sylvaticus ; and, 
3. Noctilio mystax, Raf. 

2. Reptiles. 1 have seen already 6 
species of turtles, whereof 3 are new: 1. 
Testudo higibbosa, from the Ohio river ; 
2. Testudo chlorops, a sinall land turtle 
from Kentucky ; 3. Trionya Olhvensis, or 
ihe large soft shell turtie of the Ohio. The 
Testudo ferox, and 7’. picta, are common 
in the Olio. I have seen some lizards 
and snakes which | presume new, among 
which is a Lacerta erythrostoma. 

3. Fishes. I have pretty nearly ex- 
plored the ichthyology of the river Ohio, 
and the following catalogue of its fishes, 
is complete, with the exception of a very 
few small namcless species which I have 
not yet seen. Out of about 32 species, 
more than 20 are new ones, and I have 
even discovered anew genus. 


Sciertific Numes. 

. Perea Salmonea, Raf. 

chrysops, R. 

Scieya grunmens, R W hite-Perch, 
caprodes, R. Flog-tish. 

. Bodianus caliiurus, R. Bass. 

. Sparus cyanelus, R. Sun-fish, 

Sp nigropunctatus, R.  Batchelor-fish. 

Silurus punctatus, Cat-fish. 

chivaris, R, Yellow Cat-fish. 

amblodon, R. black Cat-tish. 


Vuloar Nemes. 
Salmon. 


Rock-fish. 


AT 


Vulgar Names 
Buffaloe-fish. 


Scientific Names. 
11. Catostomus bubalus, R. 


12. C erythrurus, R. Red horse. 

13. C macropterus, R. Carp. 

14. C duquesni, Lesueur. Sucker. 

15. Clupea heterurus, Raf. Gizzard. 

16. Cl alosoides. R. Shad. 

17. (N. G.) Glossodon haren- 
goides, R. Spring-herring. 

18. G! heterurus. R. Summer-herring. 

19. Hydrargyra cinema, R. = Minny. 

20. H notata, R. Chub. 

21. amblops, R. White Chub. 

22. Lepisoiteus fluviatilis, Lacep. Gar-fish. 

23. Polyodon folium, Lacep. — Shovel-fish. 

24. P—— pristis, Raf. Spade-fish. 


25. Accipenser plgtyrhincho, Raf. Sturgeon. 
26. (Supt.) Silurus pallidus, = White Cat-fish. 

Not seen yet: Pike, Eels, Lamprey, Black- 
Perch, Yellow-Perch, Red-Perch, &c. 


I shall add the descriptions of some of 
the most remarkable new species. 

N. G. Grossopon, R. Body compress- 
ed scaly, lead without scales, jaws tooth- 
less, tongue with large teeth and bony, 
seven faint rays to the gills, abdominal 
fins with a large adipose appendage and 
7 rays: dorsal fin behind the equilibrium. 

1. Gilossodon harengoides, R. Diame- 
ter one-fourth of the length, jaws nearly 
equal, lateral line straight, tail equal, 
corsal fin beginning before the anal, and 
with 13 rays, anal fin falcated 28 rays. 

2. Glossodon heterurus, R. Diameter 
one-fifth of the length, lower jaw longer, 
lateral line rather bent downwards, taii 
unequal, lower lobe longer, dorsal fin 
above the anal, 12 rays, anal fin falcated, 
rays. 

Sp. 1. Perca Salmonea, R. Body cylin- 
drical, veliow with brown patches, jaws 


equal, one spine on the operculum, and 


one above the pectoral fins, lateral line 
curved upwards, first dorsal fin with 14 
spiny rays, the second with 20 soft rays, 
anal fin 12, tail forked yellow with brown 
spots. 

Sp. 4. Serena caprodes, Raf. Body 
cylindrical whitish, with 20 transverse 
brownish stripes, alternately smaller, a 
black dot at the base of the tail, tail 
forked, upper jaw longer, operculum 
acute, a single spine on it, first dorsal fin 
15 spiny rays, second 12 rays, anal fin 12 
rays, whereof 2 are spiny. 
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Sp. 8. Silurus punctatus, Raf. Body 
whitish with gilt shades and many brown 
unequal dots on the sides, 8 barbs, 4 un- 
derneath, 2 lateral long and black, dorsal 
fin 7 rays, 1 spiny, pectoral fins 6 rays, 
I spiny, anal 27 rays, lateral line a little 
surved beneath at the base, tail forked 
unequal, upper lobe longer. 

Sp. 9. Silurus oftvaris, R. Body oli- 
vaceus, shaded with brown, 8 whole 
barbs, 4 beneath, 2 lateral thick brown, 
dorsal fin with 7 soft rays, pectoral fin 
10 soft rays, anal fin 12 rays, tail round- 
ed notched, teeth acute. 

Sp. 11. Catostomus bubalus, Raf. Body 
oblong, olivaceus brown, pale beneath, 
fins blackish, dorsal 26 rays, anal 12 rays, 
snout thick truncated, lateral line straight, 
tail whitish bilobate. 

Sp. 12. Catoslomus erythurus, Raf. 
Body oblong conical, rufous brown above, 
whitish beneath, scales very large, dor- 
sal fin reddish 12 rays, anal fin yellow 7 
rays, snout rounded gibbose, lateral line 
straight, tail forked and red. 

Sp. 15. Clupea heterurus, Raf. Diame- 
ter one-fifth of total length, entirely si- 
very, a large brown spot at the base of 
the lateral line, head obtuse, belly serrate, 
dorsal fin 15 rays above the abdorminal fin, 
anal fin 40 rays, tail unequal, lower lobe 
the longest, lateral line straight, scales 
small. 

4. Conchology or the Shells. 1 trust I 
have discovered likewise the greatest pro- 
portion of the shells of the Ohio, having 
already collected and described over 3, 
species, the whole of which appear to be 
new; they consist of 24 bivalve and & 
univalve shells. It is strikingly singular 
that those shells belong only to 3 genera, 
that the 24 species of bivalve belong all 
to asingle natural genus; and that those 
fenera are all different from European tlu- 
viatile genera, which 1] have ascertained 
beyond a doubt by the shells and animials 
thereof. I shall add the characters of those 
new genera. 

L. Poramiivus.* Bivalve. Shell equi- 
valve unequalateral, commonly trans- 
verse, rugose transversely, sloping pos- 
teriorly, shape variable, margin thicken- 
ed, two muscular impressions, an epider- 
mis surrounding the margin by a mem- 
branaceous brim, connective oblong con- 
vex membranaceous. Ligament with two 
teeth on one side, and a deep furrow on 
the other, between two carina in the left 


* If [remember right this genus is also found 
in the Hudson river, where 3 or 4 species are to 


-be seen, which have been mistaken for .Mye cr 


Cardium. 


shell, while the right shell has two un- 
equal teeth, and two unequal carinas. 

Animal with a mantle open and bilobe, 
branchias as a second interior mantle, 
body compressed tough, two openings or 
siphons anterior on each side, not tubular, 
one foot on each side commonly bila- 
mellose, next to the openings. 

1. Sub-genus. Shell transverse, not 
truncated, thick and without knobs; 1. 
Potamilus latissimus; 2. P. violacinus ; 
3. P. niger; 4. P. fasciolaris; 5. P. 
phaiedrus ; 6. P. ellipticus ; 7. P. zona- 
fis; 8. P. obliquatus. 

2. Sub-genus. Shell transverse, trunca- 
ted posteriorly, thick and without knobs. 
9. Potum. retusus; 10. P. truncatus; 11. 
P. triqueter. 

3. Sub-genus. Shell transverse, thin, 
not truncated. 12. P. alatus; 13. P. 
leptodon ; 14. P. frazilis ; 15. P. nervo- 
sus; 16. P. fusceatus ; 17. P. auratus. 

4. Sub-genus. Shell transverse, thick, 
not truncated, knobby or warty. 18. P. 
gibbosus ; 19. verrucosus ; 20. P. tu- 
berculavis ; 21. P. nodosus. 

5. Sub-genus. Shelli rounded or longi. 
tudinal. 22. BP. pusillus ; 23. subro- 
tundus; 24. Potaumilus obovalis. Raf. 

G. PuruRocera. Univalve. Shell 
variable oboval or conical, mouth diago- 
nal crooked, rhomboidal, obtuse and 
nearly reflexed at the base, acute above 
the connection, lip and columelle flex- 
uose entire. Antmal, with an opercu- 
lum membranaceous, head separated from 
the mantle inserted above it, elongated, 
one tentaculum on each side at its base, 
subulate acute, eyes lateral exterior at 
the base of the tentacula. 6 species. 1. 
Pi. retusa; 2. Pl. saxvatilis; 3. Pl. fas- 
ciata; 4. Pl. coneola; 5. Bl. angulata ; 
6. Pil. turricula. Raf. 

lil. G. Amprioxts. Univalve. Shell 
thick oboval, mouth oval, rounded at the 
base, obtuse above with a thick appen- 
dage of the lip, columelle flexuose, a 
small rugose ombilic. 2 Species, l. A. 
eburnea; 2.4. ventricosa. Rat. 

5. fussil remains of Animals. These 
are nuniberiess inthe valley of the Ohio, 
and particularly at the falls ; but it is very 
difficult to ascertain what is new among 
them, however a great proportion appear 
to me undescribed. J] have already seen 
or collected about 60 different species, 
among Which are about 12 sp. of Tubi- 
porites, 15 sp. of Madriporites, 2 sp. .of 
Turbites, 12 sp. of Terebratulites, 8 sp. 
of Gryphistes, 3 sp. of Celleperites, 3 sp. 
of Encrinites, | Furycephalites, and seve- 
ral unknown shells, besides fossil wood 
and veal petrified walnuts. 
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6. Botany. The vegetation of the 
Western States has some peculiar fea- 
tures—the most striking is its monoto- 
ny, a few species beirg spread by mil- 
Jions over large tracts of country, while 
but few spots rich in a variety of plants, 
are to be met with. I have collected, 
however, a rich herbarium both on the 
Ohio and in crossing the Allerhany 
mountains. Qn those mountains I found 
the following new species. Uvulana 
angulata, Streptopus undulatus, Viola 
gibbosa, V. nephrodes, Prunus cuncatus, 
Trillium lirioides, Delphidium fleruosum, 
Dentiuria parvifolia, Agrestis viridis, &c. 
1 believe 1 have altogether already 4 
new genera and 35 new species of plants, 
among which are-the following. Staelry 
longifolia, Podostemon repens, Hiera- 
cium strivtim, Plantago compressa, Aira 
compress, Scutellaria parviflora, Scu- 
teliari: macrophylla, Agaricus ellipticus, 
Gratiola cataracta, Afyssum gracile, Si- 
lene miniata, &c. My new genera are 
the following : 

1. G. Enpiptvus. Calyx 5 sparted. Cor. 
tubular campanulate, 10 angular, 3 fid, 
a Jongitudinal oblong bilameilar neeta- 
rium under each division. 5 Stamens 
equal jutting, filaments bearded in the 
middle. Style long. 2 stigmas. Ovary 
hairy. Fruit a double capsul, the exte- 
rior one monolocular bivalve hairy; the 
interior one bilocular bivalve 4 seeded, 
seeds one above the other. his genus 
has much affinity with Hydrophy/lun, 
Phacelia. and Decemiuin, it contains only 
1 sp. E. bifidus. Leaves pinnate, pin- 
nules ovaie lanceolate entire or divided, 
elaucous underneath. Flowers purplish 
blue. 

2. G. Torreya. Calyx quadrifid, un- 
equal nearly labiate. Corolla labiate, 
upper lip concave entire, lower lip tri- 
lobe, lobes notched. 4 Stamina didyna- 
mous, antheras monolocular mucronate 
beneath, hairy, connected. Stigma bi- 
fid. Four naked seeds. The type of it 
is the Torreya grandiflora, which is per- 
haps the Laintum hispidulum of Michaux, 
but not a, Lamium. 

3. G. Cyaxotrris. Perigone 6 parted 
persistent, membranaceous. petals equal 
open linear, spatulate. 6 Stamina, fila- 
ments filiform smooth, ovary trigone, style 
filiform, stigma trifid. Capsul trigone, 
oblong, trilocular, trivalve, trispermous. 
One species Cyanotris  svil/otdes, with 
a long raceme of blue flowers, bracteas 
scariose shorter, leaves radical oblong 
lanceolate. Affinity with Vo/ina. 

4. G. Potarcus. A fleshy fluviatile 
substance, flat, without fibres, with a few 


flat cells beneath and inside, covered 
above witha thick fleshy epidermis. One 
species found at the falls of the Ohio 
floating. Potarcus bicolor, rounded very 
flat neariy entire, smooth, dark green 
above, sienna brown beneath. Next to 
the genus Rivularia of Roth, differing 
by epidermis only above, &c. 
1 remain, respectfully, Gentlemen, 
corresponding member, 
C. 8S. RAFINESQUE. 


For the American Monthly Magazine and 
Critical Review. 


Facts concerning the Engrafting of the 
Spurs of Cocics upon their Combs. By 
Samuel L. Mitchill. Read to the Ly- 
ceum, June 15, 1818. 

Capt. Shaw brought from New-Orleans, 
in May, i818, to New-York, a Barn- 
door-Cock (Phasianus gallus,) that was 
reported to bear upon his head a pair of 
horns. 

{ was requested to see the bird, and I 
availed myself of the opportunity to ex- 
amine the head, in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

There were two excrescences of a 
horny nature, about three inches long, 
and of a curved figure. They inclined 
to the right and left one each way. They 
did not grow side and side, but one was in 
front of te other. 

They were not attached to the skull, 
but were merely rooted in the flesh of the 
comb. {n this, however, they had taken 
firm root, and had derived abundant 
nourishmeat from the blood vessels. 

{ became satisfied that the horns as 
they were called, and belicved by the 
owner to be, were the spurs of another 
cock, that had been amputated and trans- 
planted. In their living and bleeding state 
it is easy to comprehend how the wound- 
ed surfaces may have united by the first 
intention, and the spurs of one cock 
grow upon the comb of another, as the 
teeth of one human being may be asso- 
ciated with the jaw of another. 

It is worthy of remark in the present 
case, that the inoculated or transplanted 
spurs, had received nourishment and ac- 

uired growth, in their new situation. 

They were longer and stouter than the 

leg-spurs of the individual cock himself; 

and indeed of any cock | had ever seen. 

They were also more crooked, and less 

pointed. Their form and magnitude had 

both been changed by their translation 
from the legs to the comb. 

The bird was four years old, and per- 
fectly healthy. His appearance was 
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odd, as he exhibited his horny excres- 
eences. 

The appearances were, in all the me- 
morable particulars, exactly like those 
which | observed in the cock brought last 
summer, from New-Orleans, by Mr. Gi- 
raud, to New-York. In that breed, all 
the facts and circuinstances were sub- 
stantially the same asin this. The horns 
were loose in the comb, and had no con- 
nection with the cranium. Their size 
and figure, however, were somewhat 
changed from spurs. The health was 
good, and the most striking incident was 
the whimsical appearance. 

It would appear probable from these 
two cases, that there is an operator in 
Louisiana, who is very successful in 
these experiments upon cocks. 


On the Mongrel Races of Animals. In a 
Letter from Dr. Allen, of Onondago, 
tu Dr. Mitchill. Read before the Ly- 
ceum, June 15th, 1818. 

Dear Sir, 

[ cannot forbear to give you an ac- 
countof a singular phenomenon in natura! 
history, well knowing your attachment 
to every circumstance of philosophical 
research. Sometime in the spring, now 
past, a sow, the property of a Mr. Reed, 
within two miles of this place, was de- 
livered of a litter of animals, the ap- 
pearance of which, has excited much 
speculation and surprise. The litter con- 
sisted of six In number, one of which was 
a perfect pig in every respect excepting 
one of the hind feet, which instead of a 
hoof, terminated with three claws resem- 
bling a dog’s. 

The other five were perfect dogs, as 
to feet, tail, hair, shape, &c. to the fore- 
shoulders which resembled a pig’s; thie 
head was short like a dog’s, the eyes and 
nose exactly in appearance like a pig, ex- 
cept as I observed before, rather shorter. 
They resembled a pig in ‘nothing, except 


the shape of the nose, the appearance of 


the cves, and the shape of the fore- 
shoulders ; they were all born alive, four 
of them died in fifteen minutes. But the 
most perfect of the dogs and the pig, 
lived and sucked until several hours 
elapsing, were killed by the owner, and 
to all appearance would have lived to 
arrive at maturity. The sow was a likely 
young white animal, this being her first 
litter, and was put with a male equally well 
formed and handsome. About the time 
she went to the male, the owner hada 
bitch, and the yard was frequented for 
a number of nights, by numbers of dogs, 
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these were all the circumstances I now 
recollect attending. 

I regret I was unable to dissect those 
animals, in order to ascertain their analo- 
gy toeither class of animal in the viscera. 
Thisisasimple statement of the facts, I for- 
bear to comment in the least, mean time 
I should be happy (should your avoca- 
tions admit,) to receive your opinion on 
the subject, so much out of the common 
order of the nature of the brute creation, 
and on the union of two animals so dissimi- 
lar in their habits and nature. Accept, 
sir, the assurance of my particular regard 
and esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 
JAMES MEASE ALLEN, M. D. 

S. L. M. D. 

Clintonville, County, NM. Y. 

June 6th, 18 


Description of a Phoca Vitulina, or Com- 
mon Seal of the Long-Island and Nowe 
York Coast. By Samuel L. Mitehill. 


Account of a Seal or Phoca, caught at 
South-dmboy, near New-York, June 
13, 1818. 

The length was 5 feet and 6 inches, and 
the girth around the thorax 4 feet and 
4 inches. 

There were no external ears, but only 
orifices for admitting sounds through tie 
air and the water, in which the creature 
subsisted by turns. 

The animal could live more than three 
minutes under water, without breathing. 
To enable it to sustaia itself in this way, 
the extremity of the snout was so con- 
tracted as to enable the nostrils to be aec- 
curately closed at pleasure, and thereby ts 
exclude the hquid element. 

The back was of a dusky or iron gray 
when out of water and dry ; though much 
darker when immerged. Belly whitish 
gray, or dirty white. Both have an un- 
dulated variegation of Lue, in a trans- 
verse direction. Under the chin and 
along the throat, the hairis rather Jonger, 
and approaches nearer te a cream colour. 

Head and face roundish. Neck thick 
and round, though susceptible of much 
elongation and contraction, Whiskers 
stiff, thick and plaited in five or six rows, 

Rives globose, nearly black, and capable 
of being accurately covered by the lids. 
Above each eye a patch of about five 
bristles. 

The anterior extremities about ten 
inches long, and capable of being em- 
ployed to scratch the head and the side. 
They are capable of being so expanded 
as to answer the double purpose of feet 
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and fins: have on each five distinct white 
nails, obliquely situated. Resemble the 
fins of the marine tortoise. The posterior 
extremities terminal, and webbed like the 
feet of a water fowl. Whenat rest, their 
soles touch each other. There are on 
each five nails, the middle one of which 
is situated on a toe shorter than the rest. 

Tail flat and tapering, but not more 
than four inches long. 


Serr. 


Mouth capacious, teeth small and sharp. 
The creature devours herrings with vo- 
racity. Two teats on the abdomen, 
which are retracted within the skin. 

There are several varieties, such as 
that found in the gulf of Bothnia, in lake 
Baikal of Siberia, in the Caspian sea, 
and in the ocean, more especially the 
nerth Atlantic, and of very different siZes 
and colours. 


Art. 4. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Progress of the Fkonan Mind from 
Readiness to Refinement; exemplified in 
an wecont of the Method pursued by 
Cofoned Benjamin under the 
Authority of the Government of the 
Cnited States, to civilize certain Tribes 
of Sovages within tieir Terriiory ; 
draun vp by Samuel Mitchill, 
D. LL. D. &c. 

war which in 1614 led the inha- 
. bitants of Tennessee and Georgia, 

to destroy, in their own detence, a con- 

siderable vart of the Creck nation, bas 
been interpreted by some persons as 
proving the inutility of attempts to civil- 
ize savages. This conclusion is incorrect. 

The Cherokees have been initiated into 

the arts of improved lite as well as the 

reeks; and yet the Creeks only have 
engaged in hostility against the United 

States. There must therefore have been 

some other cause than the lessons they 

have Jearned frem our agents. And this 
seas probably the instigation of our secret 
oud avewed enemies. 

Until this extirminatine warfare arose, 
the great probiem of ecivilizing the abo- 
rigines wes believed by many to have 
been in a fair way of being solved, or 
rather that it was already solved in the 
United States. The subjects of this phi- 
Janthropic and instructive experiment 
were the Creeks and Cherokees. The 
former of these nations ef Indians came 
from the west of the Mississippi. There 
is a tradition among them, that there are 
in the fork of Red-River, two mounds of 
earth, and that at that place the Cussa- 
tuhs, Cowetuhs and Chickasaws found 
themselves; that being distressed by wars 
with red-men, their ‘forefathers crossed 
the Mississippi, end travelling eastward, 
they passed the falls of T: allapoosa above 
‘fookaubatche, and setiled below the ra- 
pids of Chatapooche. Hence they spread 
nut to Ocmulgee, Oconee, Savannah, and 
down the sea coast towards Charleston, 
where they first saw white people, By 


those they were resisted and compelled 
to retreat to their present settlements. 

This nation possessed a tract of coun- 
try about three hundred miles square. It 
is for soul and climate, as well as natural 
advantages in general, not surpassed 
perhaps by any spot ef equal extent, upon 
the face of the earth. The number of 
warriors at the last enumeration amount- 
ed io about four thousand Their settie- 
ments have been surrounded for many 
vears by the Americans, the French, 
Spaniards and English. They were 
tempted in various ways to be concerned 
in the leagues and stratagems of their 
neighbours, who wished to get possession 
of their lands. They, however, general- 
ly conducted themselves with remarkable 
prudence, and aveided such alliances as 
might implicate them in depopulating 
wars. Acecerdingly, they preserved their 
national existence, and at the commence- 
ment of our federative government, at- 
tracted a large and early attention. 

The greatness of their numbers, the 
value of their lands, and their contiguity 
to the colonies of the enterprising nations 
of Europe, made it necessary to have 
a seasonable and full explanation with 
them. At that time George Washing- 
ton was President of the United States; 
and the Creeks were in an hostile mood- 
Congress was sitting in the city of New- 
York; and the principal subject tken 
under consideration wes, whether they 
should be treated by forcible and warlike 
operations, or by gentle and pacific 
means. “The considerate statesmen of 
the United States were divided in opinion 
on these points. Some were in favour of 
the exterminating, and others of the con- 
ciiatory plan. Among the latter was 
Benjamin Hawkins, then a Senator in 

tongress from North Carolina, who 
dissuaded in strong terms the project of 
hostile operations against the Creeks. By 
his interference a military expedition was 
withheld until a negotiator could be sent 
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into the nation, and invite them to a 
peaceful parley. The man selected for 
this service was Marinus Willet. He was 
employed in preference toa clergyman 
whom it was originally intended to send. 
Willet penetrated their country, obtained 
a hearing, and brought with him M’Gil- 
livray, and a deputation of the nation to 
New-York. Here a treaty was held, and 
a peace established in the year 1794. 

The meditated war having thus failed, 
the next thing to be done was to regulate 
trade and intercourse between the red 
men and the white. For this purpose 
Congress passed a law directing the man- 
ner of dealing with them, delimeated the 
boundaries, and appointed an agent to 
superintend the department of Indian 
affairs south of the river Ohio. This was 
during the administration of Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Hawkins was appointed the manager 
of this business. He had previously act- 
ed a distinguished part in several nego- 
tiations with the natives, and had acquir- 
ed much knowledge of their situation, 
their wants, and the mode of doing business 
with them. Accepting the commission, 
this gentleman left the Senate, quitted 
polished society, and entered upon the 
arduous work of protecting and civilizing 
the Indians. 

An undertaking of this sort has of late 
been deemed chimerical!l or impossible. 
The labours of the zealous Jesuits and the 
industrious Moravians had so frequently 
proved abortive, that few even of the 
well wishers of the experiment cntertain- 
ed much expectation of its success. The 
agent however was sanguine in the cause, 
and the government seconded his views. 
In the course of about ten years, he suc- 
ceeded in advancing some of these peo- 
ple from the state of hunters to those 
ef herdsmen, cultivators of the soil, and 
manufacturers; and the changes in their 
moral, inteHectual and social disposition, 
have been effected without the assistance 
of other missionaries, and of scholastic 
or collegiate education. Indeed Mr. 
Hawkins entertained an opimon that an 
introduction to the mysteries of religion, 
and an acquaintance with the intricacies 
of literature, ought to follow, and not pre- 
cede, au initiation into the more useful 
and necessary arts, such, for example, as 
those of procuring food and clothes. 

This active reformer did not commence 
his undertakings by teaching his pupils 
the shapes and sounds of letters in the al- 
phabet, nor the dogmas and doctrines in 
the catechism. He omitted these things 
altegether; or rather he studiousiy for- 
bade their introduction. He adhered to 


a rule of interdiction against all preach- 
ers of every sect, from holding converse 
with the Creeks, but treated members of 
the church with great politeness, in other 
respects, whenever they visited the agent 
at the factory; and for several years, the 
alarms of the natives were not excited by 
the discipline and lessons of schoolmasters. 
When Mr. H. first presented himself 
among the Indians, and talked to the as- 
sembled chiefs on his project of civilizing 
them, they replied to him in the most in- 
sulting terms, reprobated his scheme with 
great bitterness ; and concluded by utter- 
ing sounds of the most contemptuous sig- 
nification around the circle. 

After their distrust and merriment had 
in some measure subsided, he told them in 
a mild and frank discourse, that he was 
now done with the men; but that, as he 
was by no means discouraged, he should 
quit therm, and address hin.self to the other 
sex. This he soon found means to ac- 
complish; aad by soothing arts, by kind 
treatinent, and by assuring them that he 
could teach them how to procure plenty 
of provisions and clothes with their own 
hands, he gained the confidence of several 
girls and women. ‘To them he imparted 
the arts of carding, spinning and wear- 
mg; and to these they became soon at- 
tached, because petticoats, jackets and 
other articles of dress could thereby be 
easily procured. 

But it was not possible to make all the 
females spinsters. Some for want of in 
clination or opportunity, and others 
through lack of machinery, could not 
practise those domestic employments. 
They sull laboured, after the manner of 
Indian women; and among other occupa- 
tions tended a little patch of maize for sub- 
sistence. Finding that sometimes, the wo- 
men had a surplus of corn, the agent’s next 
point was to teach them to exchange it for 
something to make peiticoats, and other 
raiment. With this view he instructed 
them m the use of measures, and these 
he reduced to an intelligible value in 
money. A bushel of corn, for example, 
was valued at a quarter of a dollar; and 
where this precise coin was not at hand, 
the sign of it was asingle white mark, 
called achalk. This word thence became 
a nominal coin, or rate of value; and 
as a chalk of corn denoted a ** bushel,” so 
a chalk of calico, tobacco, or any thing 
else would signify as much of either of 
these articles as could be bought by a 
quarter of a dollar, the estimated value 
of a bushel of corn. 

While this agent was proceeding by 
these means to improve and enlarge the 
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minds of the Creeks, he was not neglect- 
ful of the use and application of weights. 
He made figures to illustrate the con- 
struction of steelyards, on a piece of pa- 
per. He explained this to one woman, 
and after making her comprehend it, 
handed it to another. And by ascer- 
taining the weight of hogs, and other 
things, which used always to be sold by 
tale, and reducing them to cha/ks or quar- 
ter dollars, he made his learners under- 
stand that a heavy hog was worth more 
than a light one; and by actually paying 
them in proportion to the weight, demon- 
strated to them the difference in value 
between things heretofore rated alike. 
This gave them great satisfaction, and 
inade them more careful to fat their hogs. 
The like happened in respect to corn. 
This was formerly sold by the varying 
quantity of a basket full, till Mr. H. in- 
structed them in the use of an established 
and unvarving measure, the half bushel; 
taucht them to reduce such a measure to 
acertain weight by the steelvard; and 
then again to calk entate this weight ia 
chalks or quarter dollars. 

At the same time, as much pains was 
talken as possible to instruct the boys and 
girls about the agent’s house, and in his 
family, in the practice of the English 
tongue. In like manner the Indian chil- 
dren who lived with his negroes, were 
taught to speak our tongue. Bbutall this 
was accomplished by rote, and without 
the sight or mention of a book. 

Progressing in these ways, the spinning 
and weaving of cotton increased rapidly. 
There were in 1805, fiventy looms in the 
lower, and ten among ithe upper towns. 
Of the former, twelve were wrought by 
Indians, and cight of them were con- 
structed by Indians. Of the latter, three 
were worked by natives. and three were 
built by them. Three of the looms im the 
upper towns were kept agoing by white 
women for a toll which was fixed at ev ery 
fifth: yard. The women on the Flint river 
had then applied for fifty additional spin- 


ning wheels. And such was the power of 


example prompted by interest, that some 
old men and boys learned to spin and 
seemed to take pleasure in the exercise. 
In the upper towns there was at that tirne 
a demand for five more looms and one 
hundred and fifty more spinning wheels. 
Several men of the half breed, tad both 
constructed looms and wove cloth in them, 
with their own hands. 

Encouraged by these prospects and 
successes, the women appointed a time 
and solicited a talk with the agent. They 
appointed one of their venerable matrons 
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to deliver the talk to him in their behalf. 
He met them, and in the assembly of the 
women, was thus addressed: ‘*‘ Father, 
we women are poor and foolish; but you, 
as our great father, will excuse our po- 
verty, and pardon our folly. When white 
men have come into our nation, they 
have never studied the rood of the women, 
nor endeavoured to better their oppressed 
condition. All they have hitherto done is 
to make our situation more wretched. 
They have employed every art to raise 
and shorten our petticoats, and have 
thereby left us more exposed and naked 
than they found us. But you, father, 
commiserate our condition ; you pity our 
nakedness and weakness; you say you 
wiil instruct us to cover ourselves, and be 
decent and warm; you will enable us te 
support ourselves, so that we and our 
children shall be in no danger of starv- 
ing intheswamps. You come tolengthen 
our petticoats, and extend them over us 
from the hips to the ancles. Father, we 
will follow your advice: speak and we 
will obey.” 

He by degrees encouraged them to 
split ratis, to make fences of them, to in- 
close their fields, and to till them wit! 
their own ‘hands; himself showing them 
how, and by his example, convincing 
them that it was at once respeciable and 
useful. Among the Creeks there was a 
peculiar dificuity in overcoming the aver- 
sion of the men to labour. Inured alter- 
nately to hunting, indolence and war, 
they threw all the toil of domestic affairs, 
the carrying of burthens and the drudgery 
of life upon their females. It was there- 
fore a hard lesson to make the men work 
at all; and particularly to assist the wo- 
nen in therr laborious occupations. The 
men, however, had learned by this time, 
that as game grew scarce in ‘the forests. 
the employments of the women and girls 
turned to much better account than their 
own, and that with their pigs, maize and 
cotion, the females had already rendered 
themseives ina good degree independent 
of the men. It was now that the agent 
advised the young women to refuse favors 
to their sweethearts, and the married wo- 
men to repel the caresses of their hus- 
bands, unless they would associate with 
them, and assist them in their daily la- 
bours. This expedient though perhaps 
not rigidly enforced, nor in all cases ad- 
hered to, was however not without its ef: 
fect in breaking the ferocity of the mas- 
culine temper, and reducing it to a milder 
aud softer tone. 

To enforce the necessity of industry, 
Mr. H. availed himself of the scantiness 
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of provisions to give them an exhortation. 
Some instances had been reported of chil- 
dren dying of hunger, and particularly, 
of two little girls,‘as he was on his way to 
a conference with the chiefs. At the con- 
ference, the subject was mentioned by 
Mr. Cornells the interpreter, and after 
some observations made by the chiefs, 
Mr. H. stated that these events had made 
a serious impression upon his mind, and 
on the way to the conference he had put 
the question to himself, who killed these 
little girls ? This answer immediately ob- 
truded itself; *‘You Mr. Hawkins, you 
murdered these little girls. You Efau 
Haiyo, Oche Hatyo, and Tushinmeggee 
Tellico, you murdered these little girls. 
You chiefs and rulers of the uation, you 
murdered these little girls. In all coun- 
tries it is the business of the rulers to 
direct the labour of the community so 
as to support the people, and if they ne- 
glect to do it, they are answerable for the 
consequences. If a bear, or any man, red 
or white, had attempted to murder these 
little girls you would have risked your lives 
individually or collectively to save theirs. 
And yet you would not exert yoursely es 
to destroy this enemy cahed hunger.” 

The presenting the subject in this dress 
caused some serious conversations among 
the Indians, and the result was that they 
would sow wheat, and exert themselves 
to destroy the enemy called hunger 
Preparent to this they had in 1604, com- 
mitted to the earth one hundred and 
seventy-six bushels of seed; this af- 
forded an excellent crop, and wes instra- 
mental in saving several lives. The 
arent furnished the seed from his own 
stock. The wheat crop is ripe in May. 
And the cora crop, which in favourable 
seasons is also exceedingly good, comes 
to maturity in June. 

The speaker of the nation has lis farin 
in good fence, staked and ridered. Le 
cultivates his whole crop with the plough. 
Last year he planted about one hundred 
and fifty peach trees, and sowed three 
bushels of wheat. He had also begun 
the cuiture of cotton, and had a fine iield 
of it; hkewise a promising show of 
corn, potatoes, pumpkins, ground peas and 
beans. He had nine-females of his fami- 
ly employed in spinning, and a loom in 
his house with a spring shuttle. The like 
was done by several other of the most 
considerable men, who employed the 
plough in agriculture, and clothed them- 
selves in homespun. 

Neat cattle were owned in large num- 
bers by the Indians. Several of them 
have herds amounting to 100, 500, 1000, 
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and even 2000 heads. They had become 
very much attached to thisind of stock, 
and took great pains to procure them, 
These creatures are computed to double 
their numbers every three years. Their 
owners exchange them with the Geor 
gians for cloths. Butter and cheese have 
been made at more than an hundred 
places. In 1804, these arts were rapidly 
increasing. The men had. also become 
acquainted with the tanning of hides into 
leather; and the making of the latter inte 
saddles. 

They also had negro slaves to work for 
them. The African temperament which 
bends to servitude nnder the dominion of 
the black and white nan, submits also to 
the sovereignty of the red-man. Several 
of the more wealthy Indians hold a num- 
ber of such domestics. They were ras 
pidly acquiring a knowledge of rea/ es- 
tates, and of the utility of holding their 
lands and improvements in severalty. In 
evidence of which, it may be mentioned 
that a number of them were growing so- 
licitous about decds and titles. 

One remarkable fact concerning their 
progress in calculation is well worthy of 
notice. In teachiag them the use of the 
steelyard, they necessarily became ac- 
guainted with arithmetical cyphers. By 
a little praciice, not more than ether pers 
sons are obliged to talce, they learned the 
use of these signs in adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing numbers, and 
became ready and correct calculators. 
And this they accomplished without being 
abie to read a single letter. The sy mbols 
of numbers being signs of ideas, were ac- 
quired with equal ease by persons of all 
languages, while letters or alphabeticak 
characters being signs of simple sounds, 
can be comprehended br, the persons only 
who are conversant in the toncue which 
they ave intended to explain. A Muska- 
g@ee Indian therefore, is exactly in this 
state of advancement: he can sum up an 
invoice, or bill of parcels, by virtue of his 
knowledge of figures, but he cannot read 
a word nor line of the writing on account 
of his total ignorance of lefiers. 

Thus they begin to find the usefulness, 
and suiler the want of literature. The 
inconveniences and disadvantages of this 
situation rendered the older class, and 
especially those who had property, desir- 
ous of procuring a better education for 
theic children. And under the operation 
of this conviction, they begun to admit 
schoolmasters, to make their idle and 
vagrant boys submit to restraint, and te 
receive regular instruction in readi 


and writing the English language. 
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Great solicitude however, was expres- 
sed on this subject by the chiefs. Several 
of their young men had been educated 
from home, among and by the white peo- 
ple, and had returned into the nation, 
completely ruined for all the purposes of 
usefulness at home. They had acquired 
such a contempt for the Indian life and 
manners, that they violated the customs 
of their forefathers, and disobeyed the 
rulers. Losing public confidence in this 
manner, they were suffered to wander 
and prowl through the nation, without 
being taken notice of, or suffered to have 
ashare in its government. There was 
no small analogy between these youths, 
and those of our own nation who go to 


Europe for instruction. They but too 


often acquire foreign manners and habits, 
conceive a dislike for their country, its 
inhabitants and institutions, and often- 
times mar their own happiness, and turn 
out useless to the public. So an Indian 
lad, educated among white people, bas 
never in any instance been known to say 
one word in recommendation of the 
wheel, the loom or the plough, of useful 
arts, or domestic manufactures, or, in 
short, of any thing conducive to the ge- 
neral welfare. On the contrary, their 
discourse priicipally turns on the extra- 
vagance in which they lived, and the dis- 
sipations in which they shared; but they 
utter not a sentence on the condition of 
the greater part of their species, and of 
the human race who are doomed to live 
by labour. But education in their own 
country, of the kind which their state of 
society requires, and to the degree called 
for by their actual need, will gradually 
creep in and be followed by the most sa- 
lutary changes in their situation. 

In many of the villages, particularly of 
the Lower Creeks, the natives had al- 
ready made considerable progress in the 
silver-smith’s business. Ornaments of 
silver, such as spurs, broaches, rings, sil- 
ver beads, ornaments for the ears and 
nose, armbands and wristbands were 
manufactured to a considerable extent. 

Considerable steps had also been taken 
in the gun-smith’s art, particularly in 
stocking the pieces, and doing some of 
the work about the locks. 

‘These are some of the leading features 
of Mr. Hawkins’ mode of treating these 
uncivilized tribes, and leading therm on 
from rudeness toward refinement. In- 
deed, the business of civilizing Indians, 
however problematical it may once have 
seemed, was deemed to have been in a 
train of snecessful progress. There 
came in 1805 a deputation of eighteen 


Cherokees to the seat of the national go- 
vernment ; they were all men of property, 
and lived, when at home, on enclosed and 
cultivated farms. They were clad after 
our manner, in homespun cloth of their 
own spinning, dyeing and weaving. And 
several of them speak our tongue. I 
have seen letters written by Cherokee 
girls of the half-breed, as well expressed, 
and in as good a hand as our young fe- 
males write. 

I might relate to you what other mea- 
sures had been adopted to instil into the 
minds of these people more correct no- 
tions and nractises of civil and criminal 
law, than the barbarous and bloody policy 
they formerly pursued. The agent had 
progressed so far as to take punishment 
out of the hands of the irritated indi- 
vidual, and inflict it upon the offender by 
the public arm. And he had instituted a 
court of law, where substantial justice 
was speedily obtained by a trial upon the 
naked merits of the case. 

The influence of music was tried with 
remarkable benefit among the € herokees. 
The young women had clothed themselves 
handsomely, after our manner, in cotton 
fabrics of their own manufacture. ‘They 
then were qualified to dance to the times 
of the violin. Care was taken to teach 
the steps, figures and gestures of the 
white people. They soon became active 
and graceful dancers. This had a sur- 
prising effect upon the young men. For 
they were excluded from the company, 
unless they would dress themselves in a 
decent manner. The attire and the oc- 
casion obliged them to behave themselves 
properly. And thus were their manners 
softened and refined. 

On surveying the efforts of theological 
missionaries ever since the settlement of 
our country, it is truly lamentable that 
they have done so little. Generally 
speaking, their labours, even those of the 
early and zealous Jesuits, have been lost 
or misapphed. Many of our considerate 
and contemplative men have altogether 
despaired of either civyilizing or chris- 
tianizing the savages. It now appears 
what is the cause of so many and such 
lamentable failures. We discern where- 
fore, with such mighty efforis, so small an 
amount of good has been done. 

Missionary individuals and societies 
have begun the work at the wrong end. 
They have attempted to instil the doc- 
trines of a sublime religion, before they 
introduced arts and manufactures, and 
before they tamed man, and made him a 
setiled and domestic animal. And while 
they proceeded in this way, they either 
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totally failed, or made but trifling progress 
—whereas, if they would employ the 
same amount of capital, and zeal, and 
talent in humanizing the wild hunters of 
the forest, their condition would instantly 
improve; their tribes be preserved from 
extinction ; by degrecs the useiul arts of 
agriculture and manufacture would gain 
an establishment; and upon this founda- 
tion every kind of improvement might be 
erected. 


Sketch of a Journey to Paris in the Au- 
tumn of 1802, during the Peace of 
Anviens ; in a series of Original Letters, 
writtenfrommemory, bya Lady, in 1810. 


Dear If. 


We left Dover at about twelve o’clock, 
on Thursday morning, the 26th of August, 
1802, and, in less than two hours, arrived 
in sight of the harbour of Calais, but 
were notable to land until eleven at night, 
on account of the deficiency of water. 
The sea was extremely rough, and the 
beating against wind and tide rendered 
our voyage tedious and unpleasant; al- 
though, 1 must confess, [ was much amus- 
ed with the different characters in the 
vessel, the greater part of whom, were 
going to see France, and judge of the 
French, by a few hours ramble round 
Calais, when (if judge not too harshly,) 
their astonishment at every thing difler- 
ent from what they had met with in 
England, must have precluded all possi- 
bility of impartial judgment and observa- 
tion. When our vessel, which was named 
the True Briton, made the harbour, we 
were obliged to cross a great number 
of others before we could land; this ef- 
fected, we were surrounded by waiters 
from the different inns, with lanterns, 
each soliciting us to go to their master’s 
house. Some officers of the customs also 
requested our attendance, and we entered 
a miserable place, somewhat resembling 
a barn, near the pier; here our names were 
written in a book, and our small parcels 
examined, and we were desired to attend 
again on the following morning, to be pre- 
sent at the opening of our trunks. I[ 
should here observe, that the weather 
was extremely unfavourable, the night 
was dark, the streets dirty, and it rained 
very fast; the inhabitants had sought 
shelter in their respective homes, and 
the town appeared deserted and gloomy. 
We at last arrived at the great gate, 
at which we knocked, and were asked 
om the other side, ‘“‘who we were,” 
and “what was our business?” Having 
repeived satisfactory answers. we were 
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permitted to enter, and again our names 
were written, and also from whence we 
came. ‘These trifling matters arranged, 
we were conducted by our guides to the 
City of London Inn; the refreshment 
offered to us was soups. ‘To English tea- 
drinkers, this appeared rather unseasona- 
ble, but we had made up our minds to 
conform to every custom, and not to 
make trifles difficulties. The accommo- 
dation was very good—a night’s rest re- 
freshed us after the fatigues of our voy- 
age, and we were anxious to see every 
thing worthy of notice in Calais. The 
first place we went to was the custom- 
house, where we were treated very po- 
litely; (as this is not often the case, I 
thought fit to observe it,) we afterwards 
went to the police office, were our passports 
were signed. The day being uncommon- 
ly serene, we were advised to visit the 
Tour de Guet, a high building, similar te 
the monument in London, from which we 
clearly observed the white cliffs of old 
England, and though the pleasure arising 
from novelty had made me leave it without 
a single regret, yet the reflections that a 
few days would take me still farther from 
my native land, rather depressed my 
spirits: but new objects which attracted 
my attention every moment, soon made 
me forget my sorrows, and almost that 
such a place existed. The town of Ca- 
lais is not extensive, but strongly forti- 
fied. The formin I conceive to be some- 
what triangular; the citadel ts large, and 
secured by fosses filled by the sea. The 
population appeared great, and itis a pity 
that destructive war should so mnch have 
diminisbed the commerce of a place, 
which seems so well situated for its pur- 
poses. The houses are tolerable, some 
very good, the streets wide but badly 
formed. Many of the buildings have suf- 
fered much fromthe revolution, and some 
of the inhabitants themselves were sink- 
ing under the evils it had caused them. 
The beautiful edifice of Votre Dame, 
still remains, notwithstanding the various 
changes it underwent at that period. In 
one part, religious Ceremonies were per- 
formed, and in another was erected a (em- 
ple to reason. On every public building 
was the motto of * Liberté, Egalite, and 
Fraternite.”? L should now imagine, 
pereur Francais, would be the only in- 
scription, as Liberté and Fgalité are un- 
known to Buonaparte, such a motto must 
be as iveonsistent as the inscription 
which was printed at the head of their 
official papers when I was at Paris, viz. 
Buonaparte Eimpereur de la Repub- 
ligue Vrangais.” When we returned to 
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our iun, we were iuformed that dinner 
was ready, and we were placed at a long 
table called the table d’hote. To each 
person was placed a bottle of wine and a 
decanter of water, and a piece of bread, 
which I thought elone sufficient for a 
reasonable persou’s dinner. The first 
course consisted of soups, the second of 
roast and boiled, the third of made dishes, 
and the fourth of vegetables, which are 
never eaten with the meat. We had af- 
terwards an elegant dessert, and music 
was playing during our repast jn an ad- 
joming oom ; the charge was three livres, 
or two shillings and sixpence English 
money, for each person. I observed in 
the inn- yard, after dinner, a curious c2r- 
riage, on which was written Paris—Dili- 
gence, though frem its appearance, it 
ought rather to have berne any other 
uame. I exclaimed “1 am glad 1 am 
not ferced to nde in such an one,” when 
a gentleman who was with us, seid ** that 
is the coach in which you ¥: “ll proceed, 
so pray do not condemn It was ne- 
cessary to mouni a ladder in order to get 
into it, thus wou can easily judee ef its 
height, the width is ia proporuon, and 
there are ouly small pane: of glass, 
called windows. Disgusted with the ap- 
pearance of this veliicic, | dreaded the 
next day’s journey. liaving paid a 
few visiis to some persuns, tor whom we 
had letters, we returned te the inv, aiid 
retired at 2u early hour, that we inight 
be ready to cepart at fou o'cluck the 
next moving. Li B. 

Suppose us in (ie Pars Dili- 
rence—taving just ieft the inr-vard, 
whera we had nearly becn stunned with 
the repeatcd cices of * bon Vvoyave! 
heureux voyage.’ Our periy consisted 
of my moter, toyselfy the laay to whose 
house we were going; a daughter oi 
Mr. the ertist, a lively litie girl, 
whe, to make use of a Vrench expression 
had beaucoup @ espréé; and an Lialian 
gentleman, who really was 2 inosi sensible 
aud agreeable companion, and having 
frequently ivayelied irem England to 
Paris, was enabled to point out io our no- 
tice, many things which we might other- 
wise have passed without observing. Next, 
was an inanitnate English lady, w ‘hose fa- 
culties seemed absorbed in apathy ; ; and 
fustly, a lady who talled incessantly, but 
XI must add, though I do net wish to be 
thought severe, her conversation was 
neither edifying nor agreeable. In the 
Cabriolet were three gentlemen. On the 
voof was the guide—the horses were har- 
nessed with thick ropes, 


SEPT. 


The first place we arrived at worthy of 
particular attention was Bologne, from 
whence we had a delightful sea view. 
There was a small fleet of flat bottomed 
boats in the harbour. It was market day 
and the town was extremely gay. We re- 
mained there near two hours, and observed 
several buildings which had been much 
injured by cannon balls during the time of 
Nelson’s command off Bologne. ‘The dress 
of the market and inferior class of wo- 
inen throughout Picardy, is very strange. 
They wear large caps, short jackets, and 
wooden shoes, and a very large gold cross, 
suspended from the neck. This Jast they 
consider as a necessary appendage to 
their dress, and would make the greatest 
sacrifice, in order to obtain so valuable 
and indispensable an ornament. Hunger 
had mede us rather anxious to return to 
the imn, aud after having taken a fare- 
well of the English cliils, which, from 
the ciearness of the weather, we could 
plainly discern, and having received a 
suinmons from ovr smart postillion, with 
his immense jack-boots, we re-ascended 


te Diligence, which contrary to the 


name it bore, proceeded but slowly. 

We were told at Abbeville, that this 
tov. n was formerly well fortified and car- 
ricd on a great trade, but that the revo- 
lution iad reduced it from its former state 
of opulence to poverty, and that the in- 
habitants were sinking fast under the 
misery which oppressed them. We only 
remoined at this place till the horses 
were changed, therefore, [can give but a 
very imperfect account of it. We stop- 
ped three hours at Amiens. I was much 
pieased with this town—it has a cathe- 
dral, the goth'c architecture of which, 
has been very generally admired. The 
cily is large and tolerably clean, the streets 
are wide, and I observed one or two 
good squares: I was told there were sev- 
eral. The dams and attendance were 
much better here than at Abbeville. I 
cannot compare the villages of France to 
those in England ; instead of that air of 
cleantiness and comfort so frequently 
seen among the English cottagers, thedire 
effects of the revolutionary horrors are 
too visibly manifested. These scenes 
could not afford us any pleasure, and pity 
was, at last, all we could offer, for our 
charity was supplicated as continually as 
we passed through them, wiile each tale 
of woe seemed more aifecting than the 
last, and though they extolled the libera- 
lity of aw-lord Anglois, nad our purses 
been ever so long aud abundantly filled, 
they must have been exhausted long be- 
fure every petitioner could haye been 
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relieved. Some parts of the country, 
from: Amiens to Chantilly, are very beau- 
tiful, others much the reverse, and as few 
places between the former and latter af- 
ford much to amuse or edify us, I shall 
Jead vou to the palace of Chantilly, which 
belonged to the ci-devant prince de 
Condé. JI have heard much of the out- 
rages committed by a desperate mob on 
this venerable palace. I have also heard 
that, previously tothese ravages, its archi- 
tecture was greatly admired. The gar- 
dens are spacious and very clegant. 
There is also a Menagerie, and magni- 
ficent stables. But the noble statues as 
well as most of the works of art now lie in 
scattered fragments. So much for hu- 
man grandeur ! L. M. B. 


T shall suppose myself just quitting Chan- 
tilly, after having received a summons to 
proceed, and having re-entered the Dili- 
gence, and seated myself in due form and 
order, the first thing that struck my no- 
tice after an agreeable ride, through a 
pleasant country, was St. Denys, about 
two leagues, or two leagues and a half 
from the illustrious city of Paris. It is 
almost unnecessary to inform you that St. 
Denys was formerly the burial place of 
the royal family, and has, I believe, been 
much spoken of in the history of France. 
The abbey called the Benedictine is still 
held in great veneration by the more ra- 
tional part of the Parisians, and they say 
that the gothic architecture of this struc- 
ture must ever be highly esteemed, 
though now in a ruined state. The revo- 
lutionists attacked this place with great 
fury, and according to their plan of abo- 
lishing royalty, and every thing royal, 
they greatly defaced it, but their attention 
having been drawn to another quarter, it 
was not entirely demolished, and J should 
think it more than probable, that his 
imperial majesty may cause it to be re- 
paired, as he possibly, ** ere his hour 
shall come,” will select some royal spot 
for his august remains. 

Having left St. Denys, in about an 
hour and a half we entered Paris. The 
day was extremely hoi, the hour of our 
arrival twelve. It was the market day 
at the Porte St. Denys, and the novel 
appearance of one street, with immense 
umbrellas, covered with red canvass, 
ranged on each side, and the noise of all 
ihe market women, speaking, or more 
correctly, bawling at the same time, struck 
us with surprise, but | cannot say it was 
a pleasing one; and we thought Paris was 


not very agrecable. Yet, as a convincing 
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proof, that hasty judgments seldom prove 
correct, I very quickly changed my 
opinion, and when our elegant vehicle 
turned out of the Rue St. Denys we were 
gratified with a sight of the Boulevards, 
and a partial view cf those elegant build- 
ings with which Paris abounds. I then 
could only express myself by exclama- 
tions of ‘* Oh mamma, did you see such a 
place? Did you see such a building ?”* 
The arrival of the Diligence at its place 
of destination put a stop to our remarks ; 
and when we alighted we were led to an 
inner apartment, where we were obliged 
to sign our names, present our passports, 
and give a good account of ourselves. 
Here we were met by Mr. Haines, the 
gentleman to whose house we were 
going. When all our business with police 
officers, custom-house officers, officers du 
bureau des Diligence de Londres a Paris, 
was settled, our luggage was removed 
into a fiacre, or hackney coach, and we 
drove through a number of streets ere we 


arrived at the Fauxbourg St. Honore, but 


having passed the Barrier, we at last ob- 
served the name of the street Rue-Cisal- 

pine, which we had been so earnestly look- 

ing for: as the fatigue of a long journey, 
over paved roads, during two days and two 
nights, added to the excessive heat of the 
weather, had made us anxious for a few 
hours repose. After the necessary intro- 
duction, and answers to ‘* what sort of « 
journey have you had’? we were con- 
ducted to our respective apartments ; 
when, notwithstanding our surprise at 
finding, instead of carpets, a luxury the 
English are used to, red brick floors, we 
enjoyed some hours rest, and were quite 
refreshed when we were summoned to 
dinner. I thought it was now time to 
look about me and see in what part of 
the city 1 was situated, and in opening the 
window, I observed a beautiful park, 
called le parade Monceau, or la folie de 
Charteres. It belonged, formerly, to the 
Duke ot Orleans, who had every tree, 
stone, plant, and shrub brought from 
England, also the furniture of the palace; 
and as most of the materials and other 
articles were prohibited, and the difficulty 
of getting them to Paris consequently 
creat, as well as the heavy duty charged 
on those which were permitted to pass, 
the Duke’s fortune was nearly exhaust- 
ed, and the establishment has borne the 
name of La folieeversince. The palace, 
at the time of the revolution, was con- 
verted into a house of entertainment, and 
the Park into a public walk; the differ- 
ent objects contained in the latter, could 
not fail to excite some interest. In one 
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place are the remains of a beautiful tem- 
ple, in another the ruins of an ‘amphi- 
theatre, in other parts caverns, and rude 
specimens of gothic architecture; in a 
word, every thing which fancy could in- 
vent or whim devise. I have taken many 
pleasant walks in the park; the novelty 
of which greatly pleased me, although re- 
flection convinced me that the design was 
ridiculous. During my six month’s stay 
at Monceau, I went out frequently, and 
consequently saw many parts of Paris. 
A friend of our’s (Mr. Priestly, nephew 
to the celebrated Dr. Priestly) who had 
been some time in Paris, accompanied us 
to those places most worthy of attention. 
The Thuilleries was the first we went to; 
The gardens are handsome and exten- 
sive; the great walk, facing the palace, 
has two fountains, the water of which is 
constantly playing; on each side is a 
range of orange trees, one entrance is in 
the Champs élyseés, or Elysian fields ; 
and the other by the Louvre. On the 
right, and on the left of this walk, is a 
terrace, anda great number of statues ; 
there are also a number of seats for the 
accommodation of the public. The gar- 
dens of the Thuilleries form as fashionable 
a promenade as Hyde-park in London, 
and the greatest order presides. All per- 
sons enter at one gate and quit the gar- 
dens at another. Thus. on any particu- 
Jar occasion, such as the féte of Buona- 
parte, when the palace is elegantly and 
brilliantly Uluminated, and the trees cov- 
ered with lights, and the concourse of 
people almost incredible, still there is no 
crouding at the gates, and it is possible to 
walk without fear of personal injury, or 
of having pockets picked. The police of 
Paris is certainly very good, and might 
occasionally be of service in London. 
The sobriety too of the lower orders adds 
greatly to tranquility on all public festi- 
vitics. The nalace is a dirty heavy build- 
ing (1 should have said was; as it has 
been greatly beantified and adorned since 
I left France) at least, | thought it so; 
but this opinion might have been formed 
fur want of judgment and of taste, I shall 
therefore leave the decision to better 
judges than myself. Behind the Thuille- 
nes, is the P/ace Carousel, where, Buo- 
naparte reviewed his troops, to the num- 
ber of 15,000, on the 15th of every 
month. Here, I have very often had the 
Aonour of viewing this wonderful hero of 
modern times. 1 wish it were in my pow- 
er to give you a desenption of the trium- 
phat arch now erected near the grand 
entrance to the palace; but I have only 
had an imperfect account of it myself, 


and must therefore confine my detail te 
what I have really seen. 

As the Louvre is situated so near to the 
Thuilleries, I cannot avoid speaking of it, 
ere | shall conclude this long epistle. 
This celebrated palace is now the ap- 
pointed receptacle for the national col- 
lection of statues and pictures. In the 
long gallery of the palace are arranged 
some of those master pieces of painting, 
brought from Italy, and other subjugated 
nations ; as well as those of the French 
artists. In the hall of Apollo are many 
beautiful statues. It is fitted up in an 
elegant siyle, and so indeed are most of 
the apartments. Strangers, and particu- 
larly the English, must feel delighted and 
astonished when they enter this palace. 
Over the entrance is written the “Central 
Museum of Arts.” I paid it many visits, 
and always felt regret on quitting it. 
There are several paintings of battles, in 
which his Majesty shone conspicuous, 
previously to his being made first Consul. 
In some, there is a very striking likeness 
of himself. But flattery, where majesty is 
concerned, generally guides the pencil of 
the artist, and in almost all the others the 
resemblance is but small. L. M. B. 

T think I left you at the Louvre in my 
last. I am almost at a loss to know 
which place I shall first carry your atten- 
tion to. The council chamber of five 
hundred held in the Palais de Bourbon, 
so called in the reign of Louis the XVI. 
and named at the time of the revolution, 
Palais de liberte, during the consulship, 
attracted our observation. The cham- 
ber was fitted up very elegantly. There 
were three chairs more elevated than the 
rest, which were occupied, on particular 
occasions, by Buonaparte, Cambaceres, 
and Le Brun—I had the honour (if so 
it may be considered) of placing myself 
in each of these chairs. Yet believe me, 
I did not envy one of the above mention- 
ed gentlemen their titles nor their mag- 
nificence. The cap of liberty was sus- 
pended over the chairs; but all this must 
long since have been abolished, and the 
palace, I should suppose, have changed its 
name. We next proceeded to the Hotel 
des Invalides. This is a beautiful build- 
ing, the dome of which is magnificent. 
Around it are placed the flags taken from 
different nations, and our guide had par- 
ticular pleasure in drawing our attention 
to some English colours, observing at the 
same time, ‘* Vous voyez, Mesdames, la 
gloire et la Bravoure Frangaise.”” There 
is a beantiful chapel and very good libra- 
ry. The invalids appeared comfortable, 
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contented, and happy. This institution is 
as honorable to the French nation, as the 
hospitals of Chelsea and Greenwich are 
to the English. 

The Jardin des plantes, in which is 
situaied the national museum of natural 
history, was one of those places which 
interested me the most. In this spacious 
garden are hot-houses and green-houses, 
containing all the trees, plants and shrubs 
that could be procured from various parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and America; and 
a charming room for botanical students. 
At another part of the garden is the na- 
tional menagerie,where beasts enjoy much 
more liberty and a better air than they 
can possibly have in the tower of London. 
Each animal has a spacious apartment, 
and the collection is very good. There 
is alsoa great variety of curious birds. 
In another spot is a monument erected to 
the memory of Rousseau. The museum 
consists of a spacious room and __ two 
smaller apartments, in which are arran- 
ged, with the greatest taste, natural curi- 
osities of every description. A botanical 
student whom we met by chance in the 
garden, observing we were strangers, 
kindly devoted an hour or two to explain 
to us every thing most worthy of atten- 
tion. La politesse Frangaise 

The manufactory of tapestry is well 
worth seeing. It is said to require the 
practice of twenty years to become pro- 
ficient in the work, and the ;smallest piece 
there had occupied seven men nine years 
to bring it to completion; but when 
done, the beauty is exquisite. The ar- 
tists work at the back of the frarne, 
while the snbject is traced on the front. 
I saw the judgment of Solomon com- 
pleted ; also, the miracle of the fishes, 
and Esther appearing before the king in 
behalf of Mordecai; also some repre- 
sentations of ancient battles. At that 
time they were employed, about a piece 
for the Thuilleries; the subject was 
the death of Dessaix. 

The national library can scarcely be 
seen in two or three visits. There is a 
suite of rooms, very spacious, filled with 
valuable manuscripts, and ancient and 
modern publications in all languages. 
There are two immense globes, which 
occupy two stories (the intermediate floor 
being pierced to receive them), of which 
I dare say you have heard frequent men- 
tion. There are public lectures twice a 
weck on geography and astronomy. And 
persons, free of expense, are admitted 
into the library to read and study. A 
privilege, I believe rather difficnit to be 
obtained m London, on such a liberal 
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plan. Itis certainly a great pity this valu- 
able building should be situated immedi- 
ately opposite the opera house, which has 
been already twice burnt, and the books 
and edifice, | have understood, were saved 
almost by amiracle. And now Iam so near 
the opera, and having given you, in an 
unconnected manner, an account of those 
places which I recellect, I shall observe 
that [ was much entertained with the 
performances at the opera, and being ina 
language [I could understand (French) ¥ 
was as much gratified as I ever should be 
at a theatre, because I am not extremely 
partial to public places. The dancing, in 
which the French are known to exce!, 
was really wouderful, and the effect of the 
stage splendid, though a spacious house 
must naturally look dismal from the lights 
being so disposed as to reflect only on the 
stage and performers. I approve of this 
plan, for surely that ought to be the at- 
tracting object, any other place might do 
as well for the purpose of gazing, or be- 
ing gazed at, a fashion much adopted by 
the English at their places of entertain- 
ment. I will confess [ have also received 
peculiar pleasure in seeing the tragedics 
of Racine, in which Talma and Made- 

moiselle Duchésnois were very great. 

The Theatres Comiques, did not interest 
me greatly, in most of their ludicrous 
pieces a John Bull was introduced, the 
character was always rendered either 
extremely ridiculous, or etherwise de- 
roratory to the English, and however i 
may take the part of the French, I al- 
ways felt hurt when my countrymen were 
represented in an unfavorable light. 

[ went one morning with Mr. Priestly 
to the Pantheon; there were many monu- 
ments to the memory of illustrious cha- 
racters, but most of them so much de- 
stroyed, and the place then in such con- 
fusion, that I retain but an imperfect idea 
of the whole. In a letter which I rer 
ceived some time since from Paris, they 
say *“‘ [ wish we could now take you to 
many of these places, the sight of which 
afforded you pleasure when with us, they 
would now greatly delight you, as all are 
arranged in the most perfect order.” 

The character of the French has been 
too often pourtrayed by competent judges 
of human nature, for me to presume to 
offer more than my real opinion of them, 
not desiring that others should form from 
that any decided idea of their character, 
which I consider to be (notwithstanding 
you affirm that I think them superior te 
every other nation) a compound of contra- 
diction. They are mean, yet extravagant. 
Polite, yet rude. Fearful of offending, 
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yet apt to wound the feclings. They wel- 
come strangers, and yet are themselves 
strangers to the true rites of hospitality. 
Premature and warm im their friendship, 
yet not generally to be confided in. It 
would be ingratitude in me, were | not 
loudly to proclaim, there are Parisians, 
who, understanding the sacred title of 
friend, are justly entitled to bear it. 
Their feelings are easily roused, and a 
tale of woe generally meets an ear of 
pity; yet, when offended, they are re- 
vengeful in the extreme. Not content 
with punishing the object who has offend- 
ed them, they will extend their malice 
towards the several branches of a deserv- 
ing family. The ladies are graceful and 
fascinating, nevertheless, in some points 
vulgar and inelegant; the slaves of plea- 
sure, more perhaps from the effect of edu- 
cation and custom than of choice; but 
when a French lady (which is frequently 
the case) possesses some of the more solid 
feminine virtues, I think she shines supe- 
rior to an English woman, inasmuch as 
her natural naviete, tempered by pru- 
dence, renders her a lively and agreeable 
companion; unlike the English, always 
inclined to view the brighter side of 
events, her temper is more equal, her 
several duties are performed with ease 
and cheerfulness, and, I think I may add, 
she approaches as near perfection as hu- 
man nature can hope to attain. Paris 
may boast several charitable institutions, 
but poverty and misery are very general. 
External grandeur is sought by most 
with avidity. Comfort seems here a se- 
condary consideration with all. To the 
honour of the nation they are very sober. 
To the dishonour of the nation they are 
great gamblers. They, like all other 
people, have many virtues and many 
failings ; much to be admired, much to 
be condemned. They are the professed 
tovers of liberty, and the victims of 
slavery. Such is my opinion of the 
French. Their principles I do not gene- 
rally admire, nor wish to imitate, but 
their merits, I think, are far more nume- 
rous than the English would willingly 
allow them. L. M. B. 

The following communication is insert- 
ed that both parties may be placed on an 
equal footing as far as respects the Ma- 
gazine. 

To the Editors of the American Monthly 
Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the last number of your Magazine, 

Mr. Busby thought proper, by a post- 


script to some of his remarks on pro; ul- 
sion, to give at least a hint, that the whole 
subject matter contained inmy Essay, pub- 
lished in the July number, was not only 
Visionary and futile, but wholly borrew- 
ed. It is in fact a copy of what be publish- 
ed ina daily paper, and which would never 
have been replied to, but by the earnest 
solicitation of my friends, and it my re- 
ply was ‘severe, as he supposes it to have 
been, it was so by necessity :—he caiied 
it forth by the unqualified nature of his 
positions. A subsequent and short com- 
munication of his, through the same pub- 
lic print, has excited feelings on this occa- 
sion quite different from what otherwise 
might have been indulged. I can never 
wound a “ fallen foe’—and sheuld not 
now make any reply if it was not that 
yours is a standard work, where the pros 
and the cons should all appear together. 

My Essay, though drawn up in haste, 
was not drawn from hasty deductions—the 
subject was familiar to me, and J gave it 
to the public open to fair and candid 
animadversion. I claimed no originality, 
other than a new application of known 
principles. To have received, therefore, 
ap impartial criticism from learned men, 
would have been pleasing, and no doubt, 
m some respects, might have been advan- 
tageous ;—but I never did, and | never 
will, attempt to establish any plan of 
mine by derogating from the merit of 
others. What Mr. Busby means by say- 
ing (in the last communication in the 
public paper) that “ the point had been 
abandoned and now taken up again in 
despair,” is to me inexplicable—I must 
consider it, however, I suppose, as a 
‘‘ ruse de guerre” to draw off attention 
and make a safe retreat. If Mr. Busby 
thinks that the communications in the 
public prints, signed ‘* 4 friend lo merit,” 
came from me, he is mistaken, and the 
publisher of the paper may satisfy him of 
that fact. 

Now, in return, if Mr. Busby wishes 
his work to be examined with a candour 
which I court towards mine, | will under- 
take to point out some supposed imper- 
fections in his arrangement—particularly 
as regards the action of the syphon, and 
perhaps may do him some essential ser- 
vice. 

The following is the answer alluded te 
in the beginning of these remarks, near- 
ly in the words in which it appeared in the 
Commercial Advertiser.” 

Messrs. Lewis and Hall, 

“Tn your paper of the 7th inst. your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Busby, has made an ef- 
fort to impress the public mind with the 
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idea of the fallacy of my system for pro- 
pelling vessels, by the power of fixed arr, 
as published in the current number of the 
American Monthly Magazine. 

Although this really merits no serious 
reply, and I have hitherto thought it 
wholly superfluous to make any, yet I 
have so far yielded to the advice of my 
friends, as to endeavour to place Mr. 
Busby and his authorities in a proper 
point of wiew. And till have time to 
give oceilar demonstration, 1 trust the 
following will serve ico remove doubts im- 
bibed by those who may have but partially 
considered the subject. The following 
are the particulars of his first reference : 


Extract from Dr. Franklin's letter to Mr. 
Ley doy, dated Paris, Dec, 22, 17895. 
** Among the various means of giving 

motion to a boat, that of M. Bernoulli 
Appears one of the most singular, which 
was to have fixed in the boat a tube in 
the form ofan L, the upright part to have 
a funnel kind of opening at top, con- 
venient for filling the tube with water, 
which descending and passing through the 
lower horizontal part, and issuing in the 
middle of the stern, but under the sur- 
face of the river, should push the boat for- 
ward. There is no doubt that the force 
of the descending water would have a 
considerable etlect, greater in proportion 
fo the height from which it descended, 
but then it is to be considered that every 
bucket-full pumped or dipped up into the 
boat, from its side or through its bottem, 
inust have its vis inertue overcome so as 
to receive the motion of the boat, before 
it can come to give motion by its descent 
— To remedy this I weuld propose the 
addition of another side LL pipe, and that 
they shall stand back to back in the boat, 
the turward one being worked as a pump, 
and sucking in the water at the head of 
the boat, would draw it forward, while 
pushed in the same direction by the force 
of the stern.” * And after all it should 
be calculated whether the labour of 
pumping would be less than that of row- 
ing.—Perhaps this labour of raising wa- 
ter might be spared, and the whole force 
of aman applied to the moving of a boat 
by the use of air instead of water ;— 
suppose the boat constructed on this 
form—a tube, round or square, of two feet 
diameter, in which a piston may be moved 
up and down, the piston to have valves in 
it opening inward to admit arr when the 
piston rises, and shutting when it is 
forced down, and let the air pass out, 
which, striking forcibly against the water 
abaft, inust push the boat forward.’ ”’ 
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Extract from the specification of James 
Linaker, Master Millwright of the 
Dock-yard at Portsmouth. 

‘* First method, consists in applying a 
bucket similar to the bucket of a lifting 
pump, to be moved by any sufficient 
power backwards and forwards in a tube 
attached to said vessel, in a direction 
parallel or nearly so to the direction of the 
mtended motion of said vessel, which is to 
be moved forward upon the water by the 
eflect of this bucket drawing in the wa- 
ter at one end of this tube and deliver- 
ing it out at the other in a direction of 
the motion of the said vessel; for this 
purpose the bucket and tube must be pro- 
vided with valves, after the manner of a 
hfting pump. Second method consists 
of an improvement upon a method where 
a forcing pump has been used for the 
same purpose, but in lieu of admitting or 
drawing in the water by the piston of the 
forcing pump perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the intended motion of the ves- 
sel, { admit or draw in the water by the 
said piston of the forcing pump in a di- 
rection parallel or nearly so, but contrary 
to the direction of the intended motion of 
the vessel, through a tube attached there- 
to, by this means combining the eflect of 
admitting or drawing the water in, along 
with the effect of forcing the water out in 
the best direction for giving the intend- 
ed motion or impulse to the vessel.” 

It is now necessary to show the differ- 
ence between these theories and mine. 
It will be observed, that the means de- 
scribed by Doctor Franklin, as employed 
by Mr. Bernoulli, to give motion to his 
beat, are very simple, merely by the 
weight of the water which was poured 
into the top of the funnel part of a tube; 
and by its pressure on the water, under 
the surface of the stern, to push the boat 
forward. This idea of Mr. Bernoulli, is: 
cood as far as it goes, but does not re- 
semble either of the methods exhibited 
inmy Essay. Dr. Franklin’s suggested 
improvements on Mr. Bernoulli’s plan, 
are intended to facilitate its operation 
and increase its effects; and his proposi- 
tion of substituting air for water, seems 
intended to save the labour of raising the 
water—but, in this respect, he appears 
not to have given the subject all that at- 
tention he was accustomed to bestow on 
philosophical researches. The doctor’s 
idea of bringing the water in at the bows 
of the boat, tosupply the pump, certainly 
exhibits the ‘* negative” principle of ap- 
plying power, and shows, though in an 
imperfect manner, one of the three ope- 
rations of my plan. His application of 
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the water thus obtaiued, is by the opera- 
tion of its gravity below the surface under 
the stern of the vessel; whereas, in mine, 
the water is discharged at the stern, on 
the surface, and produces propulsion by 
the combination of the three following 
operations :— 

Ist. By the effect produced by remov- 
ing from the bows of the boat the pressure 
of a part of the water displaced by the 
gravity of the vessel. 

2d. By increasing that pressure by the 
weight of the water discharged on the 
surface at the stern. 

3d. By the re-action of the water when 
discharging, on the side of the trunk op- 
posite to the discharging orifice. 

The union of these three forces gives 
motion to the vessel, and her speed will 
be in proportion to the quantity of water 
raised, and the velocity with which that 
operation is performed.—Thus it appears 
that the venerable Franklin was the first 
to originate this ‘* negative” principle of 
the application of power, and the * re- 
jection of its immediate use,” as applied 
to navigation and the “ opening of a new 
era in one of the most important arts yet 
practised by mankind,” (vide, Mr. Bus- 
by’s Essay, page 14,) commenced in the 
decline of his long and highly useful life. 
*¢ It would be impossible (continues Mir. 
Busby,) for me to detail the successive 
gradations of idea that led to the concep- 
tion of a discovery, great in its conse- 
quences. Impeded by mental inertia, it 
came slowly at first, and with reluctance, 
but once in motion, it advanced with the 
accelerated impetus of truth, and bore 
conviction before it.”—Astonishing! A 
Yankee witha Catalogue of Schemes” 
before him, would not have taken half 
the trouble. 

Again, (page 16,) “ Every attempt, 
therefore, not excepting my own, has 
heretofore been made on a false basis— 
namely, that of operating upon the water, 
with a view to benefit from the resistance 
of its inertia.” 

Again, (page 20,) “ It is a fact some- 
what remarkable, that the idea of this 
‘ negative’ application of power seems 
never to have suggested itself either to 
the ancients or moderns; the Pheni- 
cians, the Egyptians, the Tyrians, the 
Carthaginians, and the Romans, had 
their biremes and triremes, &c. all mov- 
ing by operation against the inertia of 
the water. The Italian gondolas are still 
navigated on a similar principle,” &c. &c. 
Why not tell us plainly the important 
truth that the ancients did, and the mo- 
derns do—ROW THEIR BOATS. 


SEPT. 


I will next notice Mr. Linaker :—He, 

in attempting to realize the doctor’s ideas, 
exhibits a want of talent seldom found 
in a good practical mechanic. His ex- 
periments appear to me to be a series of 
blunders ; his first method is precisely the 
one recommended by Dr. Franklin, and, 
as far as it goes, resembles mine. But 
instead ef confining the water as I do, in 
a set of trunks adapted to that purpose, in 
such quantity as to make it equal to a 
solid substance, and then cause the engine 
to push inclined plungers against it, as 
firmly as a boatman would push against 
a wharf or prer-head, when putting off, 
and causing the vessel to recede from the 
water, as the boat does from the wharf, 
with a velocity equal to the whole force of 
the engine, a desideratum /itherto not 
deemed attainable. Mr. Linaker operates 
upon the water as a yielding substance, 
by “‘ drawing it in at one end of a tube 
and delivering it out of the other, by 
means of a lifting pump working horizon- 
tally.” Thus, besides the loss of power 
sustained by the yielding of the water, in 
Mr. L’s. experiment, the progress of the 
boat was impeded by the resistance of the 
water ahead, into which the boat was ad- 
vancing, operating against the bucket 
JSrame, in its forward motion, in propor- 
tion to its resisting surface, and the speed 
of the vessel—a sufficient cause for not 
‘+ pursuing this method any further.” 

In his second method he proposes, as 
an improvement, to draw the water in at 
the stern instead of the bows of the boat, 
by means of a forcing pump in a perpen- 
dicular position, (an inclined one would 
have been better,) and by some arrange- 
ment of his valves, he has given Mr. 
Busby an opportunity to say, very truly, 
that it had ‘‘ an effectual tendency to im- 
pede the boat’s progress.” What else 
could have been expected ! 

If Mr. Linaker had, in this last opera- 
tion, employed more than one pump, of 
suitable dimensions, and placed in an ine 
clined instead of perpendicular position, 
drawing in the water from the bows in- 
stead of the stern, and exhibited a me- 
thed of operating on this water as on solid 
columns, in rotation, with the full force 
of the engine, I confess there would have 
been a strong analogy between such a 
plan and my direct application of power. 
How could Mr. Busby, who professes so 
much discernment, confound two plans so 
evidently different ! 

I could go into many particulars, to 
show the difference between my plans, 
and those which Mr. Busby chooses to 
call analogous; but it would too much 
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swell this article for an ordinary commu- 
nication—those who may feel desirous to 
investigate the subject, can examine my 
essay, and draw their own conclusions. 

Mr. Busby has also referred to the Re- 
pertory of Arts, of 1815, for a description 
of an * Air Engine patented about four 
years since in England.” Aithevgh | have 
searched diligently that volume, and others 
that immediately preceded aid foliow ed 
it, 1 find no other allusion to the subject 
than an account of experiments made 
with condensed air, but not rarefied, which 
did not succeed for reasons already given 
in my essay. but as he says, the * in- 
genious Mr. Murray, of Leeds, England,” 
was engaged, for many years in similar 
pursuits, I take it for granted that the 
* Air Engine” alluded to, was like Mr. 
Murray's, and I find in Dr. Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, under the article Steam Engine 
that this gentlernan has obtained a pa- 
tent for a new air pump, but (says the 
writer of the article) ‘‘ as the ingenious 
inventor does not adopt it in the steam 
engines which he makes, we may pre- 
sume it is not of great importance.” 
Hence it clearly appears, that Mr. Mur- 
ray’s alr pump was only intended as an 
improved auxiliary to the steam engine, 
and not an Ayr Engine” as * pri- 
mum mobile,” which Mr. Busby appears 
to consider it. 

Mr. Busby further states, that ‘* many 
expensive experiments (some of which 
he witnessed) have been made in England 
vader the superintendence of the first 
mathematicians and mechanicians, but 
finally the idea was abandoned.” Now 
[ hold him in candour bound to state, 
whether these were aerial experiments, 
with a view to improvements in aerostu- 
tion, as the aeronaut M. Morstgaltier 
seems to have been concerned in thern, 
or such as relates particularly to my 8 s- 
tem. Lwant to know what hind of air 
these great men experimented with, whe- 
ther common atmospherical air in its na 


tural, compressed or rarefied state, aod if 
condensed, how many atmospheres; i 


gases were employed, what Aind, and 
under what pecu/wr circuinsiances; whe- 
ther these gases were condensed or rare- 
Jjied, when used, and whether they were 
expended ; as in the case of steam, or al- 
ternately expanded and contracted, and 
not expended ; and also, what kind of in- 
struments or engines were employed, and 
what were the pecu/tar results. He wit- 
nessed them, probably recorded them, 
and doubtless possesses suflicient know - 
ledge to unfold them. I[ must, however, 
give Mr. Busby credit for referring me to 


the ‘“* matters of record” alluded to, for 
I confess myself to have been a total 
stranger to them, and if he can give some 
others from his “ Catalogue,” particular- 
ly if they can touch or be assimilated te 
my plans, he will in this respect confer an 
additional favour—the “zeal” of my 
friends cannot half so much help me. 
By the preceding account it would ap- 
pear that the “negative” method sug- 
gested by Dr. Franklin, has not, hither- 
to, been put in practice; that my two 
negative’? modes of propulsion are s/- 
milar in principle to his, though more 
perfect in their application, and made 
without having any previous knowledge 
of his suggestions; that Mr. Busby’s me- 
thod beirg similar to one of mine, though 
not quite as perfect, isof course precisely 
the same application of the doctor’s prin- 
ciple, and was effected subsequent to his 
knowledge of this important fact, and that 
the whee! which | now employ, is a simple 
instrument, having found by experience 
that the compound wheel, such as Mr. 
Busby uses, was too bulky, and that ac- 
cording to a well known axiom in me- 
chanics, that whatever was gained by its 
complication, one-third of it was lost by 
mere friction. Hence my present wheel 
having only siz paddles instead of eight, 
the usual number, and being so circum- 
stanced in its inclined position, as to adinit 
the motion of the vessel to be reversed 
or suspended at pleasure, without stopping 
the engine, has an advantage his whee! 
dves not appear to possess. As it respects 


ny second and most perfect application of 


the ** negative” principle, by means of in- 
struments denominated plungers, operat- 
ing upon the combined principles ef the 
listing aud forcing pump, Mr. Busby has 
observed a profound silence. How far 
and with what justice he has by this pro- 
cedure, denied this application of the 
doctor's principle, the surprising advan- 
tage he has ascribed to his own imper- 
fect method, wiil, 1 trust, appear on re- 
ference to his essay ; and with that inten- 
tion, 1 am constrained to say to him, that 
‘out of thy own mouth I will judge 
thee,’—Luke. ‘By the removal of the 
water from within the raceway, (says Mr. 
B.) the resistance (to the boat’s motion) 
has been entirely removed, while the ex- 
ternal pressure beneath the inclined plane 
of the raceway remaining unimpaired, 
urges it forward,” page 17. Again, ‘ the 
object is now obviously to remove the wa- 
ter from within the raceway as freely as 
possible—the action of the water whecl 
willthen reduce the resistance ahead, while 
the pressure astern remains widtminushed, 
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motion must ensue,” page 19. Again, 
“* the application of this principle is sim- 
ple and expeditious. Suppose it were 
required to make any vessel, say the 
Chancellor Livingston, travel fifteen miles 
per hour, ascertain what power applied 
from the land would be necessary to pro- 
duce the desired effect; then make the 
raceway and paddles of such dimensions 
as to operate upon a column of water, 
whose lateral pressure against the pad- 
dles would be equal to that power, and 
the object is immediately attained,” page 
20. Again, ** supported as I am, by the 
fundamental laws of nature, tested by 
experiment, will I venture to call public 
attention to a matter fraught with conse- 
quences of high importance,” page 21.— 
Now I would simply ask Mr. Busby what 
kind of difference it would make, whe- 
therthe water was removed from the bows 
of a vessel by a stmple or compound wheel, 
or by a pair of suitable pumps ? Pumps, 
we know, are gencrally preferred to all 


other instruments for raising water—they 
are more simple, less expensive, and not 
liable to be put out of order when pro- 

erly constructed ; and in respect to their 
bulk and the quantity of water that may 
be raised by them in the same time and un- 
der the same circumstances, 1 am of opi- 
nion there is a vast difference in their fa- 
vour, and that the speed of the boat would 
be in proportion to the quantity of water 
raised by them, and the velocity with 
which that operation was performed. 
Hence I prefer my plungers,’”’ even to 
my own simple water wheel. ‘* These re- 


flections. once originated, (I presume) 


require no aid of argument, or deductions 
of logic for their enforcement,—leaving 
them, therefore, to operate (on the mind 
of Mr. Busby) by the spontaneous im- 
pulse of their intrinsic gravity,” I take 
my leave of him, and am, gentlemen, 
very respectfully, yours, 
JOUN I. STAPLES. 
Flushing, July 29th, 1818. 


~ 


Arr. 5. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


DOMESTIC. 

HERE has recently been established 

in this city, anew society which pro- 

mises tg render itself of great public uti- 

lity. Itisentitled ‘ the New-York Cor- 

responding Association, for the proinotion 

of Internal Improvements.” The objects 
of the institution are thus stated :— 

** This association has for its cbject the 
acquisition and diffusion of all useful in- 
telligence connected with the inland 
trade and navigation of the country. — Its 
founders have indulged the hope, that by 
opening an extensive correspondence with 
gentlemen of the first distinction through- 
out the union, and by imbodying and 
sending forth, in a comprehensive form, 
the information which might be thus 
acquired, great and permanent benefit 
could be rendered to the American peo- 
ple, and much incitement given to that 
noble and munificent spirit of enterprise, 
in relation to internal improvements which 
now distinguishes every quarter of the 
United States. 

Officers of the Association. 

De Witt Clinton, President. 

Samuel L. Mitchill, and Cadwallader 
D. Colden, Vice- Presidents. 

Committee of Correspondence and Publi- 
cation. 

Thomas Eddy, Chairman; William 
Bayard, Theodorus Bailey, Sylyanus Mil- 


ler, James Tallmadge, jun. Robert Bo- 
rardus, Pierre C. Van Wyek, John Pin- 
tard, James L. Bell, John M‘esson, R. 
Hf. Bowne. 

Charles G. Haines, Corresponding Se- 
crelary. 

Henry Post, jun. Treasurer.” 

The following are the queries contain- 
ed in the circular issued by the society :-—~ 

“1. What roads or canals have been 
opened in your county, or in your state, 
to encourage internal trade and naviga- 
tion ? 

‘© 2, What roads and canals are now 
opening ? 

*¢ 3. What roads or canals are contem- 
plated ? 

‘<4. What roads or canals might be 
opened to promote internal trade and na- 
Vigation, and to what probable extent 
would any such nnprovements effect these 
two sources of industry and wealth ? 

“5, What is the extent, character, 
and course of trade in your immediate 
vicinity ?” 

The following is the circular of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
University of the state of New-York. 

City of New-York, August 18th, 1818. 

Inquiries being frequently made, by 
persons resident at a distance, relative to 
the course of studies and requisites for 
graduation, in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of the University of New- 
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York, as also concerning other matters 
interesting to the students who resort to 
this school of medicine, the trustees of 
the college, with a view of removing the 
inconvenience of answering so many in- 
dividual applications, and of gratifying 
those whom it may concern, have order- 
ed the present Cirewlar to be published 
for general information. 

The College opens, annually, on the 
first Monday in November, and the seve- 
ral courses begin, successively that week, 
after the introductory lectures of the re- 
spective professors. The session closes 
the last day of February. 

Lectures in the Forenoon. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, by Dr. 
Hosack, from nine to ten o’clock, daily. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, by 
Dr. Mott, from ten to eleven, daily. 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery, by 
Dr. Post, from eleven to twelve, daily. 


y Lectures in the Afternoon. 


Natural History, including Mineralo- 
ry, Botany, and Zoology, by Dr. Mitchill, 
from one to two, daily. 

Chemistry and Materia Medica, by 
Dr. M‘Neven, from five to six, daily. 

Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women 
and Children, by Dr. Hosack, from four 
to five, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

Clinical Practice of Medicine, by Dr. 
Hamersley, from four to five, on W ednes- 
days and Saturdays. 

Institutes of Medicine, and Forensic 
Medicine, by Dr. Francis, from four to 
five, on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Graduation. 

It is expected that a candidate for 
graduation shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years. 

On or before the first of February, the 
canditate shall make known his name and 
intention to one of the professors, by 
whom he will be informed of the time and 
place of examination. This first examina- 
tion is by the board of professors only ; 
it is private and confidential. 

A second examination is held before 
the board of trustees, to whom, on this 
occasion an appeal lies, and before whom 
there is offered an opportunity of redress, 
ifa candidate thinks himself in any wise 
agerieved. 

The names of those who have been ap- 
proved by the trustees are forwarded to 
the regents of the University, who return 
an equal number of diplomas, under the 
signature of the chancellor. They are 
afterwards signed by the president of the 
College and the professors. 

By the 20th of March, the candidate 
thall deliver to one of the professors a 
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dissertation on some medical subject. 
He is publicly examined on the same, in 
the College Hall, the first Monday in 
April, and may publish, with the appro- 
bation of one of the professors, either in 
the English, French, or Latin languages. 
The degrees are conferred by the presi- 
dent the next day, at a public Com- 
mencement. 

From the provision thus made, it will be 
seen that the various courses of lectures 
delivered in the College are so arranged, 
as to constitute a complete system of medi- 
cal education. The board of trustees, 
however, think it incumbent on them to 
state, that it has been their unremitted 
endeavour to increase, as far as practica- 
ble, the means of instruction, and to ren- 
der the advantages enjoyed by the Col- 
lege, at least equal to those of any other 
similar establishment in the United States. 
The anatomical museum, of large extent, 
has been augmented by some rare and 
valuable preparations, and very important 
additions have been made to the chemical 
apparatrs and laboratory. The cabinet 
of natural history has also been greatly 
enriched by numerous specimens, native 
and foreign; and in the illustrations of 
the geology and mmeralogy of the Ame- 
rican states, is peculiarly rich. Measures 
have recently been adopted by the trus- 
tees in order to provide a library for the 
students of the University. 

It is proper further to state, that al- 
though the most liberal and extensive 
system of medical and philosophical in- 
struction has thus been provided, the ex- 
pense of education to the candidate for 
medical honours is not increased beyond 
that of any other College in the union, 
as the courses are not made indispensably 
necessary for graduation, and the student 
is at liberty to attend any course or 
courses he may think expedient : the pro- 
fessors insist upon the attainments of the 
candidate, and not upon the number of 
courses, nor the number of years he may 
have attended at the University. The trus- 
tees confidently believe their plan of edu- 
cation satisfactory, and they indulge the 
hope that nothing will be wanting to fulfil 
the just expectations and liberal views of 
their patrons, the honourable the legisla- 
ture, and the regents of the University 
of New-York. 

By order, 
SAMUEL BARD, M. D. President. 
JOHN W. FRANCIS, M, D. Registrar. 

We understand that Mr. GrorGe 
pERic Bussy intends giving. in the course 
of the present month, ip this city, a pub- 
lic Lecture on Poetical Literature. The 
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productions of Mr. Moore and Lord Byron 
will, we learn, constitute the subject- 
matter of the discourse, which will be 
accompanied by illustrative readings from 
the most admired effusions of those fas- 
cinating writers. Mr. Busby’s recita- 
tive powers are, we are told, peculiarly 
vivid and discriminating; and we have 
no doubt that in the composition of the 
Lecture his literary talents will be dis- 
played to advantage. 

The third half-volume of Mr. Dela- 
plaine’s Repository is in a state of consi- 
derable forwardness, and will shortly be 
put to press. As the object of this work 
is to perpetuate the glory and virtues 
of those illustrious men who fought and 
counselled for the liberties of America, 
we cannot avoid recommending it warm- 
Jy to the patronage of the public. Mr. 
Delaplaine has, we understand, been 
anxiously solicitous to render the present 
number worthy of the support we trust 
he will receive, and, by securing the as- 
sistance of the most eminent graphic and 
literary talents in the country, justified 
his claims to public approbation. 

At the late annual commencement of 
Union College in this state, the degree 
of LL. D. was confered on Davip Ho- 
sack, M.D. F.R.S 

Dr. Hos sck’s new System of Nosology 
is nearly printed, and will be published 
early in October next, in one volume, 
octavo. 

The Board of Trustees of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of the Uni- 
versity of New-York, have recently adop- 
ted measures for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Medical and Philosophical Li- 
brary “for the more immediate advantage 
of students who resort to that school for 
instruction. 

E. J. Coase, of Baltimore, has recently 
published a translation of Jacobsen’s 
Laws or THE SeA. The following no- 
tice of the work is taken from the Ham- 
burg Journal of Politics and Literature : 

‘* We refer the attention of the public 
to a work of high interest, entitled, *‘ Laws 
of the Sea, in relation to Maritime Com- 
merce during Peace and War, by Frede- 
rick J. Jacobsen, Advocate. Altona. 1815.’ 
Most of our readers will not fail to recol- 
lect the author’s former treatise on the 
practical sea-laws of the English and 
French in relation to neutral property. 
The extensive importance of the con- 
tents, and the excellence of the execu- 
tion of that work, were universally ac- 
knowledged., The author’s present work, 
of equal excellence and merit, but of 
higher unport, is presented at the favour- 


able moment of a general pacification, 
and must excite the attention of all mari- 
time powers, in proportion to the unex- 
ampled extent to which commercial 
rights were prostrated during the late 
eventful wars, and the desire of regene- 
rating a system at once so perfect and 
universally in force as the Consolato del 
Mare. By the work before us, the au- 
thor has acquired the praise of having 
attempted this system on the most solid 
foundation. Without doubt it is already 
in the hands of all our readers to whom 
the German language is familiar ; and we 
indulge a hope ere long of seeing it af 
least in the English and French. Com- 
mercial Law has never before been 
treated with more perspicuity and sys- 
tem, and compiled from such a variety ot 
authentic documents, and references to 
judicial authorities—no author before has 
enriched the subject with more just re- 
marks drawn from extensive professional 
experience, and an universal acquaint- 
ance with the works of the later English 
and other European systems of legal ju- 
risprudence—not only as it is at this day 
developed, but also as the principles of 
equity and justice, and the general in- 
terest of commercial nations require it to 
be established. We are assured we do 
not say too much, but merely anticipate 
what a more circumstantial review will 
confirm and support. Inestimable advan- 
tages must arise to maritime commerce, 
from an observance by all the maritime 
powers of the principles upon which the 
work is established ; for the neglect and 
disregard of them has produced incal- 
culable mischief. The intelligent author, 
in a general review of maritime law, has 
brought together with unwearied indus- 
try, with critical learning and profound 
judgment, all that might be deemed use- 
ful and applicable to the subject from 
practical jurists, among the Italians, 
French, English, Dutch and Germans, 
and particularly from his long professional 
experience, and a correspondence with 
men learned in the subject of maritime 
jurisprudence. The work merits the 
consideration of all commercial govern- 
ments, and should be in the possession of 
every respectable merchant end mariner. 
Above all, the decisions of the great 
Admiralty Judge, Sir William Scott, are 
herein adverted to, and the grounds of 
his decisions estimated according to their 
high value. The author’s own opinions 
and wishes, which are advanced with a 
commendable modesty, are as just as they 
are philanthropic. If, as we conceive, 
wars are inevitable, may his labours be 
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rewarded by contributing largely to the 
establishment of a correct deportment 
towards neutrals. We are only enabled 
to advert to the principal heads of the 
work. 1. Of the origin, the property, 
and the requisite documents of property 
in vessels. 2. Of the persons employed 
to navigate the ship, and the papers and 
contracts having relation thereto. 3. Of 
the contracts, in the use of vessels, and 
papers of lading. 4. Of the ship’s disas- 
ters, and the responsibilities and papers 
therein. 

‘* The index and table of contents will 
be found highly useful—not less so than 
the auther’s Introductory Reviews of the 
literature on the subject of Maritime 
Law.” 

FOREIGN. 

In a communication from his friend 
and correspondent Dr. ALgers, of Bre- 
men, Dr. Hosacx has recently received 
several highly interesting specimens of 
the lithographic art. Among the most 
successful evidences of this kind of en- 
graving may be mentioned a map of the 
Prussian provinces between the Weser 
and the Meuse, published at the Litho- 
graphic Institution, by Arney & Co. at 
Dusseldorf. Ina letter of the 8th of June 
last, to Dr. Hosack, Dr. Albers states, 
that the distinguished Professor Soemmer- 
ing has just published ‘ distinct treatises 
on two animals no longer found, viz. the 
Lacerta gigantea, and the Ornithorynchus 
hLrevivostris; the engravings are in stone 
{stone prints), which artis brought in 
Germany, particularly in Munich, to 
great perfection.” 

Dr. Albers has also transmitted, through 
the same channel, for the Literary and 


ART. 5. 
LINES 


BY GEORGE FREDERIC BUSBY, ESQ. 


Ou: what are kindred’s frowning looks 
Against a lover’s smile or sigh? 

The heart that loves contented brooks 
All ills but coldness in his eye. 


Like streams that swiftly rush through rocks 
That fain their gentler course would bar— 
’Tis thus the enamoured bosom mocks 
The malice that its hopes would mar. 


Where dwells its gem of brightest beam, 
Its idolizing idol where ? 
It dwells in Love’s ethereal dream, 


And search the loved one’s heart—’tis there ! 


Poetry. 
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Philosophical Society of New-York, the 
first part of his Icones ad illustrandam 
Anatomen comparatam. 

The third volume of the Journal pub- 
lished by professor Kuff, at Berlin, con- 
tains, in the German language, accounts 
of the late operations for femoral and ca- 
rotid aneurisms performed in this country 
by Drs. Hosack, Post, and other Amert- 
can practitioners. 

The late number of the Salsburg Me- 
dical and Chirurgical Journal contains 
ample analyses, in the German language, 
of several of the latest American scien- 
tific productions, vize Dr. Currie’s View 
of the Diseases most prevalent in the 
United States; Hosack’s and Francis’ 
American Medical and Philosophical Re- 
gister; Drake’s Picture of Cincinnati; 
the New-York edition of Thomas’ Prac- 
tice of Physic, as edited by Dr. Hosack, 
&e 


By letters from Edinburgh so late as 
the 22d June, it appears that the typhus 
fever which not long since prevailed in 
several of the manufacturing towns of 

‘ngland and in Ireland, has made its ap- 
pearance in the capital of Scotland and 
its environs. The mortality with which 
it is accompanied is unusually great. 
Among the victims to its influence is the 
excellent Jonn Gornpon, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
familiarly known as a successful teacher 
of anatomical and physiological science, 
and as the able opponent of the craneolo- 
gical theories of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim. ‘* The sensations of regret at his 
premature death, (says a letter to Dr. 
Francis) were deep and extensive, and 
every evidence of regard was paid his 
memory by the Royal, Medical and Phy- 
sical Sucieties of his native city.” 


POETRY. 


On hearing Mrs. B—e sing the Arietta, “ Dolce 
Concento,”’ at the late New- York Concerts. 


BY THE SAME. 


Is it the sweet-voiced seraphim, 

Whose tones celestial around me swim, 
Bathing the senses in dews of delight, 
Till the spirit is panting to take its flight 
To regions of rapture beyond the sky—~ 
The bowers of bliss and of melody? 


Ah, no!—from the lips of a mortal burst 

Those trancing tones—the sweetest—the first— 

(Save those of Ong who has prisoned my 
soul 

That yn! chained me in music’s delicious con- 
rel. 
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A morial whose form's wavy, glittering lightness 

Seemed floating in streams.of empyreal briglit- 
ness, 

And shone on the dazzled and captive eye 

Like a youthiul angel just flown trom the sky! 


No—no—I knew and know but one 
Who could bind the soul in links so fast— 
And when all that prudence could do was done, 
Still - cherished the thought that ‘twas not the 
ast, 
The last sweet hour those thrilling sounds 
Would waft my soul through enchantment’s 
bounds. 


Oh! such are the voices and charms that give 
A glimpse of the joys that are blooming above, 

And envelope us, e’en while on earth we grieve, 
In a halo of music, and light, and love! 


y Siaamary. 


SEPT. 


SONNET TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
BY THE SAME. 


Fantastic toy! could but my fancy move 
With colours lively and as fair as thine, 
No foreign muses should awake my love, 
But even Grecian graces yield to mine, 
Gay as they used to shine. 
So brightly fresh thy curious figures flow— 
Now like a dew-wet garland loosely twine, 
Now like a tiny rosebud glossy glow, 
And softly shrink below. 
So when the busy memory turns her glass, 
Hours long gone by assume their forms 
anew ; 
E’en scattered fragments mingle as they pass 
In forms that wear as thine a lovely hue, 
Fantastic toy! and ali! as transient too. 


Arr. 6. MONTHLY SUMMARY OF POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


OOKING over a late European Magazine, 
we found the following statement of the 
revenues of the dignitaries in the English 
Chureh, 
(anterbury—Tke Duke of Ratland’s 
cousin (Dr. C. Manners Sutton) 
York—Lord Vernon's and Lord Har- 
court’s brother (Dr. Edward Vera- 


£ 20,000 


ble Vernon) 14,000 
Durham—Lord Barrington’s uncle (H. 

S. Barrington) 24,060 
Winchester-—-Lord North’s brother 

(Hon. B. North) $,000 
Ely—The Duke of Rutland’s tutor 

(Dr. Sparke) 12,000 
London—( Dr. Howley) 9,000 
Bath and Wells—Duke of Gloucester’s 

tutor (Dr. R. Beaden) 5,000 
Chichester—Duke of Richmond’s tutor 

(Dr. Buckner) 4,000 
Litchfield and Coventry—Lord Corn- 

wallis’s uncle (Dr. J. Cornwallis) 9,000 
W orcester—( Dr. Cornwall) 4,000 
Heretord—( Dr. Huntingtord) 4,000 
Bangor—The son of the Queen’s Fn- 

glish master (Dr. J. W. Majendie) 6,000 
St. Asaph—Duke of Beautort’s tutor 

(Dr. 6,000 
Oxford—Brother of the Regent's tutor 

(Dr. Jackson) 3,000 
Lincoln—Mr. Pitt's secretary (Dr. G. 

P. Tomlins) 5,000 
Salisbury—Princess Charlotte’s tutor 

(Dr. Fisher) 6,000 
Norwich—( Dr. Bathurst) 4,000 
Carlisle—Duke of Portland’s tutor (Dr. 

Goodenough) 3,500 
St. David’s—(Dr. Burgess) 5,000 
Rochester—Duke of Portland’s secre- 

tary (Dr. King) 1,500 
Exeter—-Lord Chichester’s brother 

(Hon. G. Pelham) 3,000 
Peterborough—( Dr. J. Parsons) 1,00 
Bristol—Mr. Percival’s tutor (Dr. W. 

L. Mansel 1,000 


Llandaff—Mr. Marsh (late Dr. Wat- 
sen) 900 


Gloucester—(Hon. Dr. H. Ryder) 1,200 
Chester—Lord Ellenborough’s brother 

(Dr. H. Law) 1,000 

It appears from the Lord Steward’s account, 
laid before parliament, that the Prince Regent's 
eight hour's cruise off Brighton, cost 12001. 

It appears by returns from the Scotch presby- 
teries, that there are in Scotland 3496 lunatics, 
including the Northern Isles and Zetland, but 
exclusive of 259 parishes from which no returns 
have been received. Of the former number 
2340 are at large; 649 are contined ; 622 are 
furious, and 2688 are fatuous; 965 are wholly 
maintained by relations ; 781 partly, 523 wholly 
by parishes, 

‘The cast iron bridge over the Irwell, from 
Saliord to Stranseways, is so nearly complete, 
that the painters are employed upon it. It is 
of one arch only, of 120 feet span. 

A short time since, a parrot, belonging to 2 
gentleman at Corkickle, near White-haven, laid 
eges ; one of which, being placed under a tame 
pigeon, has produced a fine lively parrot. 

Letters from Gibraltar, dated June 5, state. 
that alarming accounts had been received ot 
the plague. It had reached Fez. Great ap- 
prehensions were entertained that it would over- 
spread the western coast of Africa. 

To the astonishment of the oldest member of 
parliament, the dissolution was announced vive 
voice by the Prince Regent, in the name and on 
behalf of his majesty. This is the first oc- 
currence of the kind since the reign of the 
Sruarrs. It was then the course when parlia- 
ments dissatisfied the fing, and was always con- 
sidered as an uct of anger. 

It appears from English papers, that the 
election has been unusually riotous. Mr. Max- 
well, the ministerial candidate for Westminster, 
was wounded in ariot. The opposition have in- 
creased in number 35. 

Sir 5. Romily and Sir F. Burdett are return- 
ed from Westminster.—Hunt had only 73 votes. 
Canning and Gascoigne are elected at Liver- 
pool. Canning had 1654 votes—Lord Sefton 
1280. Mr. Brougham has lost his election in 
Westmoreland. Grattan has been grossly in- 
sulted and wounded in an electioneering squab- 
ble in Dublin. ‘The borough of Southwark 
sends two opposition members, We are told 
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that 500 of the electors of Coventry reside in 
London. 

Parliament has, we are informed, granted a 
cum of money for erecting a chain bridge of 500 
feet span, over the river Medal, at Bangor in 
Wales, to render the communication between 
this and the sister kingdom of Ireland, as com- 
plete as it is important. 

James Rhodes has been tried, convicted, and 
fined 500 pounds sterling, for imitating tea by a 
preparation of the leaves of sloe, ash, elder, and 
other leaves. A very extensive business of this 
sort, as well as in the manufacture of many other 
articles (like money out of rags) has long been 
earried on in England, at the cost ol, perhaps, 
thousands of lives. 

FRANCE. 

The most perfect tranquillity reigns through- 
out the dominions of the Bourbon monarch, and 
indeed over the whole continent. 

‘Lhe season in France and Italy, as in Ameri- 
ca, has been unusually fine, and a rich reward, 
in all probability, awaits the husbandman and 
vine dresser. 

‘The heat in France and Ireland has been so 
excessive as to drive people trom the strects in 
the middie of the day, unless employed upon 
the most bnportent business. 

Marshal! Keilerman, duke of Valmy, age: 03 
years, is about marrying a lady of 45 years. 

At Caen, a child tea years old, has been con- 
demued to twenty years unprisoument, for setting 
fire to two farins. 

fn France there have becn struck since the 
return of Louis the 18th, 280 millions of franes 
bearing the nnage of the king. 

The Cossacks very much admire the climate 
of France; several of them are employed in 
ivvming, and express their regret at the prospect 
of their leaving so fine a country, where they 
have experienced so much hospitality. 

The arrest and imprisonment by the king of 
Sardinia of col. Pionothouski, supposed to have 
brought letters from Napoleon to his wite, has 
been noticed. ‘The Democratic Press states that 
on a second apphieatica of the emperor of Aus- 
iria to the king of Sardinia, for his release, the 
claim had been admitted, and it was expecied 
shat he would be liberated. 

According to the Bibliographie de ia France, 
there have been published within the vear 1817 
sa that country, four thousand two hundred and 
thirty sewn works; engravings; and 47U 
pieces of musie. The first three weeks of the 
present year have produced 280 publications, 
63 engravings, aud 26 new tunes. 

By the explosion of a powder mill at St. Jean 
d Angely, upwards cf 150 houses were destroy- 
ad, or rendered uninhabitable—i6 persons kill- 
ed, and 100 Wounded. 

It is understood in Paris that the army of oc- 
eupation will evacuate the French territory in 
the beginning of September, and that the fu- 
lish troops, whose effectual strength is between 
24 and 25,000 men, will embark successively in 
the ports of Calais and Boulogne, with their ar- 
iillery, equipage, &c. 

NETHERLANDS. 

A gentleman of Newburyport, lately return- 
ed irom Europe, took an opportunity § last 
spring, of visiting the spot where the fa- 
mous battle of Waterloo was fought in June, 
4815, which terminated the great European con- 
ict, and was succeeded by the fina! extinction 
of Bonaparte’s military career. ‘Phe persen who 
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conducted him to the spot, was the same who 
attended Bonaparte and his staff, as tenogra- 
hical guide, on the memorable 18th of Junc. 

fe informed that on the battle field (an exten- 
sive plain) was raised, the last year, an uncom- 
monly luxuriant crop of wheat; and well it 
inight, fur it was fertilized by the blood of 80,000 
soldiers, who fell in that sanguinary battle. The 
gentleman picked up an Eagle, such as were 
worn by the French iafantry, and two musket- 
balls, wuich are naw in his possession. The sur- 
face of the ground over the pit in which were 
thrown many thousands of the slain, both men 
and beasts, in one undistinguished mass, is sunk 
cousiderably lower than the surrounding earth, 
and distinctly marks the extent of this vast 
cemetery. 

GERMANY. 

By the latest dates from the continent of Eu- 
rope, it appears that Austria calculates the di- 
rect German population, forming the immediate 
States, as eyual to 238,980,000 inhabitants.-— 
Austria proposes in time of peace the army shall 
consist of 120,000 men, which would be at the 
rate of 4-10 per hundred inhabitants. In time 
of war she proposes 2 per 100, equal to 379,600 
men: besides waich, tuere is to be a corps de 
reserve of I per 100, which would add 239,300 
—muaking in all, 869,400. Five pieces of can- 
non are to be allowed to every 1000 mea, making 
the whole number 4,340 pieces. 

A dreacial mre has destroyed the town. of 
Creutzberg. Ot 23% houses, only LL_remain. 
Four hundred and seventy-five families, con- 
sisting of about 200 persons, ave left without ap 
asylum, and reduced to the greatest misery. 

fhe consumption in Vienna of 1817, was bul- 
locks 77,903, calves 66,636, flour 77,935. quin- 
tals, rye meal 305,390 guintals, oats 130,414 
bushels; butter and jard 27,172 quintals, fish 
3,052 quintals, eggs 13,512,965. Wine, the pro- 
duce of Austiia proper, 139,500 gallons.—W ine, 
the produce of Hungary, 165,065 gallons; 
274.795 gallons, fire woed 408,335 eords. 

‘Lhere died inVieuna in 1817, 12,732 persons, 
of which only eight died in consequence. of the 
smal! pox. There were born 11,223 and mar- 
ried 2,205 couple. 

‘Lhe kingdom of Bavaria contains 1406 Ger- 
manu square miles, and 3,440,000 inhabitants. 

‘the kingdom of Wurtemberg 346 1-2 square 
miles, and 2,356,400 inhabitants. 

The kingdom o: Elanever 682 square miles, 
1,202,955 inhabitants. 

‘Lhe kingdom of Saxony 338 square miles, and 
1,202.644 inhabitauts. 

‘The expenses of Madame Krudener, the +e e- 
brated German prophetess, must have amounted 
to 130,000 guilders [72,000 dollars] annually. 
‘This was indeed too much money for a religious 
comedy or tragedy. She now lives retired at 
Riga, m Russia, her native piace; a relation of 
hers had to detray her expenses trom Memel te 
Riga, her money having been expended, and 
her credit cone, and the Prussian government 
having iaterdicted her from preaching. 

The German states afiord tresh proofs of their 
attachinent to the priaciples of liberty and mde- 
pendence. Among some recent demands ad- 
dressed to the diet of Frankfort, are the estar, 
blishment of an enture treedom of the press in 
Germany, and the security o! commerce, not ag 
hitherto, by the subsidiary aid of a foreign navy, 
but by vessels of their ewa, built m_ their ports 
and vivers. 
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RUSSIA. 

In 1815 there were born in Russia, belonging 
to the Greek Church, 1,298,461, and died 
$90,938, giving an increase of 50 per cent. 
Of the deaths, we are informed there were of 
the age of 100 years 613; 105 years 209; 110 
years 1233; 115 years 72; 120 years SL; 125 
years 13; 130 years 6 ; and one of 155 years 
The same year there were married 332,703 
couple. 

The Russian brig Rurie, lieut. Kotzebue, is 
arrived at Portsmouth, from a voyage of dis- 
coveries in the North Pacific Ocean, on which 
she has been employed upwards of three years. 
She is comefinto harbour to refit, preparatory to 
returning to Russia. She left Behring’s Straits 
in July, 1897, having proceeded as far as lat. 
57, arrived at the Cape of Good Hope the lat- 
ter end of March, and left it the 12th of April. 

The emperor Alexander, by a decree, has ex- 
tended the facilities of communicating by wa- 
ter, mevery part of his empiye, and has laid 
additional duties on various articles of com- 
merce to cover the expenses. 

The grand theatre of St. Petersburgh, des- 
troyed by fire in 1811, has been rebuilt. It 
was opened in February last, when the emperor 
Alexander was present. [t is represented as a 
beautiful building, elegantly finished in the in- 
terior. The pit ip turnished with 360 arm chairs, 
which are numbered according to the Russian 
custom. A Frenchman was the architect. 


ASIA. 


Ata late Durbar, held by Runject Singn, 
at Lahore, to receive a Vakeel returned from 
Cashmere, with due honour, the following state- 
ment was received.—What might be the re- 
venues of the state to meet the expenses of 
portioning off these descendants of royalty, must 
be left to the chancellor of the exchequer of 
that kingdom; certainly no European treasury 
would be able to meet them. 

The Vakeel from Cashmere wes introduced, 
and presented several presents—he expressed 
the anxiety his soveretgn felt to continue on 
amicable terms with the king of the Sikhs, aud 
on being questioned respecting the resources of 
the kingdom of Tran, he replied, that the king 
had a large revenue, hendred and fifty sons, 
and one thousaud and eight wives. 

Among the India papers lately reccived by 
the editor of the Salem Gazette, is a “ Java 
Government Gazette,” of December, 1816, priit- 
ed by A. HL. Hubbard, from Norwich, (Con.) 
son of Mr. Hubbard, who formerly published 
a paper inthat town. Mr. H. after one voyage 
io India, embarked again at this port, determin- 
ed to pursue fortune in that region, where, from 
former observation, he was confident of that 
success he despaired of in America; and we 
ure happy to hear he has not been disappointed. 


AFRICA. 


A French paper announces, as interesting, 
the publication of a voyage to Atrica, by the 
Marquis Etourville, who was led by singular eir- 
cumstances into the interior of that continent 
during the revolution. He mentions having 
discovered year the sourees of the Nile, a new 
empire, its legislation similar to that of China, 
and he supposes its civilization anterior to that 
of the Egyptians. 
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YPANISTE AMBRICA. 

It is stated that the two agents of the duke 
de Allegon, to whom all the unceded lands ir 
East Florida were ceded, had arrived in St 
Augustine and claimed the same, and tltat his 
excellency governor Coppinger had already 
placed them in possession of it! They had 
opened a laud office and intended to sell to any 
parchasers otferimg ; they had also the privilege 
of purchasing the Indian title to the celebrated 
Alochaway territory, and had already taken 
steps to effect the same. 

The city of Caraceas, before the earthquake 
in 1812, contained about 45,000 inhabitants— 
by that calamity and the subsequent and yet de- 
solating war, its population has been reduced te 
7000 souls. 

The population in many other parts of Vene- 
zucla is supposed to have suffered nearly in the 
samme proportion, and from the latter cause. 

The report of a duty being laid on vessels ar- 
riving at Havana, to support the inqguisitien, is 
denied-—others say that the Ferdinandish thing 
exists, 

The cavalry of Buenos-Ayrean troops are 
said to be excellent. Horses are very cheap 
there, the best never commanding over twenty 
dollars. 

Adniral Brion has notified the goyernor of 
St. Thomas, that Cumana, Laguira, and all 
the other ports of the Main, in possession of the 
royalists, are in a state of blockade. 

The brig Chatsworta, lately arrived at Balti- 
more from Lisbon, in 33 days, reports that the 
day she sailed a letter was received from Cadiz, 
stating that there were seven insurgent priva- 
teers off that harbour, capturing every Spanish 
vessel they fell in with. A Portuguese ship ar- 
rived there a day before, with 100 Portuguese 
and Spanish prisoners, released from them. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 
The duke of Richmond, governor general o! 
British North- America, and sirjPeregrine Mait- 
land, lieutenant governor of Upper Canada, 
have arrived at Quebec. 


UNITED STATES. 
In an old Journal of Congress, printed in 
177-1, is the following entry, recording one of 
the most Important and interesting events of the 


revolution :— 
* Friday, June, 16, 1775. 

“ The President informed col. WASHINGTON, 
that the congress had yesterday unanimously 
made choice of him to be general and comman- 
der in chietot the American torees, and reques- 
ted he would accept of that employment ; te 
which col. W asHinGron, standing in his place, 
answered :-— 

‘“ Mr. President—Though I am truly sensi- 
ble of the high honour done me in this appoint- 
ment, yet, [feel great distress from a conscious- 
ness, that my abilities and military experience 
may not be equal to the extensive and important 
trust: however, as the congress desire it, 1} 
will enter upon the momentous duty, and exert 
every power I possess in their service, and for 
support of the glorious cause. I beg they will 
accept my most cordial thanks for this dis- 
tinguished testimony of their approbation. 

** But lestsome unlucky event should happen 
unfavourable to my reputation, | beg it may be 
remembered by every gentleman in the room. 
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that I this day declare with the utmost sincerity, 
1 do not think myself equal to the command | 
win honoured with. 

“ As to pay, sir, Ebeg leave to assure the con- 
gress that as no pecuniary consideration could 
have tempted me to accept this ardunus employ- 
inent, at the expense of my domestic ease and 
happiness, I do not wish to make any profit 
from it. I will keep an exact account of my 
expenses. Those I doubt not they will dis- 
charge, and that is all I desire.” 

500 families from Wales and the northera 
and western parts of Scotland, arrived at the 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
TYPE Foundry has recently been estab- 
lished at Boston, by Mr. I. White, type 
rounder at New-York, and placed under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. D. Manley. The types 
are said to be equal to those of any other foun- 
dry in the United States. 

We learn from Gloucester that on Thursday 
an attack was made on the#sea-serpent with 
harpoons. Capt. Webber and others in a bout 
succeeded in hitting him twice, but owing to the 
thickness of his seales or coat, the harpoon did 
not penetrate. On one occasion the serpent 
ran down for the boat, and when within a short 
distance sunk, so near, that the draught caused 
by his sinking came near drawing the boat un- 
der after him. 

The serpent has been harpooned by some 
enterprising adventurers from Boston. 

The following is capt. Rich's report of his pro- 
ceedings 

“ Squam River, Tharsdity, 12 o'cleck. 

“ After several unsuccessful attempts, we 
have at length fastencd to this strange thing 
called the serpent. We struck him fairly, but 
the harpoon soon drawed, and he has not been 
since seen ; and [| fear the wound he has re- 
ceived will make him more cautions how he ap- 
proaches these shores. Since my letter of yes- 
terday we have been constantly in pursuit of 
him; but a few hour since T thought we were 
sure of him; tor I heve the harpoou into him 
as fairly as ever a whale was struck ; he took 
trom us about twenty fathoms of warp, before 
we could wind the boat, with as much switimess 
as a Whale coulddo. We had but a short ride, 
when we were all loose from him, to our sore 
mortification, Now IL suppose you will like to 
know my opinion of him. Be assured it is 
what is called the serpent. In that opinion all 
my Cape-Ann men agree. It is the same that 
was in Cape-Ann harbour. Be assured that all 
has been done, and we shal! still continue to do, 
all in our power ; but he is a difficult thing io 
strike with a harpoon, as he can lay down as 
long as he pleases, and seldom shows himsel!, 
except in a cali.” 


CONNECTICUT, 
The members of the convention have been 
“leeted, and report says that the democratic party 
‘ave a majority. 


VERMONT. 
The soldiers of the 6th regiment, with the 
exeeption of one company, are employed on the 
-ortifications at Rouse s point.—The troops were 
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ports of Greenock and Glasgow on the Ist of 
May, for the purpose of emigrating to America. 
They were compelled to form an encampment 
uppn the banks of the Clyde, where the nove!- 
ty of the sight attracted a number of specta- 
tors. 

The emigrants to America from Germany 
and Switzerland continue. From the 29th of 
April to the end of May, there passed Mentz 
on their way to America, 294 persons. In this 
number there were 261 persons from Wurtem- 
berg, 23 from Alsaco, and 10 from Switzerland 
and Baden. 


~ 
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ordered in May last to resume their labours on 
the military road; but, to comply with a requi- 
sition of col. ‘Totten, an order was afterwards 
issued for sending to Rouse’s point such a nun- 
ber of men as the superintendent of the military 
works should require—and for the residue to be 
employed on the road. After sending the re- 
quisite number to Rouse s point, only one com- 
pany remained, which is required as a guard 
for the protection of the pubhe property at this 
place. 


NEW-YORK. 

We are informed that contracts for the whole 
of the northern canal have been entered into, 
and that on most all of the sections the work is 
progressing. [tis added, that should the season 
prove favourable, one half of the whole labour 
will be performed ere winter sets in. 

We understand that a quarry of elegant Mar- 
ble, beautifully variegated, of an excellent 
quality, and proof against fire, has lately been 
discovered on the banks of the Seneca Lake. 
It is owned by Samuel 8. Seely, Esq. of Hector. 

A valuable Mineral Spring has been dis- 
covered at Maxwell, on the shore of Lake On- 
tario, in the town of Sodus, about 2 miles west 
of Sodus Point or Troupville. It was found 
under some logs in clearing up the east bank 
of Doctor Lummis’ null creek, and near the 
doetor’s dwelling. A basin was formed for 
it, and a few days after the ground over which 
the walter passed to the creck was observ- 
ed to be of a reddish cast. On throwing into 
the basin of water a small quantity of powder- 
cd galls, the whole imstantly exhrbited a fine 
purple colour. The powder added to water in 
a glass, produced a fine inky purple, with beads 
around te sides of the glass, which remained 
along time. ‘The water being left standing in 
the glass for some time, a purple oily flake co- 
vered the surtace. 

‘These experiments indicate the water to be a 
Chalybeate ; the medicinal qualities of which 
are well established. About three gallons of 
water are discharged from the spring in a mi- 
pute ; itis cold and not unpleasant to the taste. 

Mr. Butiington of Portland, of whom men- 
tion was made the last season as having pene- 
trated to the uncommon depth of 550 leet into 
the solid rock on the shore of lake Evie in 
pursuit of salt water, has this summer resumed 
his laborious undertaking, end perforated 100 
feet further into the reek—the whole amounting 
io the astonishing depth of sic and thir- 
ty feet, or something more than ¢hirty-eight reds. 
is believed. nearly lower 
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than tie level of the tide waters of the Hudson 
at Albany, and about 300 feet lower than the 
greatest known depth of lake Erie. Mr. Bat- 
fington thus far, we are sorry to say, has been 
disappointed in obtaining his objeet ; he in- 
tends, however, to continue bering 1f he ean ob- 
tain more assistance. We cannot but hope that 
so much faith and perseverance in this novel 
enterprise, may be ainply rewarded. 

Tinrty-five plates, for the manufacture of 
counterfeit bank notes on several banks in this 
andthe neighbouring states, have lately come 
into the hands of the police at New-York. A 
fellow lately apprehended in that city gave in- 
formation where the plates could be found, and 
Mr. Hays, high constable, was despatched to 
Canada, where he fortunately obtained them. 
We observe that among the number is a plate 
for a 83 bill on the Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank in Albany. 

The Telegraph, a newspaper recently com- 
meneed at Rochester, near the shore of lake 
Outario, in New-York, says, there have been 
shipped from that port, since the Istof April last, 

21.567 barrels flour, 

1,153 do. pot and pear] ashes, 
569 do. pork, 
156 casks whiskey, 
120,000 double butt standard staves, 
Together with considerable quantities of butter, 
lard, &e. &e. 

And adds, that large quaniitics of the like 
articles are now lying in the ware-houses there, 
intended tor shipment. 

The State vs. the Utica Insurance Company. 

This important cause was decided in the Se- 
preme Court of this state, now sitting in Al- 
bany, on Tuesday last—by this decision the said 
company are prohibited from carrying on bank- 
ing operations of any kind, and their charter is 
declared to give them no other powers than 
those of insurance against loss * by fire or 
otherwise.” 

‘The Franklin bank in the city of New-York 
has commenced discounting. 

Captains Dalano and Skimmer, and an agent 
for the Spanish patriots, were brought before the 
Hon. B. Livingston, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, charged 
vith the violation of the law passed at the late 
session of congress, entitled *‘ an act, in eddi- 
ticn to an act, for the punishment of certain 
crimes against the United States,’ ee. The 
charge wes, fitting out two vessels, calealated 
for ships of war, in the port of New-York, and 
*ntended to be employed in the patriot service 
*n South-America. After hearing counsel, viz. 
Messrs. Emmett and Wells, on the part of the 
prosecution, and Messrs. Hoffman and D. B. 
“gcden for the defendants, the judge decided the 
mere building of vessels, calculated for ships of 
war, and preparing to send them out with the 
view of their being employed in the manner 
above mentioned, was not an offence agatust 
¢he laws of the United States, but in order to 
render the parties liable to the penalty, such 
ships must be aciually armed and equipped, 

The following is extracted from a report of 
the trustees of the villaze of Sackett’s Har- 
pour. ‘The report is sigued by Justin Butter- 
field, president. 

“At the commencement of the peace, this 
village contained the accumulated filth and rub- 
dish of a three year’s war, its exhalations were 
a3 offensive as its general appearance was dis- 
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gusting ; but, suice that period it has under 
gone an entire revolution, its inhabitants have 
developed their resources, and exhibited @ 
spirit for.enterprise, liberality and improve- 
ments that it would challenge a rival with any 
village in the state. The streets hiave been 


cleaned and flagged, the roads improved ; the 


chaunties built during the war demolished, and 
many convenient and elegant buildings erected 
im their stead. The gospe) is supported, @ 
church organized, and schools established.— 
Sackett’s Harbour now exhibits a neat, thrifty 
and flourishing village—a military and naval 
post and depot—a port of entry and delivery ; 
—acdorned and rendered interesting by its miti- 
tary works and naval ships, it is now resorted to 
for the gratification of curiosity, and the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure ;—a market for the farmer, 
and a metropolis for the transaction of comimer- 
cial and mercantile business in this section of 
the country.” 


DELAWARE. 

The late heavy rains have laid wasie all the 
mill dains, bridges, &c.in St. Georges Hundred. 
The owners of Magsh and Cripple in that neigh- 
bourhood, have met with severe losses—it is said. 
$50,000 would noi repair the damages. 


MARYLAND. 

The steam-boai Surprise has been entirely 
consumed at Baltimore. It is suspected she was 
set on fire intentionally. 

‘The Surprise arrived about eight o'clock last 
evening, from Annapolis, and, as usual, every 
thing on board was properly secured, and re- 
mained safe when the captain left her. We 
sincerely regret to state further, that the loss of 
the owners is estimated to be at least twenty,- 


thousand dollars. 


A race, of sufiicient importance to occupy 
column of one of the largest London news- 
papers, for $500, was run near Baltimore ou 
Tuesday last—a Marylander against an En- 
glishman ;—the latter, as it should be in ever 
case, was fairly beaten. The distance, 100 
yards, was run in e?ght seconds, by the stop 
watch—so say eye wituesses. A large sam was 
depending on its issue. 

Lhe city of Washington is represented as pro- 
gressing rapidly in improvements. One hun- 
dred new buildings are now erecting, and many 
more would have been commenced if mechanics 
and materials could have been procured. 

A vessel foundered in the Potomac on Satur- 
day last in a sudden and destructive squall, near 
Quantico Creek. Eight persons, women and 
children, are said to have perished. The men 
on board saved themselves. 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 

Vhe following extract of a letter from the vi- 
cinity of Fayetteville, detailing the wonderful 
cures effected by a newly discovered tmineral 
spring near that place, 1s copied from a late 
Raleigh Star: 

riract of a letter, dated July 6, 1818. 

*¢ At present fam at the Bladen Springs, much 
on the recovery; [ have seen and heard more 
than I could wish to tell toa stranger. I have 
recovered more in one week than f had any 
idea of in three months; the cures are incredi- 
ble: amongst many instances -was a child of 
fonr years old, who had fits from its birth until 
he had neither sense nor feeling, cured perfectly 
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in fourteen days. T have seen the gout, dropsy, 
rheumatism, consumption tn its last stage, wounds 
and old sores, twenty years standing, cured in 
from ten to twenty days. The town of Fayette- 
ville alone can convince the world of its good 
effects.” 


SOUTM-CAROLINA. 

The whole sea-board of South-Carolina, it is 
stated, as well as the waters which bound and 
intersect it, is strewed with carcases of fish, of 
various species. The appearances thus presented 
are at once interesting and mournful. Although 
the fish are, in general, when met with, perfectly 
dead, this is not the case ; and when those which 
still retain signs of life, are, from motives of cu- 
riosity, thrown again from the shore in deep 
vater, the only use they appear to make of their 
remaining powers of muscular action, is to es- 
cape frofi#the element for which nature has de- 
signed them, and to regain the beach from 
which they have been cast. About three weeks 
ago five or six large fish of the whale species 
were discovered dead upon the beach, within a 
‘ew miles of the entrance of that harbour. 
This unusual occurrence excited much surprise 
at the time, and it is more than probable that it 
was produced by the same cause which is now 
operating so fatally upon the lesser fish. With 
regard to what this cause is, much difference of 
opinion will doubtless exist. It is remarked that 
the surface of the sea is {frequently coated over 
with an extraneous substance of a dark and oily 
appearance. ‘The substance of this phenomena 
at the same tine forms the belief that they are 

jn some way ccanected with each other. 


GEORCIA. 

The President has issued orders for the arrest 
of captain Obed Wright, which the marshal of 
the district will execute forthwith. A special! 
court has also been ordered for the trial of 
Wright, to be held in September next, in Sa- 
vannah or Milledgeville, at which two of the 
judges of the supreme court are to preside. 
Wright is charged with having committed mur- 
der at the destruction of the Chehaw town. 

The gospei of St. Mark has been trauslated 
into the Mohawk langnage by the celebrated 
late Indian chief Brandt. 

INDIANA. 

The Harmony Society have, within a very 
few years, made extensive purchases of public 
lands in Indiana, on the east bank of the Wabash, 
about thirty miles above its confluence with the 
Ohio. It is stated that from a field of one hun- 
dred and fitty acres, they had reaped, this year, 
six thousand bushels of wheat, being at the rate 
of forty bushels an acre. The land cost them 
two dollars an acre. In England, land is worth 
twenty or thirty years’ purchase!! In Indiana, 
a single crop pays about twenty times the price 
of the land. 
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TENNESSEE. 

A short time since a cellar was dug in the 
town of Fayetteville, on Elk river, in this state, 
not far from the lines of one of those ancieut 
fortifications so common in the western states, 
and in the dirt was found, corroded with a kind 
of rust, a small piece of metal, which being 
disrobed of its covering, was ascertained to be 
a Roman silver coin, issued about 150 years 
after Christ, and in a good state of preservation. 
It is in the possession of a merchant of Nash- 
ville, and has been seen by hundreds, many of 
whom are antiquarians, and they are all satts- 
fied it is a genuine coin, and one gentleman, 
who was lately in Italy, and saw the busis of 
the persons represented on the coin, declares the 
heads to be very good likenesses. 

On one side around the edge these letters are 
seen, 

ANTONINVS ACV PIVS P P IIT COS 
on the other side 
AVRELIVS CAFSAR AGV P HI CoS 
which is construed to read thus, 
Antoninus Augustus Pius, princip. pontifex, ter- 
tio consule. 
and 
Aurelius Caesar Augustus, pontifer, tertio con- 
sule. 

The marks, letters, &e. exactly agree, in 
every particular, with the probable state of the 
arts and the history of the times; but how the 
coin was brought to ‘Tennessee we leave others 
to ascertain. 

Some few miles above Columbia, on Duck 
river, are a number of fortifications and mounds, 
mito one of which some young nen dug a small 
distance, and found several well burnt bricks, 
about nine inches square and three inches thick, 
also several fragments of earthen ware, also a 
sword abow two feet long, differently shaped 
from any in use since the whites visited the con- 
tinent, appareutly once highly polished, hut now 
much eat with rust. We learn from a respect- 
able source that a gentleman passing over one 
of the fields of ancient slaughter on the bank of 
the Caney fork, his eve caught some rude letters 
on a flat stone, he examined it and made out— 
we are all cut off. Who were the suficrers we 
have yet to learn, and hope that some fortunate 
discovery will one day satisfy the cravings of 
the curious, 


LOUISIANA. 

The New-Orleans Chronicle gives us a list of 
teenty steam bouts, carrying near 4.000 tons. 
which trade to that port from the upper and ad- 
jacent country. 


ALABAMA. 

There is to be a town somewhere in the Ala 
bama territory, to be called Florence’ —fitty 
two lots in it were lately sold lor etght-two than. 
sind dollars 
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Anr. 9. Vistory of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Abridged. 


Sepr. 


By a Mem- 


ber of the Parent Society, and Citizen of the State of New-York. 


INTRODUCTION. 

following compendium of the 

History of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, has been principally ex- 
tracted from the valuable performance of 
Mr. Owen. The circumstances in which 
an institution so remarkable originated, 
the counsels by which it has been fos- 
tered and directed, with the causes which 
have contributed to its extension over 
the greatest part of the envilized world, 
are subjects of the deepest interest, and 
worthy the pen of an histortan who has 
himself borne a couspicuous part in the 
fransacttons he records. Whilst, how- 
ever, we pay a just tribute ef praise to 
those whe have been instrumental in this 
important work, i will be no derogation 
trom their judginent and practical ability 
to consider them as pure emanations from 
the doctrines of our religion, and receiv- 
ing their principal support from causes 
which will derive strength from the in- 
creasing and successful eperation of the 
institution itself. The further we carry 
our views, the more we shall find reason 
to admire the developement of the mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence in the 
direction of human affairs. Several re- 
mote and conspiring causes, which no 
human mind could anticipate or direct, 
have produced a condition of the world 
athe highest degree favourable to the 
ssospel of Christ; and all that has been 
‘oretold of its transcendent eflicacy and 
extension, from the facts which will be 
detailed in the subsequent pages, seems 
hastening toa rapid accomplishment. In 
the midst of a contest, by which all the 
civil and political institutions of the civil- 
ized world have been menaced with dis- 
order, this extraordinary phenomenon, 
like the irradiation of a sunbeam in the 
midst of a tempest, assured us, that not- 
withstanding the scene of desolation be- 
neath, in the higher region of the moral 
atmosphere an influence had been gene- 
rated which would counteract its baneful 
cilects. 

Previous to the manifestation of this 
fight, a combination of powerful causes 
had laid the broadest foundations for the 
future exertions of the human intellect, 
in advancing the scheme of supreme wis- 
dom. If we advert to the literary histo- 
ry of the last ages, we may perceive the 
preparatory steps to the great advance- 
ment of the Christian system which has 


ensued,  Alihongh in the science of 


divinity, in the last century, less may 


have been added to the actual stock ot 


knowledge, yet we are eminently in- 
debted to that classical genius and refine- 

ment which has successfully polished and 
wrought up the raw materials abundantly 
supplied by the industry and intellectual 
energy of the former. At the same time 
in the abstract sciences, and those which 
furnish the most rigorous discipline to 
ihe mind, and were ultimately destined 
to afford demonstration to truth, the most 
extraordinary progress was and 
we may ascribe to it a species ef reason- 
ing which, possessing much of the quali- 
ty of mathematical certainty, has pro- 
duced a degree of conviction on the 
thinking part of mankind previously un- 
known. ‘To these causes we may attri- 
bute that powerful co-operation of secu- 
lar influence, and that combination of 
rank, talents, and property, which have 

so irresistibly recommended and advan- 
ced the great cause of divine truth in 
general, and particularly the extension 


of this society over so large a portion of 


the globe. Should the progress of reli- 
gious sentiment, during the next twelve 
years, keep pace with the last, it will be 
impossible to form a just conception of 
the glorious result. If we consider that 


the best feeling and present disposition of 


the British nation in its meridian, with 
all its mighty energies and perseverance, 
accompanied by so considerable a_por- 
tion of Europe, and that noble co-opera- 
tion of its great auxiliaries in the east- 
ern and western hemispheres, we must 
be convinced that human means are now 
operating which no human power can re- 
sist; and that we need await only the ap- 


pointed season and the maturing hand of 


time to bring forth an abundant harvest 
from the seed which has now been so 
successfully sown. 

It is, however, far, very far, from onr 
intention, whilst anticipating such stu- 
pendous effects from the progress of re- 


ligious knowledge, to ascribe peculiar’ 


honour to this society. May all similar in- 
stitutions equally prosper in their spheres, 
and lose every consideration of indivi- 
duality in the success of their simulta- 
neous eflorts, and the effwizence of the 
divine object to which they approximate. 

The primary cause of the institution 
of the British and Foreign Bible Socicty 
was the seareity of W elsh Bibles, Thea: 


1 

| 


first noticed in some districts of the prin- 
cipality of Wales, in the year 1787, and 
the demand increasing, a proposal was 
made to the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, at the instance of a be- 
nevolent and practical clergyman, tor a 
new and large impression; but the ex- 
pensive nature of the undertaking, and 
the difficulty of procuring an adequate 
number of subscribers, at first, were ob- 
stacles to its success. ‘The venerable 
society, however, to which the applica- 
tion was made, about the commencement 
of the year 1792, published a new edi- 
tion of the Welsh Bible, Common Prayer 
Book, and singing Psalms, amounting to 
10,000 copies, with 2000 extra Testa- 
ments in 1799, for circulation in Wales, 
through the medium of its members, at 
one half the cost price. But considera- 
ble districts still remained unprovided fer, 
and the inhabitants evinced the most live- 
ly sorrow and disappointment at the de- 
ficiency of this supply. The society had 
either done its utmost, or conceived it 
had done sutlicient. But for more than 
two years the disappointed candidates 
for Welsh Bibles, amongst whom were 
many diligent and laborious parish minis- 
ters, persevered in their applications ; 
the progress which education was making, 
chiefly through the medium of Sunday 
schools, tended very much to augment 
this demand. 

In the summer of 1802, a project was 
conceived to furnish a competent num- 
ber of Bibles for sale at reduced prices, 
or where necessary, for gratuitous distri- 
bution amongst the poor, through the me- 
dium of a private subscription; and the step 
in consequence taken, suggested the idea 
of a general dispersion of the Hfoly Scrip- 
tures, which led to the formation of this 
great society. The Rev. Thomas Charles, 
%. A. of Bala, an ordained minister of 
the church, but officiating in conjunction 
with the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
and by his habit of itinerating and pro- 
moting Sunday sehools familiar with the 
wants of his countrymen, now prevailed 
on Mr. Joseph Tarn, the present assis- 
tant secretary and accountant of the so- 
ciety, to introduce the subject amongst 
his friends, at a meeting in London of the 
committee of the Religious Tract Socic- 
ty, and thus afford him an opportunity of 
preferring his claim on behalf of his coun- 
trymen, and urging the propriety of an 
appeal to individual benevolence. It be- 
ing suggested, in the course of conversa- 
tion, that Wales was not peculiarly situa- 
ted in this respect, the Rey. Joseph 
{lughes, a Baptist minister, and since one 
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of the illustrious secretaries of the secie. 

ty, proposed to excite the public mind to 
a general dispersion of the scriptures. 
The suggestion was warmly received, 

and Mr. Hughes was, in consequence, re- 

quested to commit to writing, in a diges- 
ted form, the substance of his observa- 
tions, in order, that if on consideration 
it should be deemed expedient, the pro- 
ject might be committed to the public. 
During the short peace of Amiens, this 
benevolent scheme was matured; some 
of the most distinguished characters for 
piety and philanthropy, were consulted 
upon it, and queries were addressed to 
the public at large, to ascertain the real 
extent of the want, and the demand which 
might be anticipated. At the same time 
the Rev. C. F. A. Steinkop{f, minister of 
the German Lutheran Church in the 
Savoy, and at present one of the most 
able servants and greatest ornaments ot 
the society, voluntarily tendered his ser- 
vices to obtain this information in the 
course of a journey he was about to make 
on the continent of Europe. In May, 
1803, Mr. Hughes, in his Essay, * pre- 
pared on the subject, proposed his plan. 
IIe pointed out the importance and ad- 
vantages likely to result from an associa- 
tion of Christians at large, directed te 
such an object. With a view to the in- 
adequacy of the means at that time em- 
ployed, aftcr a due allowance for, and 
an acknowledement of what had beer 
done, hie proceeds to a short analysis of 
the following societies :— 

Ist. The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, founded in 1688. 
This is composed of subscribers and per- 
sons at home and in Protestant countries, 
selected to distribute religious books, sug 
gest such methods of doiag good as may 
occur to them, and remit occasional or 
stated contributions. Under its patronage 
charity schools have been erected, and 
foreign missions, particularly in the East 
Indies, supported. It has printed an 
Arabic and Mankse Bible, and also four 
editions of the Welsh Bible. 

td. The Soctety for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, founded in 1701, 
which appears to have grown out of the 
preceding, and refers to it, we believe, 
in its annual accounts. It is limited, as 
its charter expresses, to foreign parts, 
and more especially to English posses- 
sions. Missionaries, catechists and school- 
masters are employed by this society in 


* Entitled, “ The Excellence of the Holy 
Scriptures, an Argument for their mere gene: 
ral Dispersion.” 
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Arr. 9. History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Abridged. By a Mem- 
ber of the Parent Society, and Citizen of the State of New-York. 


INTRODUCTION. 

HE following compendium of the 
History of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, has been principally ex- 
tracted from the valuable performance of 
Mr. Owen. The circumstances in which 
an institution so remarkable originated, 
the counsels by which it has been fos- 
tered and directed, with the causes which 
have contributed to its extension over 
the greatest part of the civilized world, 
are subjects of the deepest interest, and 
worthy the pen of an historian who has 
himself borue a couspicuous part in the 
transactions he records.§ Whilst, how- 
ever, we pay a just tribute ef praise to 
those who have been instrumental in this 
imporiant work, it will be no derogation 
from their judginent and practical ability 
to consider them as pure emanations from 
the doctrines of our religion, and receiv- 
ing their principal support from causes 
which will derive strength from the in- 
creasing and successful operation of the 
institution itself. The further we carry 
our views, the more we shall find reason 
to admire the developement of the mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence in the 
direction of human affairs. Several re- 
mote and conspiring causes, which no 
human mind could anticipate or direct, 
have produced a condition of the world 
inthe highest degree favourable to the 
s:ospel of Christ; and all that has been 
‘oretold of its transcendent eflicacy and 
extension, from the facts which will be 
detailed in the subsequent pages, scems 
hastening toa rapid accomplishment. In 
ihe midst of a contest, by which all the 
civil and political institutions of the civil- 
ized world have been menaced with dis- 
order, this extraordinary phenomenon, 
like the irradiation of a sunbeam in the 
midst of a tempest, assured us, that not- 


withstanding the scene of desolation be- . 


neath, in the higher region of the moral 
atmosphere an influence had been gene- 
rated which would counteract its baneful 
cifects. 

Previous to the manifestation of this 
fight, a combination of powerful causes 
had laid the broadest foundations for the 
future exertions of the human intellect, 
in advancing the scheme of supreme wis- 
dom. If we advert to the literary histo- 
ry of the last ages, we may perccive the 
preparatory steps to the great advance- 
ment of ithe Christian system which has 
ensued, Althengh in the science of 


divinity, in the last century, less may 
have been added to the actual stock ot 
knowledge, yet we are eminently in- 
debted to that classical genius and refine- 
ment which has successfully polished and 
wrought up the raw materials abundantly 
supplied by the industry and intellectual 
energy of the former. At the same time 
in the abstract sciences, and those which 
furnish the most rigorous discipline to 
the mind, and were ultimately destined 
to afford demonstration to truth, the most 
extraordinary progress was and 
we may ascribe to it a species ef reason- 
ing which, possessing much of the quali- 
ty of mathematical certainty, has pro- 
duced a degree of conviction on the 
thinking part of mankind previously un- 
known. To these causes we may attri- 
bute that powerful co-operation of secu- 
lar influence, and that combination of 
rank, talents, and property, which have 
so irresistibly recommended and: advan- 
ced the great cause of divine truth in 
general, and particularly the extension 
of this society over so large a portion of 
the globe. Should the progress of reli- 
gious sentiment, during the next twelve 
years, keep pace with the last, it will be 
impossible to form a just conception of 
the glorious result. If we consider that 
the best feeling and present disposition of 
the British nation in its meridian, with 
all its mighty energies and perseverance, 
accompanied by so considerable a_por- 
tion of Europe, and that noble co-opera- 
tion of its great auxiliaries in the east- 
ern and western hemispheres, we must 
be convinced that human means are now 
operating which no human power can re- 
sist; and that we need await only the ap- 
pointed season and the maturing hand of 
time to bring forth an abundant harvest 
from the seed which has now been so 
successfully sown. 

It is, however, far, very far, from our 
intention, whilst anticipating such stu- 
pendous effects from the progress of re- 
ligious knowledge, to ascribe peculiar’ 
lionour to this society. May all similar in- 
stitutions equally prosper in their spheres, 
and lose every consideration of indivi- 
duality in the success of their simulta- 
neous efforts, and the effulgence of the 
divine object to which they approximate. 

The primary cause of the iustitution 
of the British and Foreign Bible Socicty 
was the scarcity of Welsh Bibles. Tt 
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first noticed in some districts of the prin- 
cipality of Wales, in the year 1787, and 
the demand increasing, a propos sal was 
made to the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, at the instance of a be- 
nevolent and practical clergyman, for a 
new and large impression; but the ex- 
pensive nature of the undertaking, and 
the difficulty of procuring an adequate 
number of subscribers, at first, were ob- 
stacles to its success. ‘The venerable 
society, however, to which the applica- 
tion was made, about the commencement 
of the year 1792, published a new edi- 

tion of the Welsh Bible, Common Prayer 
Book, and singing Psalms, amounting to 
10,000 copies, with 2000 extra Testa- 
ments in 1799, for circulation in Wales, 
through the medium of its members, at 
one half the cost price. But considera- 
ble districts still remained unprovided fer, 
and the inhabitants evinced the most live- 
ly sorrow and disappointment at the de- 
ficiency of this supply. The society had 
either done its utmost, or conceived it 
had done suflicient. But for more than 
two years the disappointed candidates 
for Welsh Bibles, amongst whom were 
many diligent and laborious parish minis- 
ters, persevered in their applications ; 
the progress which education was making, 
chiefly through the medium of Sunday 
schools, tended ve ery much to augment 
this demand. 

[n the summer of 1802, a project was 
conceived to furnish a competent num- 
ber of Bibles for sale at reduced prices, 
or where necessary, for gratuitous distri- 
bution amongst the poor, through the me- 
dium of a private subscription; and the step 
in consequence taken, suggested the idea 
of a general dispersion of the Tfloly Scrip- 
tures, which led to the formation of this 
great society. The Rev. Thomas Charles, 
3. A. of Bala, an ordained minister of 
the church, but officiating in conjunction 
with the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
and by his habit of itinerating and pro- 
moting Sunday schools familiar with the 
wants of his countrymen, now prevailed 
on Mr. Joseph Tarn, the present assis- 
tant secretary and accountant of the so- 
ciety, to introduce the subject amongst 
his friends, at a meeting in London of the 
committee of the Religious Tract Socic- 
ty, and thus afford him an opportunity of 
preferring his claim on behalf of his coun- 
trymen, and urging the propriety of an 
appeal to individual benevolence. It be- 
ing suggested, in the course of conversa- 
tion, that Wales was not peculiarly situa- 
ted in this respect, the Rev. Joseph 
{lughes, a Baptist minister, and since one 
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of the illustrious secretaries of the socte- 
ty, proposed to excite the public mind to. 
a general dispersion of the scriptures. 
The suggestion was warmly received, 
and Mr. Hughes was, in consequence, re- 
quested to commit to writing, in a diges- 
ted form, the substance of his observa. 
tions, in order, that if on consideration 
it should be deemed expedient, the pro- 
ject might be committed to the public. 
During the short peace of Amiens, this 
benevolent scheme was matured; some 
of the most distinguished characters for 
piety and philanthropy, were consulted 
upon it, and queries were addressed to 
the public at large, to ascertain the real 
extent of the want, and the demand which 
might be anticipated. At the same time 
the Rev. C. F. A. Steinkop(ff, minister of 
the German Lutheran Church in the 
Savoy, and at present one of the most 
able servants and greatest ornaments ot 
the society, voluntarily tendered his ser- 
vices to obtain this information in the 
course of a journey he was about to make 
on the continent of Europe... In May, 
1803, Mr. Hughes, in his Essay,* pre- 
pared on tbe subject, proposed his plan. 
IIe pointed out the importance and ad- 
vantages likely to result from an associa- 
tion of Christians at large, directed te 
such an object. With a view to the in- 
adequacy of the means at that time em- 
ployed, after a due allowance for, and 
an acknowledgment of what had beew 
done, lie proceeds to a short analysis of 
the following societies :— 

Ist. The Society for the Promotion of” 
Christian Knowledge, founded in 1688. 
This is composed of subscribers and per- 
sons at home and in Protestant countries, 
selected to distribute religious books, sug- 
gest such methods of doing good as may 
occur to them, and remit occasional or 
stated contributions. Under its patronage 
charity schools have been erected, and 
foreign missions, particularly in the East 
Indies, supported. It has printed an 
Arabic and Mankse Bible, and also four 
editions of the Welsh Bible. 

2d. The Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, founded in 1701, 
which appears to have grown out of the 
preceding, and refers to it, we believe, 
in its annual accounts. It is limited, as 
its charter expresses, to foreign parts, 
and more especially to English posses- 
sions. Missionaries, catechists and school- 
masters are employed by this society iv 


* Entitled, “ The Excellehce of the Holy 
Scriptures, an Arguineat for their mere gene- 
ral Dispersion.”’ 
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British North-America, the Bahamas, 
Coast of Africa, New South-Wales, and 
Norfolk Istand. The missionaries are 
supplied with books for their own use and 
distribution. _ Both the preceding socie- 
ties are directed entirely by members of 
the established Church. 

Jd. A Society in Scotland for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, founded in 
(709, the operations of which are simi- 
lar to those cf the last, extending over 
the Highlands of Scotland, contiguous 
islands and North-America. The parent 
Board is established at Edinburgh, but a 
considerable accession of strength ac- 
crues from a corresponding one in Lon- 
don, before which annual sermons are 
preached by mimuisters of different deno- 
minations. 

dth. Zhe Socicty for Promoting Chris- 
tian Know/ledze among the Poor, ‘founded 
in 1750, distributes the Holy Scriptures 
and Religious Tracts. A subscriber of 
oné guinea annually is entitled every two 
years to books of the value of 40s. and 
subscribers of a larger sum in proportion. 
The patie in general i is allowed to pur- 
chase at the estimated prices of the so- 
ciety. 

The Bible Society, imstituted in 
1780, for the sole use of the army and navy. 

6th. The Soviely for the Support and 
Encouragement of Sunday Schoots, found- 
ed in 1785, provides Bibles, Testaments 
and Spelling-books for schools in England 
and Wales. 

Besides the Societies enumerated, Mr. 
Tlughes probably would have been ap- 
prised of a French Bible Society set on 
foot in 1792, for the purpose of distribu- 
ting French Bibles amongst the Roman 
Catholics in France had it continued in 
existence. But the war, which shortly 
after took place, having put a stop to all 
communication with that country, the 
association was dissolved, and it was 
acreed that the money collected should 
be a pplied to the purchase of English 
Bibles for distribution amongst *‘* poor 
Catholics and others in the United King- 
dom.” ({¢ will be interesting to the rea- 
der to glance at a prospectus issued by 
that society soon after its formation, in 
which it suggests an intention fo supply 
with the Divine Treasure, in their mo- 
ther tongue, all those persons at that 
time destitute of it in the French nation. 
It was represented that large contracts 
would be entered into to supply the poor 
gratis, and that quantities would be 
lodged with ministers and proper persons 
in the different provinces, who might 
supply the wealthy and benevolent fer 


Supt. 


distribution at reduced prices, and those 
who might wish to purchase at the usual 
rates. And it was stated further, that a 
committee of the society had entered 
into a correspondence with some gentle- 
men in Paris, friends to the scheme, who 
had expressed an intention of forming in 
that city asimilar society, to which would 
be confided the superintendence of the 
press in printing the editions on the spot, 
and also the distributing of books, and 
the establishing and conducting a corres- 
pondence with different parts of the king- 
dom.* 

The exact views of the following pas- 
sage in Mr. Hughes’ Essay, to which we 
recur, so prophetically describing subse- 
quent events, render them pouwmary 
worthy of selection. ‘* Let us, (says he), 
cast a friendly eye over distant countries 
and be the parents of the first institution 
that ever emanated from one of the na- 
tions of Europe for the express purpose 
of doing good to all the rest.””. The pro- 
posed society, he then suggests, would 
bespeak much attention which was never 
vet brought to bear on a subject so truly 
grand and important. ‘ Re/igion would 
occupy a larger space in tie public mind, 
and the advocates o uf Religion enjoy a new 
opportunity of expressing the strength of 
their conviction and the fervor of their 
zeal. A new impulse would be given te 
kindred institutions, and measures hither- 
to unthought of, would be added to those 
which have long displayed their benefi- 
cent effects. We have specified Europe, 
at the same time we would allow ample 
scope. Correspondence might more or 
less include every quarter of the globe.” 
This inimitable production concludes 
nearly as follows: ** But God puts honour 
upon mortals by employing their agency 
in the fulfilment of his promises, and the 
promotion of his glory : 
his designs may be considered as indica- 
ting an approach towards maturity, which 
most unite and engage his servants, is it 
not probable that knowledge and salva- 
tion will follow close in the train of those 
labours to which with respectful defer- 
ence we now call the attention of the 
Christian world? We leave our exhorta- 
tion with the consciences of men, and 
our prayers in the bosom of God.” 

Copies of this Essay having been cir- 
culated, a plan was prepared by Samuei 
Millis, Esq. for a society designated at 


* Tn a note to a second edition of this pam- 
phiet the Dublin Association is mentioned with 
encomium as having distributed 10,000 Bibles 
and £2,000 Testaments. Its or iginal ‘object was 
to supply every house and cabin in Irciand.. 
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the suggestion of Mr. Hughes, The 
British and Foreign Bible Society.” It 
being then determined to convene a pub- 
lic meeting, the principal topics of dis- 
cussion in Mr. Hughes’ Essay, designating 
the object of the proposed society, and 
sphere of its activity. In the combina- 
tion of its views, it was considered as 
distinguishable from all others, and pre- 
senting nothing but the inspired volume, 
would be sure to circulate truth, avoid 
controversy, and unite all descriptions of 
Christians in its support. The 7th of 
March was appointed as the day of the 
inceting. The following gentlemen's 
names were subscribed to the address :. 
Granville Sharpe, William Alers, Joseph 
Burwell, Henry Boase, Robert Cowie, 
Samuel Foyster, Joseph Smith Gosse, 
tichard Lea, Alexander Maitland, Sa- 
muel Mills, Joseph Reyner, Herman 
Schreeder, Christopher Sundius, George 
Walff. 

On the day appointed, about 300 per- 
sons, of different religious denorninations, 
attended the meeting at the London Ta- 
vern, at which Mr. Granville Sharp pre- 
sided, and which terminated in the forma- 
tion of the present society. The business 
was opened and discussed by Robert 
Cowie, Esq succeeded by Wilitam Alers, 
Esq. and the following gentlemen, Samu- 
el Mills, Esq. and the Rev. Messrs. 
Hughes, Steinkopff and Owen. The last 
named gentleman seems at first to have 
considered the project of an universal 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the union 
of different sects m promoting such a 
scheme, as altorether chimerical. But 
the good sense, temperate zeal and per- 
spicuous information of the preceding 
speakers, particularly Mr. Steinkopi?, and 
the representation he gave of the scarcity 
he had himself obsei ved of the Scriptures 
in foreign parts, and the unaffected sirm- 
plicity with which he described the wants 
of his German fellow countrymen, com- 
pletely won his assent to an institution of 
which he has since become one of the 
most distinguished advocates, and the 
historian, from whose valuable work the 
principal part of this compendium is ex- 
tracted. 

At this memorable meeting it was in 
substance, resolved, 1. That Zhe British 
and Foreign Bible Society should be form- 
ed, with the sole object to encourage a 
wider dispersion of the Scriptures. 2dly, 
That it should co-operate with other so- 
cieties for circulating the Scriptures 
through the British dominions, and ac- 
cording to its ability should extend its in- 
Avence to other countries. whevker Chris- 
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tian, Mahometan or Pagan, 3dly, 4thly, 
and 5thly, Each subscriber of one guinea 
annually, should be a member; that a 
subscriber of 20/. at once, should bea 
member for life—of 5C/. a governor, and 
of a greater sum a governor for life; go- 
vernors to be entitled to attend and vote at 
all the meetings of the committee—an 
executor paying a bequest of 50/. to be a 
member for life, or if paying 100/. or 
more, a governor for life. 6thly. Mem- 
bers to be entitled, under the directiun of 
the committee, to purchase Bibles and 
Testaments, for the purpose of gratuitous 
distribution at the society’s prices, which 
should be as low as possible, but no 
English Bibles or Testaments should 
be given away in Great Britain, by 
the society itself. 7thly, The annual 
meeting of the society to be held in 
the month of May, when the treasurer 
and committee should be chosen, the ac- 
counts audited, and the proceedings of 
the foregoing year reported. 8thly, The 
committee to consist of 36 members, who 
shall conduct the business of the society, 
and have power to call an extraordinary 
general mecting ; 24 of the committee, 
who should have most frequently attend- 
ed, to be eligible to re-election the 
ensuing year. Sthly, The committee 
might recommend honorary members. 
The resolutions were adopted with much 
cordiality and joy; a committee appointed 
to carry them into effect ; 7002. were im- 
mediately subscribed. Never, perhaps 
before, were 36 persons (the number 
of the committee, the proceedings of 
which will be next detailed) brouglit to- 
gether to promote a common vbject, 
whose habits and prejudices exhibited a 
greater and more unpromising variety : 
nothing but the Bible could have effected 
their approximation to a common stand- 
ard. But the utmost candour, harmony, 
and impartiality marked every proceed- 
ing of the society’s agents. The first im- 
portant business was to appoint proper 
officers and designate their duties. Henry 
Thornton, “Esq. allowed his respectable 
name to stand at first, and it was continu- 
ej, as treasurer. Witha wew to repre- 
sent the church establishment and dissent- 
ing interest, the Rev. Jos. Hughes, and 
the Rev. Josiah Pratt were appointed 
joint secretaries of the home department, 
and the Rev. Mr. Steinkopff foreign se- 
cretary. Mr. Pratt was shortly after- 
wards succeeded by Mr. Owen, who had 
been nominated in the first instance, but 
from motives of delicacy, liad declined to 
fill the office. It being the intention of 
the committee to unite the cecupations of 
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assistant secrelary and collector, and 
Messrs. Joseph Tarn and Thomas Smith 
with recommendations equally strong hav- 
ing been nominated, in that wise and ac- 
commodating spirit which distinguished 
their earliest as well as latest proceedings 
the committee determined to avail them- 
selves of the services of both, and their 
respective departments were afterwards 
assigned to a sub-committee. 

The next step taken, after a free dis- 
cussion conducted in a truly Christian 
spirit, was to new model the commniitec. 
In tie first instance it had been chosen 
indiscriminately, with little reference to 
any other personal qualification than a 
ge.eral attaclinent to religion, and re- 
gard tor the obiect and suecess ef the in- 
stimtiva. But accerding to the new plan 
it was determined ihat it shovld consist 
exclusively of Javmen, of whom, six 
shoul! be forcigners, and of the remain- 
ing thirty, one half members of the estab- 
lished church, and the other halfof other 
Christian denommations. In order, how- 
ever, to secure tho services of the clergy, 
an?! of ministers generally, provision was 
mi‘: for their admission to a seat and 
vole in the committee, on the terms which 
admitted of their becoming members of 
tie society. So considerable an innova- 
tion requiring the sanction of a general 
meeting, and indeed, such a meeting ap- 
pearing desirable, to consolidate the esta- 
blishment and extend the reputation of the 
society, it was resolved, That the whole 
of its regulations should be revised and 
submitted to the bady of the subscribers. 

A mecting was in consequence con- 
vencdon the 2d of May, 1804,at which the 
Rt. Won. Lord Teignmouth, whose name 
had appeared amongst the earliest con- 
tributors, was solicited by his friend 
Zachary Macaulay, Esq. to preside. His 
lordship, though he had promptly aceeded 
to the request, having been compelled 
through if health to retract his engage- 
ment, Granville Sharpe, Esq. a second 
time performed the office with his cha- 
racteristic urbanity and attention. Upon 
this occasion Mr. Wilberforce addressed 
the meeting, in a speech replete with 
judg.nentand animetion, The amended 

Jan of regulations was unanimously adopt- 
ed, and the mecting separated with an in- 
creased conviction of the excellence of 
their canse, and a resolution to support it. 

A prospectus was shortly afterwards 
published, stating the reasons on which 
were founded the claims ef such an in- 
stitution to the public patronage, viz. the 

revalenee of ignorance, superstition, 
and idolatry ever se large « portion of the 


world; the limited nature of the socie- 
ties in existence, and their acknowledged 
insufficiency tosupply the demands, as wel! 
the recent attempts which had been made 
to discredit the Christian religion. It 
then stated the exclusive object of the 
society to be the printing and circulating 
of the Scriptures, both at home and, as far 
as Ms funds might permit, abroad; and, 
after adverting to the comprehensive prin- 
cipleon which it was conducted, aad would 
embrace the undiscrimninating support of all 
Christians, concluded by observing, * that 
i consequence of the enlarged means of 
instruction enjoyed of late years by the 
lower orders in this country, a desire te 
peruse the Scriptures has considerably in- 
creased; and, that in Vi ales, Ircland, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Denmark, and other 
places, they were considerably wanted, 
and in some places, eagerly sought after.” 

Before, however, this prospectus had 
been carried through the press, lord Teign- 
mouth, of whom we have just spoken, a 
nobleman of the most distinguished repu- 
tation, piety, and liberality of sentiment, 
had consented to accept of the office of 
president. In this choice, the socicty 
was influenced by the suggestion of that 
great aud excellent prelate, Bishop Por- 
teus, who, through the information of 
the Rev. Mr. Owen, then his domestic 
chaplain, had taken a wari interest in its 
concerns. ‘* He saw instantly,” says an 
eloquent observer,* ** that a design of such 
magnitude as the dispersion of the Bible 
over every accessible part of the world, 
could be accomplished only by the asso- 
ciation of men of all religious persuasions. 
He justly looked forward to great results 
from such a combination of cffort, and 
enicrtained a hope, that it might operate 
as a bond of union amongst Christians. 
Whilst, therefore, he remained firmly at- 
tached te the old society, he grave the 
sanction of his name to the new one; and 
the more he considered its object, and the 
longer experience he had of the spirit 
and principles on which it was conducted, 
the more de@ply he was cenvinced that it 
merited all the support which the Church 
of Fngland could give it.” As nothing 
seemed wanting to the success of the 
society but the patronage of the estab- 
lished church, that consummation was 
now happily effected. Within a few 
weels from lord Teignimouth’s nomination 
to the presidency, with the bishop of Ion- 
don, the bishops of Durham, Exeter (now 
Sarum), and St. David's, sent in their 
hames as subscribers. ‘These, and other 


* Rey. Archdeacon Wodgson. 
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valuable accessions about tiie same time 
to the list, determined the character and 
fixed the respectability ef the institution. 
In order, however, to perfect the system, 
some further revision of its regulations 
seemed yet necessary, and more espe- 
cially in the designation of the sacred 
volume. Accordingly, at the suggestion 
of the bishop of London, it was agreed, 
that the only copies to be circulated in the 
language of the united kingdoms, should 
be of the authorized version, wrihout 
note or comment. A deference was 
shown, in every respect, to the established 
church. The modest author of the first 
suggestion ef the institution, and those 
who were concerned with hin in framing 
the original draught of it, avoided every 
thing which could be construed into an 
exhibition of themselves ; and on all oc- 
casions, resigned the foreground to those 
who appeared most likely to advance its 
general interests. When the president 
proposed to those members of the com- 
mittee who were not of the established 
church, to add two names from their own 
religisus connexion to the list ef vice-pre- 
sidents, they severally declined the dis- 
unction. 

The business of the society was first 
transacted by weekly, but afterwards 
monthly and adjourned meetings of the 
committee, at the London Tavern ; and 
exacted alarge portion of time and atten- 
tion, which was cheerfully and even 
zealously bestowed. Ditierent sub-com- 
mittees were also appointed for the se- 
veral departinents of practical business. 
Amongst these, the care of the funds of 
the society was confided to Samuel Mills, 
Robert Howard, and Joseph Rayner, 
Esquires, who managed that important 
trust, by annual re-election, to the great 
security and advantage of the institution. 
The improvement of the society's gencral 
interests, and the prosecution of inquiries 
with reference to the circulation of the 
Scriptures, other respec- 
tive sub-committees; and in the latter 
department, the services of the secreta- 
ries, at this period, were particularly 
galled into action. 

The most ready and effectual means 
were sought to obtain a supply of the 
Scriptures in the English, Welsh, and 
Trish languages. 

A foreign correspondence was also in- 
stituted by two of the secretarics, assisted 
by a Swedish merchant (Christopher Sem- 
dius, Esq.) of good connexions and warin 
attachment to the institution. 

As early as the monthof April, Pr. 
Antonio Montucci, who had publishe | an 
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account of a Chinese manuscript of the 
New Testament in the British museum, 
(No. 3599, of the Sloanian collection,) 
offered his services as editor, if the so- 
ciety should think proper to print it. At 
this moment an impression favourable to 
such an undertaking had been made by 
a memoir on the state of religion in Chi- 
na, just published by the Rev. William 
Mosely. The committee were disposed 
to listen to the proposal, and were grati- 
fied to find, from the testimony of Sir 
George Staunton and Mr. Chaumont, 
two accomplished Chinese scholars, that 
the translation was in tle highest degree 
satisfactory. Dr. Hagar, extremely well 
acquainted with that language, then at 
Paris, and Mr. Hollingsworth, a gentle- 
man conversant with China from frequent 
visits, were also consulted on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Hollingsworth, while he re- 
commended a degree of caution in the 
introduction of the sacred volume into 
the country, appeared to anticipate the 
most important effects, if the ruling pow- 
ers should be convinced that Christianity 
had no connexion with politics. The 
train of inquiry thus favourably opened 
was studiously followed up; but as the 
probable expense of printing 1000 copies 
of the manuscript, was estimated at 2000 
guineas, and the issue of the experiment 
uncertain, it was deemed expedient at 
that moment to decline the further pro- 
secution of tie matter. But the design 
was suspended, rather than dismissed, by 
the committee. 

The agitation of the subject, however, 
was fraught with a most important conse- 
quence. It had induced the appointment 
of a committee, at first denomineted the 
China, and afierwards more generally, the 
Oriental sub-committee, which was natu- 
rally, and indeed from the purnoses of its 
formation, ledto direct lis attenton to some 
other portion of the Crientalteld. British 
India, on every account appeared the most 
inviting; and the Kaown disposition of 
some of the company’s servants at Cal- 
cutta, and of the Baptist misstonaries at 
Serampore,* afforded a sufficient encour- 
arement to set on foot the operations of 
ihe society, and led to the interesting re- 
sults which will hereafter be detailed. 


* Not being permitted to reside in the eompa- 
ny’s territories, these valuable misstoparies had 
fixed ibeir residence, for more than ten years 
past, tie Danish settlements at Serampore, 
fo this mission, aceording to Dr. Buchanan, 
( Asiatic Researches, p. 85.) belongs the henour 
of reviving the spirit fer prometing Christian 
knowledge by transiavions of the Roly Sorip-. 
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The only circumstance at present to be 
noticed in the order of time, 1s a request 
made by the secretary, Mr. Owen, to 
George Udny, Esq. member of the coun- 
cil of Beugal, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Brown, Buchanan, Carey, Ward, and 
Marshman, to engage them, and such 
other gentlemen as they might associate 
with themselves in any part of India, as 2 
committee of correspondence. 4 
Similar measures were taken on the 
continent of Europe; and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining precise information as 
to the extent of the want of Bibles m 
Switzerland, Germany, and Denmark, 
the following individuals were selected as 
channels of communication, viz. Mr. 
Tobias Wiesling, of Nuremberg, Dr. 
IXnapp, director of the Orphan House and 
Canstem Bible Institution, at Halle in 
Saxony, professor Druck, librarian to 


the then elector of Wurtemberg, the 
Rev. Dr. Hertzoz, first professor of di- 
vinity and librarian at Basle in Switzer- 
land, the Right Rev. Bishop Ball, Co- 
penhagren, the Rey. J. J. Hesse, antistes 
(or superior) of the Zurich clergy, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Wyttenback, Falkheisen, 
and Hiiber, clereymen ot distinguished 
character insome of the principal towns 
in Switzerland. £100 was transmitted to 
Mr. Kiesling, at Nuremberg, to supply 
the want of the Scriptures represented to 
exist in Austria; and the judicious expe- 
dient was at the same time suggested, of 
promoting the formation of a similar so- 
cietyin Germany. This suggestion, like 
almost every thing that is wise in the 
practical part of the institution, arose 
from accidental and extemporaneous dis- 
cussion. 


Art. 10. CABINET OF VARIETIES. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAGUE IN MALTA 1 
THE YEAR 1513. 
BOUT the beginning of May, 1813, 
a rumour was propagated that the 
plague had made its appearance in the city 
of La Valette, the capital of Malta. This 
report was treated with ridicule by the 
Maltese faculty, and with merriment by 
the populace. However, in a few days, 
symptoms of sickness exhibited them- 
selves in the house of a person who had 
recently received some leather from the 
Levant. This man’s child was taken ill, 
and died suddenly. His wife shared the 
same fate: and, after having been car- 
ricd to the quarantine hospital or laza- 
retto, he too, fell a sacrifice to the un- 
known disease. 

The dissolution of this family created 
for some time an alarm, which wavered 
Lbeiween hope and fezer, till all at once 
ihe pestilence burst forth im various paris 
of the town, and 


Suspended pleasure in the dread of pain, 
While desolation urged his woful reign ! 


Amusements ceased—places of public 
worship were shut up:—for it was con- 
fidently asserted, that infected persons 
having gone thither, communicated the 
evil to the multitude, and thereby con- 
duced to its general diffusion. 

The unusual heat of the sun at this 
‘ime, joined with the want of sea breezes, 
reudered La Valette so intolerably dis- 
agreeable, that many of the higher or- 
“erg suddenly departed into the interior 


of the island; but, notwitlstanding ail 
their precautions, they carried the plague 
along with them. Tn the early stages ot 
its progress, the victims of this disease 
lingered about a weels before they ex- 
pired: but now it became so virulent, 
that a man fell lifeless in the street! Peo- 
ple observed him stagger, reel round, and 
siuk in convulsions, but none would ven- 
ture near him—life was dear to all—and 
there was no power to compel them. 
Persuasion was used in vain; for it was 
inmediately retorted—Go yourse/f ! Onc 
might as well ask them to rouse a lion 
from his slumber, as to bear the victim 
to his grave. The time was critical, as 
the burning sun would soon putrety the 
body, and thereby infect the air. In this 
dilemma it was suggested to 


Haste to the ecll where Misery holds the gate, 
And lingering hours im gloomy horrors wait. 
Present the felon with a just reward, 

And promise liberty, so long debarr’d.— + 
Behold ! he starts—expression lights his eyes-« 
And hopes tumultuous in his bosom rise ! 

His triends partake the fervour of his flame, 
And rusli to freedom froin the vale of shame! 


They went, indeed, but their devotion 
only exchanged a prison for a grave— 
they all expired ! 

Prohibitory orders were now issued, 
commanding all persons from appearing 
in the streets, with the exception of those 
who had passports from the governor, or 
the Board of Health. The consequence 
of this necessary precaution seemed to 
be, that the disease abated considerably. 
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and very nearly ceaged to exist. But 
while the rigour of quarantine was relax- 
‘og, and the intercourse of business re- 
newing, the plague suddenly re-appeared. 
This was owing to the reprehensible 
avarice of merciless individuals, who had 
been employed to burn the furniture, 
clothes, &c. belonging to infected houses, 
but who, instead of effectually perform- 
iug their duty, had secreted some arti- 
eles of value and some wearing apparel, 

which they now sold to needy people, 
who, ignorant of the consequence, strut- 
‘ed in the splendid garb of pestilence to 
a paineless grave! 

The plague now raged with accumu- 
ijated horrors;. and the lazaretto be- 
ing insufficient to contain one half of the 
sick who were daily crowding in, ter- 
porary hospitals were, at a very great ex- 
pense, erected outside of the town. In- 
deed no expense was spared to overcome 
the evil. But the manifest incapacity of 
the native doctors, or rather quacks, was 
worthy of their cowardice. They were 
wofully deficient in anatomy, and never 
had any distinct idea of symptom, cause, 
or effect. Their knowledge extended no 
farther than common place medicine— 
and herbs—to the use and application of 
which old women in all countries have 
equal pretensions. These unfeeling 
quacks could never be prevailed upon 
to approach within three yards of any pa- 
tient whom they visited. They carried 
an opera glass, with which they examin- 
ed the diseased person in a hurried man- 
ner, being always ready to make their 
escape if any one approached near 
enough to touch them. It is but justice 
to except from this character ot the Mal- 
tese faculty one gentleman, who, hav- 
ing travelled on the continent of Eu- 
rope, had made himself master of the va- 
rious branches of his profession: but I am 
sorry to add, that he fella sacrifice to his 
humanity in the behalf of his country- 
men. 

About the middle of summer the plague 
became so deadly, that the number of 
its victims increased to an alarming de- 
eree—from fifty to seventy-five daily— 
the number falling sick was equal—in- 
deed greater. Such was the printed re- 
port of the Board of Health:—but the 
real extent of the calamity was not 
known; for people had such dreadful 
apprehensions of the plague hospitals, 
whither every person was carried along 
with the sick from the infected houses, 


that they actually denied the existence of 


the disease in their families, and buried 
“ts victims in the house or garden. ‘These 
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were horrible moments! Other miseries 
of mankind bear no parallel to the cala- 
mities of the piague. The sympathy 
which relatives feel for the wounded and 
the dying in battle, is but the shadow of 
that heart rending afiliction inspired by 
the ravages of pestilence. In the first 
the scene is far removed; and were it 
present to the view, the comparison fades. 
Conceive in the same house, the behold- 
er, the sickening, and the dying: to help 
is dreadful! and to refuse assistance is 
unnatural! It is hke the shipwrecked 
mariner trying to rescue his drowning 
companion, and sinking with him into 
the same oblivious erave | 

Indeed, the better feelings of the heart 
were quenched by this appalling evil, 
which 


Subdued the proud—the humble heart distrest— 


and the natives who ventured to remove 
the sick and the dead shared their fate 
in such numbers, that great apprehen- 
sions were entertained, lest in a shori 
time none would be found to pérform this 
melancholy oflice—but 


Grecians came—a death-determined band, 
Hell in their taee—and horror in their hand! 


Clad in oiled leather, these daring and 
ferocious Grecks volunteered their ser- 
vices effectually ; but their number was 
so small, that recourse was had to the pri- 
soners of war for assistance. With a 
handsome reward, and the promise of 
gaining their liberty at the expiration of 
the plague, the French and Italian pri- 
sonpers swept the streets, cleared and 
white-washed the infected houses, burn- 
ing their furniture, &c. till we saw 


Nights red with ruin—lightming in the morn! 


They did not all escape the evil: —but I 
have seen some of them, when duty ted 
them near the prison where their friends 
were confined, climb up to the chimney 
top of the infected house, and, being 


Free from plague, in danger’s dread employ a 
Wave tu their friends in openness of joy ! 


The ignorance of the native faculty 
was now assisted by the arrival of re- 
puted plague doctors from Smyrna. These 
strangers excited great interest; and 
treated the malady with unbecoming con- 
tempt. They related the vehemence of 
pestilence in their country, where it was 
nothing unusual, when the morning arose, 
to find from ene to three or four hundred 
persons in the streets and fields, stretch- 
ed in the dewy air of death!-——That the: 
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promptitude of the peopie was commer- 
aurate with the evil! for wherever a 
corse was found, two men unbound their 
sashes, rolled them round the head and 
feet of the bedy, and hurried with it to 
the grave. Fiowever, they seemed to 
have left their knowledge at home: for 
though their indifference was astonishing, 
and their intrepidity most praiseworthy— 
entering into the vilest and most forbid- 
ding places—handling the sick, the dy- 
ing, and the dead—the nature of this 
disease completely baflled their exertions, 
and defied their skill :— 


Spread through the isle its overw heiming gloom, 
And daily due the nightly glutted tomb ! 


The casels or villages of Birchicarra, 
Zebbuge. and Carme, sutfered lamenta- 
bly; the last most severcly, on account 
of its moist situation. The work of death 
was familiar to all; and black covered 
vehicles, to which the number of victims 
made it necessary to have recourse, ren- 
dered the evil still mere ghastly. Ju 
these vehicles the dead were huddled to- 
gether— 


Men---women—babes—promiscuous, crowd the 
scene, 
Till mormag chase their bearers from the green. 


Large pits had been previously sceoped 
out, and thither the dead were cenveyed 
at mght, and tumbled in from these ve- 
hicles, in the same manner as tn this coun- 
try rubbish 3s thrown from carts. ‘They 
led the approach of morning, lest the 
frequency of their visits should fill. the 
inhabitants with more alarming appre- 
heusions. The sidence of day was not 
less dreary than the dark parade oi mght. 
That silence was now and then broken 
»y the dismal cry for the ** Dead!” as the 
anhatlewed bier passed along the streets, 
preceded and followed by guards. ‘The 
miseries of disease contributed to bring 
on the horrors of famine! The island is 
very populous, and cannot support itself. 
‘Trade was at a stand—the bays were tor- 
saken—-and strangers, appearing off the 
harbour, on perceiving the yellow tlag of 
quarantine, paused awhile, and raised 
our expectations only to depress our feel- 
ings more bitterly by their departure. 
Sicily is the parent granary of Malta, 
but, though the Sicilians had provisions 
on board their boats ready to come over, 
on hearing of the plague, they absolute- 
ly refused to put to sea. The British 
commodore in Syracuse was not to bs 
trifled within this manner, and left it to 
thor choice, either to go to Malta; or to 


the bottom of the deep. ‘They preferred 
the former ; but, on their arrival at home, 
neither solicitation nor threat could in- 
dace their return. In this forlorn static 
the lvors generously offered their ser- 
vices, and supplied tke isle with  pro- 
visions, which were publicly distributed ; 
but the extreme insolence and brutality 
of the creatures employed in that office 
very often tended to make the hungry 
loathe that food which, a moment before, 
they craved to eat. 

In autumn, the plague unexpectedly 
declined, and business began partly to 
revive. But every face betrayed a mis- 
civing lest it should return as formerly. 
People felt as sailors do on the sudden ces- 
sation of a storm, when the wind changes 
to the opposite point of the compass, only 
to blow with redoubled fury. Their con- 
jecture was but too well founded. The 
plague returned a third time, from amore 
melancholy cause than formerly: two 
men, who must have known themselves 
to be infeeted, sold bread in the streets— 
tiie poorstarving inhabitants bought it, and 

caught the infection. One of these scoun- 
dr els fella victim to the disease, the other 
fied; but bis career wasshort——the quaran- 
tine guard shot him in his endeavour to es- 
eape. This guard was composed of na- 
tives, who paraded the streets, having 
power to take up any person round abroad 
without a passport. The street of Pozzi 
was entirely depopulated, with the ex- 
ception of one solitary girl, who remaim- 
ed about the honse of her misery like one 
of those spirits that are suppesed to haunt 
mortality in the stillness of the grave ! 

A thousand anecdotes might be rela- 
ted from what feil under my own obser- 
vation, but they are all so touchingly sad, 
that [must omit them to spare the soft 
breast of sympathy. 

Fancy may conjecture up a thousand 
horrors, but there is one scene which, 
when imagination keeps within the verge 
of probability, it will not be easy to sur- 
pass. About three hundred of the con- 
valescent were conveved to a temporary 
lazaretto, or ruinous building, in the vi- 
cinity of Fort Angelo: thither some more 
were taken afterwards—but it was like 
touching gunpowder with lightning—in- 
fection spread from the last, and such a 
scene ensued * as even imagination fears 
to trace.”” The catastrophe of the black- 
hole at Calcutta bears no comparison to 
this: there it was suflocation-—here, it 
was the blasting breath of pestilence !— 
the living—-the dying—and the dead, in 
one putrescent grave! Curses, prayers, 


and delirium, mingled in one groan of 
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horror, tili the shuddering hand of death 
hushed the agonies of nature! 

A singular calamity befel one of the holy 
brotherhood :—his maid-servant having 
fone to draw some water, did not return: 
the priest felt uneasy at her long absence, 
and, calling her in vain, went to the 
draw- well in quest of her—she was 
drowned! fe laid hold of the repe with 
the intention of helping her—and in that 
act was found, standing ia the calm seren- 
ity of death! 

The plague usually attacked the suf- 
ferer with giddiness and want of appe- 
tite—apathy emsued. An abscess formed 
under each arm-pit, and one on the groin. 
It was the practice to dissipate these; 
and if thaf could be done, the patient 
survived ; if not, the abscesses grew o/ a 
livid colour, and suppurated. ‘Then was 
the critical moment—of life or dissolu- 
tion. 

The rains of December, and the cool 
breezes of January, dispelled the remains 
of the plague in La Valette: but it exist- 
ed for some months longer in the villages. 
The disease, which was supposed to have 
originated from putrid vegetables, and 
other matter, peculiarly affected the na- 
tives. There were only twelve deaths of 
British residents during its existence in 
the island; and these deaths were ascer- 
tained to have followed from other and 
indubitable causes. Cleanliness was found 
to be the best preventive against the pow- 
er of the disease, the ravages of which 
were greater in the abodes of poverty 
and wretchedness. Every precaution 
was wisely taken by the former, and by 
the present governor. The soldiers were 
every morning lightly moistened with oul, 
which proceeded in constant exhalation 
from the heat of their bodies, and thereby 
prevented the possibility of the contagion 
affecting them. Tobacco was profusely 
smoked, and burnt in the dwellings of the 
inhabitants, who, during the prolonged 
quarantine, felt very uneasy tu resume 
business. They beguiled their evenings 
by walking on the terraces, the tops 
of the houses being all, or principally, 
flat. There friends and lovers used to 
enjoy the pleasure of beholding each 
other at a distance, while 
Retracing long those walks with weary fect, 
They cursed the fate which warned them not to 

meet! 
When the quarantine ceased, they has- 
tened eagerly to learn the fate of their 
friends, in the same manner as sailors 
hurry below after battle, to see how many 
of their messmates have survived to share 
in the dream of glory‘ 
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NATURAL HiSTORY OF ALGIERS. 
(From Pananti’s Narrative.) 


A happy combination of warmth and 
humidity gives a great degree both of vi- 
gour and magnificence te the vegetable pro- 
ductions of Barbary. Although the lower 
class subsist principally on barley, yet wheat 
and Indian corn are extremely abundant. 
‘There is also a species of chick-peas, which 
is roasted in a pan, and thus forms an im- 
portant article of consumption amongst the 
people. The prickly pear abounds al] over 
this country, and what it wants in picta- 
resque beauty, is made up by its utility; for, 
while the tree forms an impenetrable ‘hedge, 
the fruit is excessively nutritive and w hole- 
some. Vines grow to a prodigious height, 
and passing naturally from one tree to ano. 
ther, form beautiful arbours: their size is 
equally remarkable, bemg sometimes as 
large at the root as a tole rably proportioned 
olive-tree. The latter is also a very fay ourile 
production of northern Africa ; and besides 
the immense quantity of trees, wild and 
cultivated, the Algerine territory produces 
a small thorny tree, which bears a fruit 
equal in size and flavour to the large olive 
of Spain. Their pomegranates are at least 
three times larger than those of Italy, and 
the pumpkins grow to an enormous magni- 
tude. In addition to all those fruits com- 
mon to Lurope, the oranges and figs of this 
country are of the most exquisite flavour ; 
the chesnut-tree does not grow to a vei 
large size in Barbary, but the nut, Bia 
small, i isvery sweet. The oaks are in some 
places, particularly on the sea coast, of an 
immense size, and extremely lofty : of these 
the guereus ballola of naturalists alse 
abounds, its acorn being very nourishing 
to several animals, and not untike the wild 
chesnut. This important tree, so well known 
in Spain, would also be a great acquisition 
to Italy, into which it has not hitherto been 
introduced. Amongst dillerent species of 
the cypress, there is one seen in the vici- 
nity of Algiers, remarkable for its unusual 
lofiiness and pyramidical form ; the almond 
and mulberry tree are also found in great 
pleuty. The indigo fera glauca yields a 
Valuable dye ; and there is a highly esteem- 
ed medicinal plant found in this part of 
Africa, vulgarly called cineraxia, Which is 
considered ‘by ‘the natives as a sovereign 
remedy in several diseases. Another herb, 
the xcenna, furnishes the inhahitants with 
the celebrated juice with which their nails 
are tinged. Amongst botanical plants is 
the seiila maritima, the bulbosa radicatu, 
and dwart palm, which yields an exceedingly 
small date, also the saccharum celendricum, 
and agrostis pungens. In the more arid 
vallies are to be found the reseda cdorata, 
erica arborea, and superb cactus, allt of 
which afford excellent pasture for lambs, 
while they perfume the air with grateful 
odours ; also the lanrel rose, which cheers 
and vivifies the country, when all other 
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flowers are dried up by autumnal heat. The 
hills are covered with thyme and rosemary, 
which at once purify the atmosphere, and 
supply in many places the deficiencies offue!. 
The traveller's sight is also continually re- 
galed with extensive tracts thickly planted 
with roses of every hue, for the distiila- 
tion of the famous essence or otto of roses 
so well known in Europe. This fine cli- 
mate has at all times been highly favour- 
able to the culture of sugar cane ; that of 
Soliman being considered the largest and 
most prolific ef any in the world. Indeed 
this plant is thought by many to be indi- 
genous (o Barbary, from whenee, together 
with Sicily, it was originally supplied to 
the West India islands. But the most cele- 
brated tree in Africa is the lotus, equally re- 
nowned by poets and naturalists. 

‘The natives frequently amuse themselves 
by a curious kind of warfare, which is 
rreated by shutting up a scorpion and a rat 
together ina close cage, when aterrible con- 
test ensues. TL have seei this continue some- 
times tor above an hour: it generally ends 
ny the death of the scorpion; but in a little 
rime after the rat begins to swell, and, in 
violent convulsions, soon shares the fete of 
his vanquishedenemy. [i is also a favour- 
ite diversion with the Moors, to surround 
ene of these reptiles with a circle of straw, 
to which fire is applied; after making seve- 
ral attempts to pass the flames, it turns on 
itself, and thus becomes ifs own execu- 
tioner. 

The most destructive part of the insect 
tribe, and whic is justly considered as the 
sreatest scourge in Africa, remains to be 
noticed: this is the locust: it is much lar- 
ver than the horse-fly of ttaly; some have 
the wings marked with brown spots, while 
the body is of a bright yellow. They are 
dry and vigorous, ike other insects inha- 
biting the desert. What is called the red 
skipper of this tribe, does by far the most 
injury to vegetation. ‘They generally begin 
to appear early in May, spreading them- 
selves over the plains and vallies to depo- 
sit their eggs; which, in another month, 
send torth the young, when they imme- 
diately associate in prodigious numbers, 
etten forming a compact phalanx, which 
rovers several acres of ground. this 
order they continue a direct course, and 
with amazing rapidity consume every parii- 
cle of fruit, vegetables, and corn, that may 
fie in thein way ; thus destroying all the 
hopes of the husbandman and farmer. On 
these occasions the whole population of the 
district through which the insect army passes, 
is occupied in devising the best means of 
setting rid of such unprofitable visitors ; for 
(his purpose ditches are dug and filled with 
water; at other times, recourse is had to 
farge bonfires, but all is to no purpose with 
these devastators, whose chiefs seem to di- 
reet them with the precision of regular 
froops, constantly stimulating them to the 
par de charge, and from their tmremitting 


progress, appear as if they were continually 
repeating en avant. 

Without ever stopping, or turning aside. 
they rush with impetuosity into the flames. 
until they are fairly extinguished by their 
numbers. ‘They also fill the ditches: and 
when these obstacles are removed, the rear 
advance over their bodies,rendering it impos- 
sible for any part of those before to retreat, 
if ever so well inclined : they are thus left 
no alternative between death and victory. 
the living passing with perfect indifference 
over the suffocated bodies of their compa- 
nions, the journey is pursued without any 
intermission. 

‘Two or three days after the first pas- 
sage, other bodies, equally large, and 
prompted by the same destructive intrepi- 
dity, follow in their steps, devouring the 
bark and branches of those very trees 
which their predecessors had already 
stript of leaves and fruit. “ For they co- 
vered the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened; and they did eat 
every herb of the land, and all the fruit of 
the trees which the hail had left : and there 
remauned not any green thing in the trees, 
orin the herbs of the field, through all the. 
land of Egypt.”—Exod. x. 15. 

Having continued this predatory warfare 
for nearly a month, and laid waste the 
whole country, they reach their natural 
growth: this isthe signal for their under- 
going a partial metamorphosis, by changing 
their coat; an operation which is effected 
by fixing themselves on bushes or rocks, and 
it does not require more than tea minutes 
before they are enabled to appear in their 
new dress; lying for a short interval after 
this in a state of languor, the heat of the 
sun soon gives fresh vigour to their wings, 
by removing the humidity, and they are 
once more restored to their original activity. 
Taking a higher flight their numbers darken 
the air, while the sound of their wings is 
heard for several miles. The unchangeable 
steadiness with which this singular tribe act 
in concert during their irruption, seems to 
imply a regular direction, rather than its 
being the mere effect of instinct. 

Whenever a country is condemned to the 
anove terrible visitation, nothing can exceed 
the alarm created amongst the inhabitants, 
and with good reason, for woe to the dis- 
trict over which they pass! All is destroyed 
in little more than the space of an honr: 
they do not suffer even a leaf or blade of 
grass to remain, destroying every appear- 
ance of .vegetation. During their short 
stay, they have all the inquietude and in- 
stability of hunger: wild as the country 
they inhabit, it is impossible for any one to 
get near them. Often, while following their 
dilatory course, they push or too far, and 
are precipitated into the sea; at other 
times, a sudden north wind destroys them 
by millions, when the country is imme- 
diately covered for many miles by their 
putrid bodies; which trequent!y the 
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source ot pestilential diseases. They have 
also upon more than one occasion, when 
highly favoured by the weather, found their 
way to the coast of France, Spain, and 
Italy. 

li the Moors were less indolent, or less 
blinded by superstition, much might be 
done towards the total destruction of these 
voracious insects, when their eggs are first 
laid; but, in addition to their favourite 
doctrine of predestination, which accele- 
rates many a serious calamity, the Arabs 
2nd negroes firmly believe in the existence 
of a bird, called the samarmoy, which de- 
stroys the locust, as storks do serpents and 
other reptiles: with this fabulous notion, 
the boys who happen to take up one in 
their hand, cry out samarmog, and on its 
trembling, or making any effort to escape, 
they immediately fancy it must be produced 
thom hearing the name of their implacable 
enemy pronounced. 

It is also related that the Arabs go to 
Korazan, the country of the samarmog, 
and bring a pitcher of water back to their 
own dwellings : it attracts the bird, who is 
thus induced to come and make war on the 
locust. 

Whenever any distriet is attacked, as al- 
veady observed, the whole population unite 
in every possible effort to dislodge the 
enemy: but seeing the inutility of these 
efforts, they not only cease any longer to 
torment themselves at the disappointment, 
but very wisely endeavour to turn their mis- 
fortune into a source of some advantage ; 
this is eifected by beating the bushes and 
trees on which the locusts:settle, and on 
their falling off, putting them into sacks 
prepared for the purpose; they are then 
boiled, and after being dried ov the terrace, 
are considered as very good eating. Lhave 
tasted some that were fried ina pan, and 
broiled; they are by no means unpalatable, 
and something like sprats, though not very 
wholesome : the natives seem to swallow 
them with a particular zest. This insect, 
ts, | believe, the acribes of the ancients ; 
and, according to some historians, minis- 
tered to the wants of the Anchovites in the 
Thebaid. 


P RESENT STATE OF BARBARY. 
(From the same.) 


Having endeavoured to give an idea of 
the productions, soil, and climate, we now 
advert to the population of Barbary, which 
consists of Negroes, Turks, Moors, Bedouin 
Arabs, Chiloulis, Jews, and Christians. 
Towards the sea-shore the Moors are white, 
and of an olive tinge near Mount Atlas. 
{In the cities, such as Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, they are born with an excessively 
fair complexion ; this, by constant exposure 
to an ardent sun, becomes brown, though it 
is said, that in one of the remote valleys 
near the Atlas, a race of men. lineally de- 

Vor. 


scended from the Vandals, still exist with 
the blue eyes, light hair, and fair skins of 
their northern ancestors. Nearly all the 
blacks are ina state of unequivocal slavery. 
The barbarians are not only pirates on the 
water, but robbers onland. While the cor- 
sairs scour the sea, parties of licensed ban- 
ditti are despetched towards the desert io 
pursuit of human beings: arriving undisco- 
vered in the peacetul villages at night, they 
surprise and carry off the inoffensive inha- 
bitants, who are quietly occupied in looking 
after their flocks and harvest. These de- 
predators are seconded by the desceadants 
of many Moorish families, who fled from 
Barbary during the reign of the Calphs, 
and aiterwards established themselves in 
Soudan aud other countries of the interior. 
There is also a great number of slaves bought 
trom the Shafrees, or Moorish dealers, and 
the Slatees, native merchants, who bring 
them in large droves to Vergela, in the 
country of the Beni Mezcaal. Besides those 
who die on the road from fatigue and ill 
usage, if is supposed that there are ut least 
12,000 annuaily sold in the different regen- 
ties. The march often exceeds a hundred 
days; and the survivors are exposed to sale 
in the bazars. 

Judzing of the negroes I saw in Barbary, 
they appeared to possess a natural gayety 
and steadiness of character, which formed 
a striking contrast to the gloomy taciturnity 
of the Moors. When in their own coun- 
tries, dancing and singing is said to form 
their chief delight and greatest source ot 
amusement; they never salute a booti, or 
head of atribe, nor return thanks for any 
favours which may have been conferred on 
them, without adding a song in praise of 
their benefactor. All the African 
villages, undisturbed by war, resound with 
song; and, after sun-set, this great conti- 
nent may be compared to one universal 
ball-room, without its superfluous ceremo- 
nies. As these demonstrations of happi- 
ness generally take place at the same hour, 
and the nights are beautifully serene, the 
nearest villagers alternately reply to each 
other in the national seng, while the more 
susceptible listen with eager curiosity to 
catch the voice of their ebon dulcinea. The 
black slaves in Algiers also dance occa- 
sionally; but it is the dance of slavery, iu 
which chains echo a terrible response to 
the music. Theirs is no longer the song of 
tenderness and peace; itis slow, monoto- 
nous, and sorrowful, the expression of deep 
and settled melancholy. 

Of Jews, there is an immense number 
scattered all over the coast of Barbary 
The city of Algiers contains about 8,000, 
most of whom have swerved considerably 
from the belief of their ancestors, following 
the Talmud and Kebbala, with the excep- 
tion of those called free, who generally 
come from Leghorn to this place, and are 
allowed entire liberty in their movements. 
The unhappy sens of Israel, so badly treated 
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in other countries, ean expect little indul- 
gence trom the barbarians. 

It is the business of Jews to execute all 
criminals, and afterwards bury their bo- 
dies. They are alsoemployed to carry the 
Moors on their shoulders, when disem- 
barking in shoal water. ‘They feed the ani- 
mals ot the seraglio, and are incessantly 
exposed to the scoffings and derisions of the 
young Moors, without the possibility of re- 
senting it. Frequently beaten by their per- 
secutors, if they lift a hand in their own de- 
fence, agreeably to the lex talionis of the 
Moors, it is taken off. But that which is 
still more irksome, isthe never ending con- 
tributions Jevied on them: the weekly sum 
of 2000 dollars is exacted as a general tax 
upon the whole tribe, besides various other 
individual assessments, particularly when- 
ever any Moorish festival takes place. The 
‘Turks insist on borrowing money even by 
force; and, contrary to the European 
maxim, it is not he who forgets to pay that 
is incarcerated, but the mau who refuses to 
lend! 

A Jew cannot feave the regency without 
giving security to a large amount for his 
return. If any of the sect become bank- 
rupts, and there happens to be a ‘Turkish 
creditor, he is almost invariably accused of 
fraudulency, and hung. 

The number of renegades at Algiers is 
by no means great, nor are they much fa- 
voured. ‘The slaves who embrace Mahoin- 
medanism are not consequently emanci- 
pated, but their labours are less severe, and 
their liberty greater. The Jew desirous of 
embracing Islamism must first become a 
Christian, in order, as the Moors say, to fol- 
low the course of different religions, and 
finally pass through those gradations which 
lead to perfection. Of the Turks who 
domineer over this wretched country, it is 
stated, 

This lawless force is kept ‘up by sending 
ships and commissaries to the Levant an- 
nually to procure new recruits, in order to 
fill up those vacancies occasioned by war, 
death, orpunishments. ‘These are colleeted 
from the very lowest dregs ef the people in 
Smyrna and Constantinople, nor are the 
vilest malefactors rejected. The Barbary 
recruits are looked upon with so much con- 
tempt, that even the women refuse to ac- 
company them in their new catling. 

No sooner, however, are they landed in 
Algiers, and formed into an insolent and 
domineering militia, than a high air of im- 
portance is put on, and, giving themselves 
the title of Effendis, they possess all the 
arrogance and pride which generally belong 
to the upstart favourites of fortune.  Not- 
withstanding their vanity, they are by no 
means ashamed of their base origin ; on the 
contrary, they seem to feel a peculiar 
pleasure in publishing from what low de- 
grees they have been enabled to arrive at 
the highest offices. A Dey, while disput- 


ing with one of the European consuls, once 
said, “ My father salted tongues at Pera, 
and my mother sold them in Constautino- 
ple; but I never knew a worse tongue than 
yours.” Although the militia seldom ex- 
ceed ten or twelve thousand, they are ena- 
bled to keep five millions of people in fear 
and subjection, by all of whom they are na- 
turally held in the ereatest abhorrence, not- 
withstanding the bard necessity of obeying 
such Monsters. 

The distrustful policy of the Algerine 
government takes all possible eare to pre- 
vent too close a union between the Turkish 
soldiery and Moorish population, so as to 
render them at once the instruments and 
accomplices of its tyranny; consequently 
intermarriage with the Moorish women is not 
encouraged. It was not long since that a rich 
Moor, Sy Di Cador, lost his head for having 
given his daughter in marriage to an Aga. 

But the empire of love is the most 
powerful of all, so that many Turks, in- 
fluenced by the ardour of passion, unite 
themselves to natives, and they are gene- 
rally preferred by the parents, who are thus 
enabled to anticipate support in the hour 
of revolution. Weakness looks to power 
for protection, and beanty likes to become 
the reward of valour. The children who 
spring from these merriages may in some 
measure be compared to the Creoles of the 
West-Indies, and are called Chiloulis. At 
Tunis they become soldiers, and receive 
pay almost as soon as they are able to 
walk; but in Algiers they are not enrolled 
until a more advaneed age. Viewed with 
great jealousy by the Turks, the Chiloules 
seldom rise to situations of trust or dignity. 
Many are employed as accountants and 
agents in mereantile houses, in which situa- 
tion their intelligenee and fidelity have be- 
come almost proverbial. Although partak- 
ing of Turk and Moor, they are decidedly 
most attached to the latter. Numerous, 
strong and united, many think that in the 
future revolutions of this place, a Chilouli 
will reign, as Petion, or Christophe, at St. 
Domingo. 

The Berberi, or Berrebres, are the indi- 
genous people of Barbary, to which they 
have given thisname. ‘They are the descen- 
dants of the Carthaginians, Getuli, and Li- 
byans, mixed with the Saracen invaders 
who entered Africa under the inhuman 
Kaled el Valid, surnamed the Sword of God. 
They inhabit the whole chain of the Atlas, 
near the Isthmus of Suez, and are the same 
race as the Berebras, a people of Upper 
Egypt, as also the Guanches of the Canary 
Islands, speaking nearly the same lan- 
guage. Theyare of avery athletic form, 
and extremely brave ; and are also remark- 
able for fine teeth and eyes, the pupils of 
which are generally of a bright brown, not 
unlike the gloss of antique bronze. Neither 
fat nor very fleshy, they are chiefly formed 
of nerve and muscle. Although wrinkled 
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in early life, their vigorous and active ha- 
bits keep off the feeling of old age, which 
is only discovered by the whiteness of their 
beard and hair: they never speak of it, or 
seem to know of such an evil ; and when- 
ever, at the age of seventy, it happens that 
they are unable scrupulously to perform all 
the offices of the Sabbath, as enjoined by 
the Koran, they do not accuse weight of 
years, but incantation and sorcery. Their 
dress is composed of a shirt without sleeves, 
and short pantaloons ; the head is shaved 
in front, leaving the hair behind ; they do 
not Jet their beard grow, baving merely a 
little tuft on the chin and mustachios. They 
inhabit small cabins on the highest moun- 
tains, and some find shelter in caves, like 
the ancient Troglodites. ‘Their houses are 
built of stone or wood, and surrounded 
by a wall, which is pierced with loop-holes, 
for defence all round. Proud and auda- 
cious, they are implacable in their hatred. 
They are excellent swimiiers, and delight in 
the chase. Passionately fond of their mus- 
ket, they frequently expend seventy or 
eighty doilars to ornament it with ivory and 
silver. They generally hang the paw of a 
liow, or other ferocious beast of prey, round 
their children’s necks, to inspire force and 
courage; and the young brides present 
their husbands with similar amulets. ‘Their 
fields are well cultivated. Warmly attached 
to their native mountains, they prefer the 
higher grounds, and very rarcly change their 
place of abode. 

The most numerous tribe of the Ber- 
beri, known by the name of Schulla, are 
found in Moroeco. In Algiers they are called 
Kahiles, or Cubail ; those who inhabit the 
Sahara, are styled Towarichs. The Cubail 
are the poorest and mos filthy. They 
regard foreigners, and travellers of every 
kind, with great jealousy. — It is on this 
account necessary to make them believe 
vou are looking for medicinal herbs ; ior 
jike all savage nations, they cannot con- 
ceive that any one travels for instruction or 
amusement. The Kabiles of Algiers are 
by far the most discontented and rebellious 
of all Barbary. ‘The ‘Turks watch them 
with the utmost jealousy and= suspicion, 
ofien retaining the sous of their chiefs, as 
hostages for the good conduct and fidelity 
of the parents. I saw two of these at Al- 
viers in chains, and treated with as much 
severity as the Christian slaves. The Ber- 
heri obey foreign domination with disdain, 
while their hatred foments with the ardent 
heat of a burning sun. 

— 
MECHANICS: PERPETUAL MOTION. 


John Spence, an ingenious individual, 
residing at Linlithgow, in Scotland, has 
applied the magnetic power to the produc- 
tion of a perpetual motion. This person 
was in early life apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
but the natural bent of his genius for me- 
chanies overcame every obstacle ; he got to 


be keeper of a steam-engine in a spinning- 
factory at Glasgow, and after two years’ 
study in this senool, retired to his native 
place to pursue the shoemaking for bread, 
and wheels, levers, &c. for the gratification 
of his own taste. The perpetual motion 
was an object worthy of such a devotee, 
and we find that he has invented a piece of 
mechanism which is doubly curious, from 
its own powers, and trom the extraordinary 
difficulties in whose despite it has been ac- 
complished. It is not easy to convey an 
idea of it without plates. 

‘“ A wooden beam, poised by the centre, 
kas a piece of steel attached to one end of 
it, which is alternately drawn up by a piece 
of magnet placed above it, and dewa by 
another placed below it: as the end of the 
beam approaches the magnet, either above 
or below, the machine interjects a non- 
conducting substance, which suspends the 
altraction of the magnet approached, and 
allows the other to exert its powers. Thus 
the end of the beam continually ascends and 
descends betwixt the two magnets, without 
ever coming into contact with either; the 
attractive power of each being suspended 
precisely at the moment of nearest ap- 
proach. And asthe magnetic attraction is 
a permanently operating power, there ap- 
pears to be no limit to the continuance of the 
motion, but the endurance of the materials 
of the machine.” 

The first machine made by Mr. Spence, is 
very rude, and fashioned by his own hands ; 
but he intends applying the principle te 
the motion of a time-piece. We trust this 
ingenious man will meet the encouraye- 
ment he deserves—if not asthe reward of 
his talents and perseverance, at least for the 
benefit of the community, for it is from such 
sources that great national improvements 
are often derived. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Witches —Professor Bohmer, at Gottingen, 
has published a very interesting and valuable 
work, under the title of “ Manuel of the 
Literature of Criminal Lae.” Tn this work 
we find the following proof of the supersti- 
tion and cruelty which prevailed in Hun- 
gary, With respect to Witclies, in the first 
half of the last century. 

in a report from the Segedin, of the 26th 
of July, 1728, it is said, “ As several per- 
sons of both sexes have been lately thrown 
into prison here, they have not only been 
very strictly examined, but also... .-sen- 
tenced to be burned. But before this sen- 
tence was executed on them, they were first, 
according to the custom of this place, put 
to the proof; that is to say, they were let 
duwn into the water, with their hands 
bound, and a long rope fastened round fheir 
bodies; bat, according to the manner of 
witches, they floated on the water like a 
piece of dry wood, After this, they were 
immediately put to the second proof, name- 
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ly, laid in the scales, to see how heavy each 
was, upon which it was astonishing to be- 
hold that a tall and robust woman weighed 
no more than three drams, and her husband, 
who was not of the smallest, only five drams, 
and the rest on an average only half an 
ounce, three drains, and even less. On the 
20th of this month the sentence was executed 
ou thirteen persons, namely, six sorcerers 
and seven witches, who were all burned 
alive. Among them the last year’s justice 
ot the town, a man otherwise highly es- 
teemed by every body, 82 years old, adorn- 
ed the tuneral pile!!! It is not to be de- 
scribed how dreadful this spectacle was to 
behold; three wood piles were erected a 
league from the town, with a great stake 
fixed in the middie of each; to this stake 
four malefaciors were bound with ropes 
upon each pile, and then a woman, who 
was not yet burned, wasbeheaded ..... . 
thereupon all the piles were kindled, and 
set in full flames at once. .. . There are 
eight more still in prison: these have al- 
ready been swam and weighed, sustain the 
ordeal for witches,” &c. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


The Isabella and Alexander left Yell 
Sound, in Shetland, on the 3d of May, for 
Davis’ Strait, with a fair wind: and the 
Dorothea and Trent the same place, on the 
7th, for Behring’s Strait, by the North Pole, 
all in high spirits. 

All the ships that the Expedition met on 
their course to Shetland, cheered them with 
every kind expression, wishing them a 
happy voyage, and safe return. The inha- 
bitants of Shetland were much affected at 
the departure of the Isabella. ‘The officers 
went on shore thereto shoot, but they had 
bad sport, so they were induced to fire at 
the gulls, making a great slaughter of those 
poor screaming animals. The sailors were 
not permitted to go ashore, for tear of their 
deserting. They have a fiddler and a 
drummer on board, and are very cheerful. 
The crew were in high spirits, and anxious 
to bend their course towards the object of 
their research. 

WAIL. 


tis a singular fact, that in the district of 
the Mysore, hail falls only in the hottest 
season, andihen in pieces of the weight of 
half anonnce. Masses of immense size are 
said to have fallen from the clouds at 
different periods; but there is one in- 
stance upon record, and is besides con- 
Armed by the testimony of a gentleman of 
the greatest respectability, and high in the 
civil service of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, of a piece, that in the latter part ot 
Tippoo Sultan’s reign fell near Seringapa- 
tam, of the size of an elephant. The re- 
port given of it by Tippoo’s. officers was, 
shat it had the effect of five on the skin of 
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those who touched it,—a comparison na- 
turally made by persons ignorant of the 
sensation of extreme cold, and that two 
days elapsed before it was entirely dis- 
solved, during which time it exhaled such 
a stench as to prevent persons approaching 
it.—Heyne, 29. 


A well known learned Platonist, Thomas 
Taylor, the translator of Aristotle, Proclus, 
&c. was asked afew days ago— If he should 
succeed in restoring the Platonic Philosophy, 
what was to be done with Bacon, Newton, 
Locke, and Boyle?” “ Why then,” said he, 
“you must meke Bacon boil, and lock 
Newton.” 


As the son of a venerable Clergyman was 
passing, or endeavourirz ¢ » pass, from Lud- 
gate-street into Sr. Paul’s Church-yard, 
hurrying on business of consequence into 
the city, he was stopped for some time by 
carts, coaches, &c. and foiled in every at- 
tempt to thread their mazes. “ Pray,” said 
he to a mercer standing at a shop door, 
“ what is all this bustle and stoppage for?” 
« For the benefit of the sons of the clergy,” 
replied the cockney. “ That isimpossible,” 
said the inquirer, “Tam a clergyman’s son, 
and I never in my life felt a greater incon- 
venience 

ST. ANDREW'S CROSS 

St. Andrew’s cross is, as is well known, 
always represented in the shape of the letter 
X. That this is an error, ecclesiastical his- 
torians prove, by appealing to the cross itselt 
on which he sutfered,and which St. Stephen 
of Burgundy gave to the convent of St. 
Victor, near Marseilles, and which, like the 
common cross, is rectangular. The cause 
of the error may be thus explained: when 
the apostle suffered, the cross, instead of 
being fixed upright, rested on its foot and 
arm, and inthis posture he was made fast 
to it, his hands to one arm and the head, 
his feet to the other arm and the foot, and 
his head in the air. 


PREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Frederick the Great being informed of 
the death of one of his chaplains, a man of 
considerable learning and piety, determining 
that his suecessor should not be behind him in 
these qualifications, took the following me- 
thod of ascertaining the merit of one of the 
numerous candidates for the appointment. 
He told the applicant that he would himself 
furnish him with a text the following 
Sunday, when he was to preach at the 
Royal Chapel, from which he was to make 
an extempore sermon. The clergyman 
accepted the proposition. The whim of 
such a probationary discourse was spread 
abroad widely, and at an early hour the 
Royal Chanel was crouded fo excess. The 
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king arrived at the end of the prayers, and, 
on the candidate’s ascending the pulpit, 
one of his majesty’s aides-de-camp pre- 
sented him with a sealed paper. The 
preacher opened it, and found nothing 
written therein: he did not however, in so 
critical a moment, lose his presence of 
mind ; but, turning the paper on both sides, 
he said, “ My brethren, here is nothing, 
and there is nothing; out of nothing God 
created allthings,” and proceeded to deliver 
a most admirable discourse upon the won- 
ders of the creation.—Bramsen’s Letters of 
« Prussian Traveller. 


MEMORY AND RECOLLECTION. 

Beasts and babies remember, i. e. recog- 
nize; man alone recollects. This distine- 
tion was made by Aristotle —Ethics of Aris- 
totle. 


LORD CHATHAM. 


His elognence was of every kind, tran- 
quil, vehement, argumentative, or moraliz- 
ing, as best suited the occasion. In 1764, 
he maintained the illegality of general 
warrants with great energy in the House of 
Commons. “ By the British Constitution,” 
said he, “ every man’s house is his castle ; 
not that it is surrounded with walls aud bat- 
tlements, for it may be a straw-built shed. 
Every wind of heaven may blow around it, 
all the elements of nature may enter in, 
but the king cannot, the king dares not.”— 
Parliamentary Debates. 


FENELON. 
A person talking to Fenelon upon the sub- 
ject of the criminal laws of France, and 
approving of the many executions which 
had taken place under it, in opposition to 
the arguments of the archbishop, said, “1 
maintain that such persons are unfit to live.” 
« But, my friend,” said Fenelon, “ you do 
not reflect that they are still more unfit 
to die.” 


MEYLIN. 

This celebrated man, soon after publish- 
ing his * Geography of the World,” ac- 
cepted an invitation to spend afew weeks 
with a gentleman who lived on the New 
Forest, Hampshire, with directions where 
his servant should meet him to conduct him 
thither. As soon as he was joined by the 
gentleman’s servant, they struck off into 
the thick of the forest, and after riding for 
@ considerable time, Mr. Heylin asked if 
ihat was the right road ; and to his great as- 
tonishment received for answer that the 
conductor did not knuw, but he had heard 
there was a very near cut to his master’s 
house through the thicket, and he certainly 
thought, as Mr. Heylin had written the 
‘Geography of the World,” that such a 
vgad could not have heen unknown to him. 


PETER THE GREAT 

Having directed the translation of “ Puf- 
fendortf’s Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the States of Europe” into the Russian lan- 
guage, a monk, to whom this translation 
was committed, presented it to the emperor 
when finished, who turning over the leaves, 
exclaimed with an indignant air, “ Fool! 
what did I order you to do? is this a trans- 
lation?” Then referring to the original, he 
showed hima paragraph in which the author 
had spoken with great asperity of the Rus- 
sians, but the translator had omitted it. 
‘“* Go instantly,” said the Czar, “ and exe- 
cute my orders rigidly. It is not to flatter 
my subjects that I have this book trans- 
lated and printed, but to instruct and reform 
them.” 


HOGARTH. 
Soon after the celebrated Hogarth set up 
a carriage, he had occasion to visit the Lord 
Mayor, (Mr. Beckford). When he entered 
the Mansion-house, the weather was fine, 
but being detained some time, it rained 
heavy when he came out; and leaving the 
house by a different door to which he en- 
tered, he quite fergot his carriage, and im- 
mediately began to call for a hackney coac}), 
but finding none on the neighbouring stands, 
he sallied forth to brave the storm, and ac- 
tually reached Leicester Fields without be. 
stowing a thought on the comforts ot having 
a vehicle of his own, until Mrs. Hogarth. 
surprised to see him so wet and splashed. 
asked him where he had left it 


ORME, 
When this intelligent historian presided 
in the export warehouse of Madras, one 
Davidson, who acted under him, one day 
at breaktast, being asked by Mr. Orme o: 
What profession his father was? David- 
son replied, that he was a saddler. And 
pray, said he, why did he not make you a 
saddler ? I was always whimsical, said David- 
son, and rather chose to try my fortune as 
youhave done, inthe East-India Company's 
service. But pray, sir, continued he, what 
profession was your father? My father, 
answered the historian, rather sharply, was 
agentleman. And why, retorted Davidson. 
with great simplicity, did he not breed you 
up a gentleman ? 


ANECDOTY. 

Doctor Garth, who was a great frequenter 
of the Wits’ Coffee-House (the Cocoa- 
Tree, in St. James-street.) sitting there one 
morning conversing with two persons ot 
rank, when Rowe, the poet, (who was sel- 
dom very attentive to his dress and appear- 
ance, but still insufferably vain of being no- 
ticed by persons of consequence,) entered, 
and placing himselfin a box nearly opposite 
to thatin which the docter sat, looked con- 
stantly round with a view of catching his 
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eye ; but not succeeding, he desired the 
waiter to ask him for his snutfbox, which 
he knew to be a valuable one, set with dia- 
monds, and the present of some foreign 
prince : this he returned, and asked for so 
repeatedly, that Garth, who knew him well, 
perceived the drift, and accordingly took 
from his pocket a pencil, and wrote on the 
lid the two Greek characters phi, rho, 
which so mortified the poet that he quitted 
the room. 


There are a number of modern Greeks 
pursuing their studies at Munich, Wurtz- 
burg, Géttingen, Jena, and other German 
Universities. At Wurtzburg, one of the 
students is son to a prince of Epirus. They 
purchase many books to take with them to 
thei native country ; and great effects 
may, We think, be anticipated from this 
importation of enlightening literature, as 
wellas from the acquisition of knowledge in 
the politics and science of Europe. 


SPARTAN OATIO. 
The following is a curious specimen of the 
Sseonic manner in Which state business was 


dispatched amongst the Spartans, (translated 
from the Latin :)—We that are as good as 
you do constitute you our king, and if you 
defend our liberties we will defend you; if 
uot, not. 
ANECDOTE OF THE EARL OF MARCIIMONT. 


Lord Binning, who was sitting by his bed- 
side a few hours before his death, seeing him 
smile, asked what he was laughing at? he 
answered, “tam diverted to think what a 
disappointment the worms will meet with, 
when they come to me expecting a good 
meal, and find nothing but bones!’ He was 
84 years of age, and very thin. 

— 


A man who had had a severe fall, was 
asked Dy the surgeon, “ Have you sprained 
yourself near the fibula No sir,” an- 
swered he, “nearthe market-place.” 

The University of Upsal in Sweden 
contains at present 1267 students, tifty of 
whom are from 30 to 35 years of age. 
The majority of the professors are paid in 
corn. 


Reporl of Diseases treated at the Public Dis- 
pensary, New-York, during the month of 
July, sis. 

ACUTE DISEASES. 
NEBRIS Intermittens, (Latermittent Fever.) 
5: Febris Remittens, (Remitfent Pever,) 

6; Febris Continua, (Continued Fever.) 22; 

Febris Ephemera, (Ephemeral Ferver,) 3; 

Febris Intantum Remittens. Remit- 

tent Ferver,) 14; Phiegmone, 3; Ophthalmia, 

(Inflammation of the Eyes.) 5; Otitis, (In- 

flammation of the Ear,) 2; Cynanche ‘Ton- 

sillaris, (Inflammation of the Tonsils.) 3, 

Pneumonia, (Inflammation of the Chest.) 14; 

Pneumonia Typhodes, (Typhoid Pneunony,) 

Pertussis, (Hooping Congh,) 8 Hepatitis, 

(Intiammation of the Liver,) 1. leterus, (Jaun- 

dice.) 3; Rheumatismus, (fthewmatism,) 43 

Cholera, 18; Dysenteria, 4; Hamorrhagia 

Uteri, 1; Convulsio, 1; Dentitio, 3. Ery- 

sipelas, (St. dithony’s Fire,) 3, Urticaria te- 

brilis, 1; Vaecinia, (Aine Pock,) 9; Ejfects 

of Drinking Cold Water, 6. 

CITRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 
Asthenia, (Deiility.) 6, Vertigo, 6; Ce- 
phalalgia, (Head-deh.) 5; Dyspepsia et Hy- 
pochondriasis, 10; Hysteria, 1; Colica et 

Obstipatio, 17; Colica Pictonum, 2; Para- 

ivsis, (Palsy,) 1; Palpitatio, 1; Asthma et 

Dyspnea, 9; Bronchitis Chronica, 2; Phthi- 

sis Pulmonalis, (Pulmonary Consumption.) 3; 

Rheumatismus Chronicus, 8; Pleurodyne, 

3; Lumbago. 4; Nephralgia, (Pain in the 

1; Epistasis, 1; Hemorrhois, 1; 


Menorrhagia, 5; Dysmenorrlimea, 1; Diar- 
rhaa. 13; Leucorrhea, 1; Amenorrhea, 16; 
Cessatio Mensinm, 2; Conceptio, 4; Pro- 
lapsus Ani, 1; Plethora, 3: Hydrops, (Drep- 
sy,) 2: Ascites, (Dropsy of the Abdomen,) 
1; Vermes, 3; Tabes Mesenterica, 1; 
Scrophula, (Aimg’s Evil,) 1; Syphilis. 3; 
Urethritis Virulenta, 5; Phymosis, 1; Tu- 
mor, 1; Fungus, 1; Contusio, (Brisise,) 8 ; 
Stremma, (Sprain,) 1; Luxatio, (Disloca- 
fion,) 1; Vulnus, (Wound,) 3; Abseessus, 
(.dbseess,) 2; Uleus, (Uleer,) 5, Ustio, (Burn,) 
2: Strophulus, 1; Lichen, 4; Erythema, 1; 
Impetigo, 1; Porrigo, 3; Seabies et Prurigo, 
2; Herpes, 1; Aphtha, 2; Eruptiones Varia, 
» 

o. 

July has been in general clear and dry, 
and accompanied almost daily by remarka- 
ble heats, such as lave not often been expe- 
rienced in this place. The highest tempera- 
ture of the mornings. at 7 o'clock, was S49, 
lowest 64°, mean 72°; highest at 2 o'clock 
P.M. 95°, lowest 66°, mean 82° 1-2: high- 
est at sunset 88°, lowest 65°, mean 789. 
Greatest diurnal variation 189. Mean tem- 
perature of the whole month a little more 
than 77°.—A heat the most ardent prevailed 
from the Sth tothe 17th inelusive. There 
have been but four days on which the ther- 
mometer did not indicate summer tempera- 
ture, and these were either overcast or 
rainy; twice it was at 76°; three times it 
stood at 79? ; on 21 days it ranged between 
Sus and 92°: and on the 12th, between 3.aud 
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4 o'clock P. M. it attained to the height of 
Os°, in the shade, in a northern aspect, or, 
according to the observations of some, to 
100°. To this excessive heat on the atter- 
noon of the 12th, there succeeded, in the 
evening, the most brilliant and incessant 
lightning in the south and south-west, ac- 
companica at intervals by the loud roar of 
distant thunder, but without rain. So co- 
pious was the electric fluid, and its corusca- 
tions so unceasing, that the clouds were in 
a state of constant illumination. Its arrowy 
and zigzag lines were longer, broader, and 
more dazzling than the writer recollects to 
bave ever betore seen. Much lightning, with 
some thunder, and a moderate shower, oc- 
curred also on the evening of the 13th. We 
had likewise a small quantity of rain on the 
3d, 4th and 7th, a shower on the Sth, a con- 
siderable rain on the 2ist and 22d, anda re- 
freshing shower on the night of the 27th. 
The whole quantity ot water that has fallen 
may be estimated at a dite more than 2 1-2 
inches ona level.—The wind has blown two- 
thirds of the time from the S.and S.W.:— 
the other third was about equally divided 
between the N.E. and 35.E., and winds from 
the W., N.W. and N. The barometrical 
range has been from 29.70 to 380.17 inches. 
Although this month has been rather dry, 
vegetation has not languished ; the crops of 
grain are in general good, the hay harvest is 
fine, and the fields of maize or ladian corn 
have seldom, if ever, hada better appearance 
at this season of the year. 

Nothwithstanding the general heat expe- 
rienced, the public health continues favour- 
able. No unnsual or malignant disease has 
made its appearance: nor if we except Hoop- 
ing Cough, which is stili prevalent among 
children, is there any disease that can be said 
to be epidemical. The numerical increase 
which has taken place inthe bills of mortality 
is to be attributed, partly to the influx of to- 
reigners and strangers; partly to the greater 
fatality among children under two years of 
age; and partly to sudden deaths, among 
the labouring class of the community, in 
consequence of exposure to the solar rays, 
and the imprudent use ot cold waier when 
the body was preternaturally heated. This 
mouth appears also to have been more thau 
usually fatal to the consumptive ; but for the 
origin or commencement ot their complaint 
we must refer to a period more remote than 
that embraced in this report. Froin the 
stimulating and exhausting effects of a heat- 
ed atmosphere, or from some otber cause, 
an extreme high temperature appears, in 
this climate at least, to be scarcely less detri- 
mental to those whose lungs are delicate 
and diseased, than extremes of cold. The 
integrity of health is best preserved in a mo- 
derate and uniform temperature, which. is 
always productive of an amelioration and 
diminution of disease. 

On referring to the list of morbid affections 
treated during this interval. it will be found 


that Continued Fever has again taken the 
lead of every other acute disorder. Of the 
cases of lyphis which have occurred, many 
doubtless owed their origin to contagion, 
since they could easily be traced to expo- 
sure to the infection; and others, which 
could not be referred to any specific conta- 
gion, afforded ample proot of their infec- 
tious nature by communicating the disease 
to persons exposed to its influence. This 
fever has continued to preserve, in most in- 
stances, the form of Typhus Mitior ; but in a 
few cases it has been seen assuming the 
more aggravated symptoms or characteristic 
features of Typhus Gravior. 

The cases of Intermittent and Remittent 
Fever which were observed, have otfered 
nothing remarkable orunusual. In most in- 
stances they showed nothing untoward in 
their syinptoms, but readily yielded to the 
ordinary methods of treatment. ‘The In- 
fauile Remitient has been common. The 
symptoms and characteristic features of this 
fever have been described in former re- 
ports, and by the treatment which was there 
recommended, the disease has beer brought 
to a favourable termination. : 

Disorders of the stomach and bowels un- 
der the different forms of Vomitua, Cholera, 
Dysenteria, and Diarrhea, have prevailed 
rather prematurely. These diseases seldom 
spread extensively, in this climate, until 
August or towards the beginning of the 
autumnal season. When severe and fre- 
quent vomiting of acrid bilious matter is 
connected with much intestinal relaxation 
and irritability, it constitutes, in combi- 
nation with them, one of the most for- 
midable diseases to which the human body 
is subject, and which, without the season- 
able employment of efficacious remedies, 
to check its advancement or moderate 
the violence of its syinptoms, often rushes 
with alarming rapidity through its different 
stages, suddenly prostrating the energies of 
the system, and reducing it to a state of irre- 
coverable exhaustion. It is not very un- 
common for a severe cholera to destroy a 
patient in twenty-four, and sometimes ia 
twelve or even six hours, particularly in hot, 
sultry ciliates, 

The cases ot Amenorrhea have been un- 
usually numerous, and, in a few instances, 
extremely obstinate. 

The present season has afforded many in- 
stances of the pernicious effects of free and 
sudden draughts of Cold Walter when the 
body is much heated, as well as fatigued by 
labour aud exercise. It would be tedious 
to enumerate all the evil consequences én- 
mediate and remote. which flow from this 
cause. In very hot summers, when the 
thermometer rises above 85°, it destroys 
many in the very streets, who sink dowa 
at once into a state of irrecoverable ruin, 
and the more certainly if with the morbid 
effects of the pernicious draught there be 
combined the violence of spiritueus liquors. 
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and that of the sun. ‘Ihe danger to be ap- 
prehended is geverally in proportion to the 
preternaturally heated and excited state of the 
body, the degree of coldness in the water, 
and the quantity that is suddenly taken. 
When these circumstances concur in a high 
degree, the patient within afew moments 
after swallowing the water “ is affected by 
a dimness of sight; he staggers in attempt- 
ing to walk, and unless supported, falls to 
the ground; he breathes with difficulty; a 
ratling is heard in his throat; his nostrils 
and cheeks expand and contract in every 
act of respiration ; his tace appears suffused 
with blood, and of a livid colour; his ex- 
tremities become cold, and his pulse im- 
perceptible; and, unless relief be speedily 
obtained. the disease terminates in death in 
sour or five minutes.” (Rush.) This deserip- 
tion includes only the less common, but 
more violent and rapidly tragical effects 
produced by a large and sudden draught of 
cold water, when the body is greatly heated. 
In ordinary cases the patient is seized with 
acnfe spasms in the stomach and chest, at- 
tended with great oppression and inexpres- 
sible anguish. The spasms are seldom per- 
manent, but oecur only at intervals, and 
sometimes with pains so excruciating as ta 
be productive of syncope, or even asphyxia. 
inthe intervals between the spasms, he is 
inuch relieved, and to appearance is some- 
times quite well. 

Liquid landanum has been considered the 
only certain remedy for this disease. This 
given, as in other cases of spasm, in doses 
proportioned to the violence of the symp- 
toms: spirituous fomentations to the chest, 
abdomen and extremities, or the warm bath, 
if it can be readily obtained: elysters of 
spirits and water, or warm milk and water ; 
and rubbing the body with spirits of ammo- 
nia, or other stimulating embrocations, con- 
stitute the means cominonly resorted to in 


the treatment of this complaint. Where’ 


the vital powers appear to be suddenly sus- 
pended, the same remedies are directed to 
be used which have been found so successful 
in cases of persons apparently dead from 
drowning. 

For the purpose of allaying excitement 
and irregular action, as well as to prevent 
iocal congestions, or to guard against their 
effects where they have already taken place, 
it is frequently necessary, in addition to the 
above remedies, to employ the lancet, and 
sometimes very freely, particularly in ro- 
bust and plethoric habits. The head is very 
apt to be affected in this complaint, and in 
consequence of a determination of blood 
to that part, the brain becomes oppressed, 
and there is reason to believe that a mortal 
apoplesy has not unfrequently been the 


result. After Meeding, the Semicupium, or 
half bath of warm water, has sometimes 
been attended with immediate relief. Sti- 
mulating cataplasms of mustard applied to 
the region of the stomach are also highly 
beneficial. On account of the febrile ex- 
citement that generally takes place very 
soon in this disease, we cannot ai prove of 
the promiscuous administration of ardent 
spirits and other heating remedies, except, 
perhaps, where they are given at the very 
commencement. Occasional draughts of 
warm water, to which a little whey may 
be added, would in general be found more 
useful, together with clysters of the same, 
or of warm milk and water. 

Quinsies, peripneumonies, obstructions 
and inflammations of the liver, and other 
parts of the abdomen, are some of the more 
remote and less immediately dangerous con- 
sequences which flow from the free use ot 
cold water, when the body is much heated 
by exercise, labour, orexposure to the sun 


In the general bill of mortality for the 
month of July, 330 deaths are recorded : 
from 

Abscess, J: Apoplexy, 5; Cancer, 3; 
Casualty, 5; Child-bed, 1, Cholera Mor- 
bus, 12: Consumption, 58; Convulsions, 
29; Contusion, b; Cramp in the Stomach, 
1; Diarrhoea, 13; Drinking Cold Water, 9; 
Dropsy, 3; Dropsy in the Head, 10 
Dropsy in the Chest, 1; Drowned, 0; 
Dysentery, 8; Epilepsy, 1; Fever, 1; Fe- 
ver, bilious, 1: Fever, Heetic, 1: Fever, In- 
flammatory, 3: Fever, Typhous, 41; Gravel, 
1: Hemoptysis, 1: Hemorrhage, 1; 
Hives, 2; Hooping Cough, 14; Inflamma- 
tion of the Brain, 3; Inflammation of the 
Chest, 5; Inflammation of the Stomach, 
1: Inflammation of the Liver, 7; Infla- 
mation of the Bowels, 3; Insanity, 1; In- 
temperance, 3; Jaundice, 2; Killed or 
Murdered, 2; Locked Jaw, 1; Marasmus, 
2; Measels, 1; Mortification, 3; Old Age, 
14; Palsy, 3: Pneumonia Typhodes, 2; 
Scrophula, 3; Sore-Throat, 1, Spasms, 1; 
Sprue, 1; Still-born, 3; Sudden Death, 
3; Suicide, 1; Syphilis, 4; Tahes Me- 
senterica, 7; Teething, 7; Unknown, 4; 
Worms, 4.—Total 330. 

Of this number there died 69 of and un- 
der the age of 1 year; 31 between I and 2 
years; 16 between 2 and 5; 11 between 5 
and 14); 11 between 10 and 20; 37 between 
2\) and 30; 47 between 30 and 40; 48 be- 
tween 40 and 50; 25 between 50 and 60; 
13 between 60 and 70; 14 between 70 and 
S80; 7 between 80 and 90; and i between 
90 and 100 years. . 

JACOB DYCKMAN, M.D 

New-York, July 31st, 1818. 
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